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PREFACE 


Ik August 1902 I found myself by accident among tbo 
A-ki-ku-yu people of British East Africa. • 

The country so named is, it is perhaps needless to explain, 
part of that which has fallen to our share in the general division 
of tbo African Continent hotnecn nations of Europe. It had 
been\ominally taken over by the Foreign Offico in 1805, but 
British^ rule over tho greater proportion was as yet on paper 
only. At the timo of my arrival the railway, which had been 
constructed from tho coast, had Just reached its terminus, 

' liako "Victoria Nyanza. Tho traveller who ■wished to reach 
the heart of tho Ki-kd-yu country then, as now, traversed tho 
line for about half of its length, and left it at Nair6bi. Ho 
there put his goods on porters* backs, and travelled thence 
some sixty miles to the north-east till ho reached Fort Hall 
which had then been recently estabhshed as the first station of 
the provmce of K6nya. The Fort consisted of a rough stone 
building, enclosed for purposes of defence by a of loose 
atones, and a ditch some twelve feet ivido. 

The province was, at the time I fepeak of, practically un- 
kno\^ and its people unsubdued : except for a few fixed 
points, it had no boundaries oven. 

To reduce and control this vast area Sir. Sidney Hinde 
had lately been appointed, with the title of sub-commissioner. 
Under him he had at first but two young white assistants] 
Mr. Hemstead and Mr. R. W. Humphery. In the face of 
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often heai^brealving difiicultics and di«icouragcmcntq tlieso 
tlireo gentlemen achieved results of vhich thoj each havo 
good cause to bo proud From them all I received tho greatest 
help and Iflndness, but moro especially from and Mrs 
Hindo Later on more junior officers were gi\en to tho sub- 
comraissionor, and ho was thus able to establish a station at 
<Ny ex' I « He* placed Mr 0 W Wcligan in charge of it As it 
happened to be near fo my fixed camp, I saw a great deal of 
lir Noligan, and^I am particularly indebted to him for much 
help and hospitably 

To give an example of tho way in which territory was 
gradually brought under control I mil quote the following 
instance Soon after my amval at Fort Hall, to which I 
travelled with the sub commissioner, returning from leave 
to take up his command, three native elders came to see him 
and to tell him that the people of their district were prepared 
to accept “ The (White Man’s) Government ” and that therefore 
they would not oppo<io its orders by force of arms These 
three old men had, they said, started a company of five, but 
that two of their number had been killed on the road by 
fellow tribesmen of another district which was opposed to 
submission to the white man Jlr Hinde received the sur- 
vivors cordially, explained at great length to them what 
the advent of the white man meant, gave them presents, 
and dismissed them Not one of the three ever reached home 
They were,, all murdered en route by those who were opposed 
to their mission 

On the news coming m, the leading men of the guilty . 
distnct were summoned to the Fort They came y/thout 
hesitation or mistrust The sub-comimssioner then explained 
to them that “ the Government » would not permit the murder 
of Its fnends or sanction the misdeeds that were conitantly 

1 Since the above was printed I h*vo nf 
C,rtnct Oa«r to my very grv*t ** y°“»5 
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occurriDgt juid thflt they niust now cither Bujrcndcr the 
miirdcTcra and pay a hca%y (Ino m cattle, or accept war A 
date was fixed for complmnco, and the futility of resistance to 
the power of " the Go\ eminent ” was clearly pointed out to 
them, and the\ were told to go home and think it well over. 

Palling compliance in such a case, some five hundred of 
the JIasai tnbe, the hereditary enemies of the Alakiij u, would 
then ho summoned, and w*ith the addition of some regular 
native troops and police the country w ould be scoured The 
men were killed, and the w omen, children, and licrds taken 
captive until such time as, cxpenenco having been doarly 
bought, another meeting procured the requisite submission 
The indemnity exacted from the natives usually consisted in 
partjf the making of roads, the first object of the Government 
in a njwly acquired territory being to make it accessible, 
BO that troops may be readily moved backwards and for- 
wards through it for the purpose of preserving order Such 
a road consists of a track about twelve feet wide, from which 
the tussock grass has been cut away Tlie Akikujai share 
mth the majority of native races an intense dislike to the 
coming of a road, being shrewd enough to see all that its pres- 
ence conveys, and never themselves make a nsihle track if it 
can bo avoided They are, however, very export at thus 
making a path, one man seizing the tussock by its top, whilst 
another chops the roots with the tip of his sw ord The cleared 
track was earned as far as feasible along high ground, as the 
possibility of a native rising at any time was not forgotten 
* As part of the work of thus bnhging the country under 
contrtl, a new station was formed at Ny er' i, some thirty miles 
to the northward of Fort Hall I was present at the selection 
of the^ite, and obtamed and entrenched a small plot of ground 
in the neighbourhood The buildings I put up were a rough 
stone room for photographic work, and what are known as 
bandas, large erections, resembling bams, wuth thatched roofs 
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and open sides, underneath which tents can he pitched and 
goods stored 

As I looked north'viard from my door there was nothing 
but woldertiess between me and Abyasinia Lions were not 
infrequent visitors and rhinoceros abounded I once counted 
up as many as thirty as having been killed to my own know 
ledge, influlTii radius of a mile of a point near my fixed camp 
^ Using this little homestead as a depot, and avaihng myself 
of Mr Hinde’s permission and advice, I travelled about the 
country shooting, photographing, collecting and taking 
notSs, and not only never on any occasion had any serious 
trouble with the natives, but, on the contrary, became great 
fneuds with various influential men over a wide extent of 
country In particular, the younger and only brother 9f one 
of the principal chiefs became my inseparable conjuamon 
He as an especially bnght, attractive lad of about seventeen, 
widely knouTi and universally popular, and by him I T>a3 
chaperoned in Kikuyu society Where he could not introduce 
me himself, as m the case of certain ntes, his influence was 
such that I always found myself committed to the care of an 
influential sponsor 

Much information regarding native custom uas gathered 
from ray various retainers during long ndes and shooting 
expeditions about the coiintiy, when the conversation 
naturally turned on the objects around us , but the most 
fruitful scacon was in the evening when I made it a practice 
toha^eabIgfirolnf^ontof ra> tentandeverj oneuas welcome 
Thoj sat around it in order of social consideration talking 
amongst themselves I presentlj joined m the comeriition, 
perhaps asking a question and so mduccfL ana man. 'grv'u 
an explanation which would bo corrected and amplified by 
the others In this manner I also got m touch with local 
gossip, and learnt what was going on in the neighbourhood- 
festivals dances, markets and the like In. itations w ould bo 
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given and expeditions made to be present, and thfso in their 
turn opened out “ fresh fields and pastures neu ” 

Going to ■England for a while in 1004, 1 again returned, 
this time with a mfe, and on prc'^entmg mj nativd fnends to 
her she found them so interesting that she de\ oted herbeU to 
gathenng information m directiona that I had passed over, 
for doing which sho was particularly favouiShl^ placed 
Hence the foUo^ving pages may bo taken as dealing mtji 
matter carefully collected and noted ivith a Bpocial view to 
accuracy They extend over n period of some five and a half 
years m all, between two and three of which were spent, m 
intimate touch with the Akikuyu, 

The methods of collecting information were raueb the 
^ same^dunng the later visit as those already desenbed, 
but it yas in addition possible for my ^vl{e to visit among 
the huts and thus come m touch with the women and domestic 
life 

The language employed was Swahili This is, as is well 
known, the tongue of the Swahili people a coast race Bpnng 
ing from the umon of Arabs and native tribes It has been 
earned by them into the intenor on their trading and slave 
raiding expeditions, and forms the lingua franca of this 
part of Afnca "We each found, soon after arrival, that 
although our own knowledge of it made no pretence of being 
grammatical there was with care no barrier to communication 
with the natives more especiallv in the case of ihose with 
whom we were in daily intercourse Our upper servants were 
Swah^s but they had m many cases been much with the 
Akik^, and spoke their language A few of the younger 
Akik6yu have picked up Swahili and whenever we found 
such ap one, he was immediately engaged for some small ofHce, 
such as carrying a camera or rifle which made him one of onr 
regular retinue and brought him into constant touch with 
ourselves Thu^, though frequently each party was speaking 
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a foreign Vvnguage, we gained the advantage of being able 
to dispense with an interpreter Pains were however, especi- 
ally taken to guard against misunderstanding as a possible 
source of trror, all information being, for instance, re stated 
by ns and subjected to correction It was also checked in 
other ways in order to ensure as great accuracy as possible 
For comibiffiJcation with the older men and with the women 
)ve were obliged to rely on the services of interpreters, a dis 
abihty we shared with every Government official who has been 
in the province in our day Our servants, boiv ever, who acted 
m fhis capacity were accustomed to our ways, and mtelli 
gently interested in hat we desired to know 

A list of those native fnends who more especially gave us 
assistance is appended, that as much idea as possible lyay be ^ 
gamed of the value of the evidence Great care was ^aken to 
avoid leading questions, or in any way suggestmg an answer 
expected Jso payment was ever given for information as 
finch, except in one or two instances where folk stones only 
were concerned 

The information asked for vas m almost every instance 
given readily, and often w ith considerable mtelhgence Every 
position has its advantages and drawbacks, but a gam in 
certain directions undoubtedly arose from the ah'=ence of all 
connection with officialdom and hut tax on the one hand, or 
with religious propaganda on the other It is unnecessary, 
however to eay to any one with experience in deahng with 
natives or even with our fcUou countrymen of the uneducated 
classes that under the 'most favourable circumstances it is • 
often difficult and arduous work to arrive at a struightf^ard 
and clear understanding of such facts as wa itpjvrevd io Imen 
Our practice was to obtain information regarding anv 

subject from as many i--* ^ 

vanous Btatements thus 
contradictory Wlien 


mutpenaent sources as possible The 
made often appeared at first liopelcsaly 
not unfrequcntlj, after considerable 
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troublo, a satisCactory grouping of facts seemed ^almost to 
have been arrived at, some now statement was made or fact 
transpired, in view of nhich the whole carefull> constructed 
ediHce tumbled into ruins Tho difficulty arose in^art from 
the fact that there arc undoubtedly venations of customs in 
different distncts, but it would have been rash to assume 
that this was always its explanation Tho natna^ ue found, 
though ho might occasionally desire to throw us oH tho trail, 
as for instance in the matter of iron working, and of the cere* 
mony of tho second birth, rarely, if ever, gave us information 
which was incorrect, still less did he intend to mislead us The 
uncivihscd man, however, naturally finds it almoot impossible 
to look from tho outside at facts or customs which to him are 
second nature The rule is thus given without the exception, 
the exertion ivithout the rule, and accidental circumstance 
confused with primary necessity For example, much of the 
difficulty found in arriving at the qualifications necessary 
for a ruhng “ Elder,*’ arose through the use of the w ord 
“M'wan' gi” as if it were an official title, whereas it inreahty 
sigmfies merely a member of the older generation There 
was in another case entirely contradictory evidence as to 
whether a man who “inherits” his father’s wives becomes 
their guardian or their actual possessor The solution proved 
to be that the sou may not tike m marnage either the first, 
second, or third ivife of his late father, to these he stands m the 
position of guardian tho fourth or any other jrife of the 
deceased he may properly add to his own household Such 
* IS, however, an nnusually largo estabhshment, and cases of 
this s^ would not always have come to the knowledge of our 
younger informants 

Injihis way when once the key is gamed, the inquirer 
glances back through bis hst of confused notes, which at one 
time looked so hopeless and the whole becomes clear 

It should also be borne m mind by the anthropological 
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critic i\lio “ sits nt homo at ca*?©/* that for tho spado Avork of 
tho Rcionco, tho authorities, as m ell ns tho students, aro human, 
and must bo taken in their o^intimo andA>ay An oppor- 
tunity missed, because tlio student is tired or out of humour, 
will not occur again On tho other hand, tho inquiry often 
has to bo dropped A\hon it is most interesting and productive, 
because tfio^uJiformant is becoming bored and, childlike, needs 
a change of occupation Tlie books cannot bo taken out of 
Iho shelves and restored to them nt will 

These pages make no pretonco of being an exliaustive 
treatise on tho Alukhyu Tlio subject of the language has 
been adequately dealt with by Sfr SfcGregor in Ins Dictionary 
and Grammar, and onij a few unusual and technical words 
are here given No detailed study has been attempted vnth 
regard to tho physical characteristics of the people Their 
origin and clan orgamsation have been but lightly touched 
upon and remarks on these matters must be regarded as 
tentative Arrangements had been made for further research 
but other work arose towards tho end of our sojourn in Africa 
and they had to our very keen regret to he abandoned 

"While all pains have been taken that such information 
as has been given shall be accurate it 13 obvious that its 
rehabihty must vary Tho value of the evidence has as far 
as possible been made clear in the text There are some 
matters on which it is possible to speak from our own defimte 
knowledge^ and observation such as handicrafts certain 
rehgious ceremomes and events of a like nature In other 
cases as for example various social customs the evidence 
13 of such a nature that its general correctness may, we^hink 
be rehed on In addition statements are also mcluded 
which ate heheved at least to contain truth and which it 
would have been a misfortune to leave unchronicled but 
which m the time at our disposal it was impossible altogether 
to verify The very obviousness of these and other deficiencies 
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■\viU, we trust, nialvc easier the path, of future labourers in a 
field wliicli IS wcU-Tiigli mexliaustiblc 

It js essential to recollect that the districts desenbed are 
but a small part of the country occupied by tho Ahikuyu. 
Even in these districts there is considerable divergency in 
practice and custom, according to locality and clan, hence it 
may certainly bo concluded that, iihcn other come to 

bo carefully examined, yet greater diHerences Mill ho found ^ 
Until a mass of accurate data, drarni from everj part of thfs 
at present httle-knO^i n country, has been collected, it is obvious 
that generahsations on any point connected with tjieso 
people must be regarded as premature 

The great interest of the subject lies in the fact that tho 
Akikuyu of to day are, m their civih'^ation and methods, at 
the point where our ancestors stood in earhest times Present 
at tnal\y ordeal, the hfe of our Saxon forefathers becomes a 
living reality , watching the potmaker and the smith, tho 
hand of the clock is put back yet farther, and the dead of 
Britain’s tumuh go once more about their daily avocations 

\Y SCOKESBY RoTJTLECGE 


My husband has made clear in the previous pages how the 
information contained m this hook came to be collected 
some explanation seems duo for its publication 

I frequently induced my native fnends to give me informa 
tion by telling, them that “ when 'vvfJ wem hank, wu 
the White women nould wash me to tell them about the nomen 
-of Kikuyu, for no all non belonged to the same great white 
Chief ” It IS behoved that some account of these thousands 
of ouP new fellon -subjects, whose destiny now lies in. the 


* 1 am infonned UiAt o ctange has recently been made jo tbe GoTeran, 
regulationfl by wbieb as slated m tbc test, certam districts were dosed to cinliaos 
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hands of tho British PnrHamcnt, ma> not bo without interest 
to eomo nt any rate of tho British pcoplo 

It 13 Also hoped that tho information given may 
possibly prove of iiso to tho newcomer, Avbether traveller or 
onicmi, m tho district described Opportunity or inclination 
may often prevent tho acquisition of such knowledge, and tho 
results oSa«aoranco bo lamentable 

■While tho mam object of this book may thus bo said to 
T>o popular, certain of the information held in it was collected 
from a more purely scientific point of ^ icw Anthropology 
is » study os yet but littlo knoivn Tor a hundred educated 
persons who bavo sympathetic understanding of tho evolution 
of species, thero is but one who has given thought to the 
further story which concerns itself with man’s conquest over 
nature, tho gradual development of his social poivers^ and his 
religious thought Tho explanation of this indifference may 
perhaps be found in tho fact that the science is in many direc 
tions in its infancy The data are still being collected tho 
stage of assured deduction is hardly yet reached 

If the Kikuyu nation is to contribute their share to the 
working out of these great problems the need for exact and 
full record of native habit and custom is urgent At the 
heginmng of the time covered by these investigations a white 
man ivas in many parts a thing unknown To day it is difficult 
to discover tho ongmal mode of government and the shields 
borne by native boys preparing for tribal imtiation are decor- 
ated wuth “Keckitts’ Blue ” 

An apology is due for the fact that my own share of the » * 
work was undertaken purely through interest of circumst&nces 
and apart from some slight knowledge of our own early con’ 
stitution without any techmeal knowledge We were also 
removed from almost aU access to hterature Whilst tLs was 
in many ways to be regretted it wag felt on our return to 
civihsation that under the circumstances the msest method 
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\sfl 3 to proceed on tbo same lines In dealing Mith ^le matter 
collected. All reference to books on tbo subject n as therefore 
sedulously avoided until tbo=5e notes bad been cast in their 
final form. Tliey have therefore, at least, this advantage, 
that they are n record of independent observation and 
unbiased by the theories of othera. 

With UNO diverse objects in view, the pwp»lar and 
scientific, a certain difficulty has arisen in the preparation 
of the pages which folloiN . The general reader naturally 
desires what may be termed an ** impressionist ’* view of 
native life. The scientist, in his armchair at home, clamours 
for as numerous and accurate details as possible, whether 
their immediate relevance to any point at issue is or is not 
^ obvious. 

An attempt to solve the problem by relegating lengthy 
detail to the Appendix, has not proved feasible. It is there- 
fore necessary to rely, not without considerable confidence, 
on the discerning power of the reader to skip those parts 
which to him personally are not of interest Prom this aspect 
a certain amount of repetition, which occurred in the onginal 
essays, has been allowed to remain, in order that each subject 
may be comprehensible on its owm. account 

In dcalmg with nomenclature, an English word has always 
been preferred to a Kikuyu, where the meaning is identical. 
■Where the Kikuyu and Enghsh terms represent in the mam 
the same idea, but with a certain difference of mej-ning, such 
as K’gai and God, K’go-ma and Spirit, the tw o are employed 
ssw the w\3rvi aiVme m m such 

cases apt to bo confusing to all but the most conscientious 
reader, while that of the Enghsh term itself is somewhat 
misleading. 

Swahili words have been employed in only a very few 
instances, where, as explained elsewhere, they have passed 
into common use amongst Europeans. 
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In this family of languages, -^ords are inflected at the 
beginning and not at the end, thus, hl’ki-ku yu (singular) 
makes A-ki ku yu (plural) 

In aU. native words and names the Geographical System 
of spelling has been followed in this the consonants are 
sounded as in English, and the vou els as in Italian No hard- 
and fast has been followed in the form of presentation 
of words , it has been thought that the interests of the reader 
will he usually heat consulted by dividing these into their 
component syllables and noting the accentuation , but this 
praotice has been abandoned '\ihere a word very frequently 
recurs, and its constant repetition in this manner might seem 
unnecessary and pedantic 

With regard to the responsibihty for the collection of 
material, speaking generally, my husband’s observations 
were those which dealt with dress, ornaments, and the arts and 
crafts of hfe, that is, the greater portion of Part I , my own, 
those appertaining to the n omen, and to social and political 
life, contamed in Part II On the difficult subject of religion, 
Part HI , we each made notes or attended ceremomals 
fis seemed feasible The folk tales n ere obtained bj me in 
the time left at my disposal during big shooting or other 
expeditions 

It IS obvious that there are certain draw backs, from the 
reader’s point of view, associated w^tll this dual authorship, 
and the consequent change of personahty m the wnters' 
especially m Part IH Tlieso it has been sought to reduce 
as far es possible, but m certain oases it is, as wiU bo seen 
impossible to dissociate the description of events witnessed 
or the account of a com creation held, from the individuality 


It » to to toped that there „„y eorrespo'od.ng 

odrantases dertred from the .mpresa.on, of two oLrvm 
approach, ng s.m.Iar top.ea from the different atpecta ,n ah, eh 
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tUoy naturally prejscnt themselves to the minds of^ man and 
a noman. 

When the best has been done that the circumstances ha\ o 
rendered possible^ the writer sits doum under the ftdmg, nob 
only of many scientific shortcomings, but also of the iraposai- 
bility oi convoying betneen the covers of any book that 
sensation of rest and space and freedom, of in stenous 

^%ay, “coming once more to one’s oivn/’ wluch springs fronj 
daily and nightly intercourse nnth nature and nith nature’s 
children It may he that such a sense arises from half un- 
conscions recollection of our days of cbildliood, or it ma>* be 
that it comes to us from o, time ulicti our forefathers also 
lived in simple communion with nature, in the childhood 
of the world 

KATnEPT>E Rootledoi: 

» 

WaTIESIDK, BnTtLE3DO\, IlAVrS, 
iioimW 


Oim most grateful thanks for help given in the preparation 
of this book are primanly due to Mr A W McGregor of the 
Church Missionary Society, who has resided amongst the 
Akikfiyu since 1901 He has by his tact and kindness won the 
confidence of the natives, and is the greatest authonty on their 
language Mr McGregor found leisure in a busy Ufa to give ua 
invaluable assistance both m East Africa and England 
• It 13 a pleasure also to aeknowlfedge our obhgation for 
help and hospitahty to Dr and Mrs Craivf ord, who are domg 
excellent work at the K^nya Medical Mission, and who gave 
us tnucji infonnation 

Mr Hobley, C G , who has kindly aided us by his interest 
and advice, has permitted ns to repnnt a hst obtained by him 
of Kikuyu medicines 
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We also to thank Dr C H Read, PSA, and ^Ir T 
Athol Joyce of the Ethnographical Department of the Bntisli 
IVIusenm To the encouragement and help of Mr Jojce tins 
book owes “much 

The notes of 3Ir Slarett on the Comparative Study of 
Rehgion, add greatly to any interest possessed by our work 
in tins dif^ion 

, We owe to Dr C S Myers the suggestion that records 
should be obtamed of native music, and he has been good 
enough to make an analytical study of those we brought 
back 

To Professor Gowland, E R S , A R S M , Professor of 
Metallurgy at the Royal School of hlines, Dondon, we tender 
our Bincerest t hanUfl for Ins most valuable note showipg the 
place occupied by Kikuyu iron smelting in the evolution of 
that art 

Whilst this book uas in the press Sir Hugh Bell, Bart , 
offered to place at our disposal a hitherto unpublished sketch 
and letter by Grant, the colleague of Speke, dealing uith 
native iron workmg Of this offer ue have gratefully availed 
ourselves 

Hr O Stapf of the Kew Herbarium, has most kindly 
personally looked through a collection of some tuo hundred 
and fifty specimens made for it by us He has determined the 
species of those of more immediate interest the remainder of 
the collection is now being examined 

Mr J Allen Hove and Air W P P JPLintock of the 
British Geological Sur\*ey have gucn us valuable aid by 
reporting on specimens submitted to them 

Out obhgations are also due to Mjr A ^ xA Mcshis 

Dalmeyer Limited, not only for arranging a photographic 
outfit, .vbich proied emmentlj suitable to the conditions, but 
also for his kindness m constantly acting as adviser m all 

niatlers connected mth photography ^ 
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The Jollomng Akxkuyn -wcro m our employment and in 
daily intercourse with us for months together. The3’ all spoho 
Saahib 


Wa. ma' uu 
Wa '^q'-a 
Kjar' 3e 

Ka vo' m a wa Du ku**u 

Ki BAi. ju' I WA Bat' i a 

Ka eas'-ja wa Ki ea' tu 
K i las' go wa Gus' DU 


Brother of tho chief Mom hu gu, 
Gura River, a constant companion 
Headman for eighteen months o\cr 
all Akikuyn m ray service 
Son of chief 5Iun ge M'lth os for 
six months, carried camera 
A friend of N'jar’ge, employed as 
personal attendant 
From south western Kikuyu — 

spisciaVly lutelhgent 
With mo both visita to Kikuyu 
An orphan picked up ns child by my 
man Dosa, employed as assistant 
groom — very shrewd 


The foregoing represent six different districts and vanous 
clans 

The routine of dady travel brought us also into intimate 
contact with many other of our Kikuyu retainers 

The following natives in our employment were not of 
Kikujm nationahty, but had been long in the country, had in 
some cases Kikuyu wi\ es, and spoke the language n ell Their 
help uas often valuable 

Do' SA* an* 3It sha' in Head groom, an educated Swahib, 

With wide African experience 

All arv SnA Ku' a Swahili, personal servant 

Au anr SaWm , Swahili, personal sen ant 

xsill 
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Loc V BIS Ciu' riH ilyvlft IIiBMii 

«/ A S*rahiJi fatjicr bf « VmjI 
inothrr, tfotipl tuplnl\lkfl)o 


OUur*\k»kiiju tliroughoul thrcountn who more especially 
j,ti\c tjs n«<>:s(nnco ^\c■rt * — 


Min' at 
Ka Ki.' m 
?S DC I 'st 

Ha zj' mi 

JaBH' U ' WA Ka' rc' lU 
\ JO bo' Cl 


\n ihiportant eM<f whom I InJ 
knoHii well for tome ye am 
\ notlitr inniiential eWef rUo well 
Icnocm to me 

A chief "My vrifo on one oeeanlon 
reuldwi near Ms henclqvinrteri 
I At her of ilnlni The above visit 
nnn pud in ortler to gather 
information from him 
Under instnjctiou In Sir AIcGrcgor 
SirvanttoDr Crawford 


This list docs not, of course, take into account the romerous 
elders, Medicine Men, artificers m iron and pottcrj , and other 
iiatn a of Ivikuyni with whom wc constantly came into contact, 
and who all added m greater or less degree to our knowledge 
of the subject m hand 

All the articles figured in this book, tvith one exception, 
together with others, have been accepted from us by the 
British "Museum Particular attention is called to a senes 
which will tlicro be found that ifiustrates, step by step tho 
method of making a primitive pot 

Tho following Swahili terms for which there is no English 
equivalent, have been employed throughout, rather than the 
corresponding words m Gelukuyu they having passed into 
common use among Europeans m East Afnca ' 


ASKARI OR ASIKARI 

JIaeu or Mau 


SOAMBA 

SSAVBI 


^ armed retainer 

f’rfiR’jRrwcfif-Avm' pifnf tib t&e Ikmiiy oi'a 
girl by her intended hu«band for 
the loss of her servicea, ‘ 

A cultivated plot of ground 
Disouasion also tho result amved at 
on agreement 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE COMING OF THE A-KI-KI^-YU 


The great area occupied by the A-ki-ku-yu, or people of 
Ki-ku-yu,^ i 3 still imperfectly Imo’svn. The British Government 
has not hitherto been able to reduce the whole of it to 8ub> 
mission, and the civilian is not yet allowed to penetrate the 
eastem’and northern districts. The portion of it dealt within 
the foUoT^ng pages lies in the highlands, about COOO ft. abovo 
the sea. The northern boundary coincides, as nearly as 
possible, with the Equator, but ondng to its elevation the 
climate is temperate. The sun has tropical power, but is 
frequently veiled in mist, and the nights are cool. On the 
south lie the plains of Athi, through which runs the railway, 
and which the traveller gradually leaves behind him as ho 
enters the hills. On the n est the mountains Icnown to the white 
man ns the Aberdare Range, ^vith the peak of Ki-nan-g'op, 
remain untouched by man, and formed till lately an outlet 
to' the Akikuyu for an ever-increasing population, ^and a bul- 
wark on that side against their neighbours, and therefore their 
eiitames; tthr Aksm; Sir tile' grear* mass ot“ Ab-ny-a 

still \n its prinntive state, rises to & height of over 17,000 ft. 
and dominates Kikuyu. Its proportions are not of remark- 
able beauty. The base is large in relation to the whole, and 
, it rises above its surroundings somewhat like a giant ant-hill 
' but the summit is cronmed by a striking mass of sharp jagged 
1 Posaiblo derivation — locative, Itiya Og-trecssconntry of Cg-treea 



kikCvu 


roclvB, wliJcU, fitanding out amuUt glacjcrs and perpotual 
Hno%\, mako a strong appeal to the imagination. Tbo timo 
to see K6njn at its best is in early morning or towards 
o\cning At those times clouds frequently \eil the base, and 
tho summit is bathed m the purple mist of dawm, or lit up 
with glorious colours of sunset But Kinya, whether beautiful 
or not, 13 alwajs IWnya, striking, arresting, majestic Tho 
traveller for many miles around lives under a sense of its 
presence, and when, as happens at certain times of year, tho 
great mountain ^ eils itself in mist for w ccLs together, there is 
a felt need in tho landscape till it again appear No wonder 
that tho god of the Akikuyu h\ es on K^nya 

The countrj hetweon these great landmarks consists of a 
sea of ndge like hills, which gradually merge into plains once 
more on tho northern side TIicsc hiUs and ridges are from 
200 to COO ft high, divided by well watered valTeys, and 
a traveller standing on tho higher levels of tho Aherdaro 
Range and looking towards K^nya, is reminded of the waves 
of a heavy cross sea 

This undulating land, now dotted all over w^th groups of 
brown huts and their adjacent patches of cultivation, has 
obviously been originally covered by a dense forest of giant 
trees and impenetrable undergrowth The tradition of the- 
people gives support to this statement, while here and them 
at intervals still remain small patches of virgin forest which 
have escaped destruction through their being used as places 
of sacrifice 

The Akikfiyu say that their nation is denved from the • 
A kam'-ba which is probably correct, as an examination of the 
two languages wiU show ^ although certain evidence points to 
the fission as being remote the ALam ba are to day their 


ot andtheAtdmba 
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,PRE^^OUS INHABITANTS 

nciglil) 0 urs to the eouth-cn^t.^ As far as could hp gathered 
irom the AluUuyu— for there is nothing of the nature of 
tegular tradition handed down from father to son, or any 
definite method of preserving the history of past events— they 
obtained the country by a system of peaceful penetration, 
■effected by individuals, or small bands of individuals united only 
by family tics. There %vas notliing of the nature of acquisi- 
tion by force of arms under ono or more military leaders. * 
They say that the country, when their fathers first came 
into it, was held by a race of hunters, whom they term A'ei, or 
occasionally A-lu-6-ki, which last they say is the old name, but 
that there were also spread over it in part a diminutive race 
hnown as the A-gum'-ba. 

Th^A'si were, they say, the same as the people to-day known 
ns N*dor-6-bD, a ^lasai term, living on the elephant and other 
wild game, and on wild honey, strong and fierce. They made 
no attempt at cultivation, built no permanent huts, and 
owned no goats or cattle. 

The AgumTia, on the other hand, whom the Akikuyu also 
found in possession, were a race about 4 ft. 6 in. in height. 
The name given them by the Akikuyu, A-mai-tho ma chi-a-na, 
•can be translated either “ the enemies of the children,” or “ the 
fierce little, people.” In another form, Maitho ma chi-d-na, 
it means ** children’s eyes,” or " the people that look at you 
08 a child would.” According to tradition, they lived in the 
forests and dug pits in w^hieh their huts were biylt. These 
houses were large and communal, and w'ere roofed with 
poles, banana leaves, and earth. They made pots, which 
were larger in the belly than those made by the ICikuyu, 


' The Btatement referred to was made to U3 m at leoat 6ve diOerent locaJitiea 
that r%tt of Kikfiyii hero dealt 'miWi The qeeBtioo of tho source or sonrees of 
the nation is, however, a difficult one, and nothing definite is yet known See 
p CSS ; also SliOt, Eatt Ajrtea PrattetonUf, p 127 ; Hohicy in the periodical Man. 
Ko. 7S, 1000 { DuniUs, J/an, No 7C, 1903 ; lIcGregor, Churel* Mtsstenaty Heiiew 
Jwinary 1009 Tho two last named have appeared since the above was written’ 
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and thcs«^ had been seen by one informant near the holes 
where their houses used to exist. The natives point out 
to*day saucer-shaped depressions in the ground as the site 
of the huts of tlieso little people, and excavation mad© by 
US at the spot indicated, substantiates the tradition. The 
AguraTia, our friends told us, used bows and arrows, and alsO' 
had other weapons. “They must therefore have 'possessed 
jron.” The suggestion that if we dug we might find the 
arms had been of stone, roused considerable interest. We 
selected a site on a ridge containing four or five of these 
saucer-shaped depressions, each some three feet in diameter, 
and chose one for excavation, across which a trench was 
dug about two feet wde, running north and south, and 
another running east and west. Kach trench was ^ept at 
one level, bo as to define the distance from the surface of 
any article found. At about three feet from the surface 
we came across fragments of obsidian, which the authorities 
at the British Museum assure us have been worked by hand. 
At the same depth there were brought to light fragments of 
pottery, the charcoal remains of fire, and banana seeds, such 
as are used by the Akikuyu to-day to form the terminals of 
the reed petticoat at ceremonial dances. Below' this level 
nothing was discovered. We made an expedition to another 
site pointed out, and devoted two days to digging, but came 
to the conclusion that the depression was natural. At the 
present t\mo in some places huts are built in semi-lunar 
excavation on the hillside, but not in circular depressions. 

When leveUing the surface for tent-pitching, which fcome- 
times involves cutting down to a depth of three feet, pieces 
of obsidian worked by baud were constantly found in the 
surfaoo soil. 

' , probable that the “eyes 

of the children “ preceded the A'si or N’dor'obo. If so. it 
would bo quite possible for them to retreat before the more 
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powerful race to those districts where game was least abundant, 
where they would not bo likely to come into contact witli^ 
them. The peculiar character of the country with its labyrinth ‘ 
of hills would be all in favour of such a proceeding, .whilst the 
density of the vegetation is such, when the country is in a state 
of nature, that men and flocks who desire concealment can 
fade out of sight like water spilled on the ground. Such in- 
formation, however, as was obtained was definitely to thg 
opposite efiect, that the A'si preceded the Agum'ba, and that 
later the two peoples lived side by side in different -^ullages. 
The A'si wandered far and wide, even reaching what is now 
Gennan territory, while the Agum'ha took charge of herds. 
The two tribes, it was stated, even went so far as to intermarry. 

Such was the condition of things, so the Akikuyu say, 
when first they commenced to migrate. Now the A'si, though 
they had no goats of their own, seem to have much appreciated 
them for food and for sacrifice. When, therefore, an M’kikuyu 
had decided to strike out for himself, ho went to the A'si and 
asked leave to make a clearing in their forest, and paid in goats 
to them for the land he took. “ Ho would pay thirty goats.** 
Placing fire at the toot of a tree, and constantly scraping 
away the charred portion, he soon threw it down ; heaping 
brushwood along its length, the giant of ages was soon a mass 
of ash. The light undergrow’th he cleared with his sword; 
then taking a heavy crowbar and driving it deep into the soil 
in four or five places close together, a sod of tangled roots was 
loosened, prised up, and overturned. The ground thus broken 
up roughly was again gone over, this time with a short stick. 
Each clod was taken by hand and beaten, to separate the soil 
from the tangled roots, and these were then piled and burned. 
Arounik the plot thus formed a fence was run, and the w'ork 
of the man was finished— all cultivation for the future now 
resting with his w omen. Each year this process was repeated, 
until sufficient land had been brought under cultivation to 
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supply tl^o needs of him and his. SIcanwhUo his goats and 
cattle fed in the forest glades. But gradually the soil became 
exhausted by the constant repetition of similar crops. Ho 
must clear more forest for cultivation, uhilst the exhausted 
clearing now became “ the inheritanco of the goats ’* — ^for 
sustenance — for the forest whore the goats had previously 
browsed had been now brought under cultivation by another. 
Jiut his estate was complete — one half under cultivation, one 
half in fallow — the fallow being to him the equivalent of 
pasturage. In the midst there was the homestead, a collec- 
tion of beehive huts surrounded by a strong stockade, his own 
house and a house for each of his wives, and possibly one for 
his unmarried sons, with pounds for the cattle at night. The 
boundaries of the estate thus built up was iodicated^by the 
planting of trees in line, by regular Ledges, and by ^boundary 
stones sunk deep out of sight. Possession of that which he 
bad thus von by hard ■work he maintained by the power of 
his sword, and he acknowledged the jnnsdiction of no man. 

With his harmless little neighbours, “ the children’s eyes,” 
he did not interfere, but they gradually disappeared from 
the land. One tradition states that they went ” west to a big 
forest.” A very old man, the father of the chief !N’da-f-m', 
said that his father had never seen the Agum'ba hut he 
himself had known a track, now vanished, reported to have 
been made by them. The A'si, too, gradually fell back; 
their numbers were limited, there was plenty of country for 
them, and the Akikhyu were numerous, and game was no 
longer to he found near inhabited districts. So the AkikujTi 
pushed on and on. Their progress was like that of the'locusts 
—the ranks at the rear, finding the food supply exhausted, 
taking wing over the backs of the main body to drop tq ground 
in the forefront. And as locusts clear a sturdy crop, so have 
the cleared the forest. In the heart of Kiknijm, 

excep or a sacred grove here and there, scarcely a tree remains. 
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As lar as the eye can reach, in ail directions, spreads^ono huge 
garden, every Bc^uare inch of which is private property with care- 
fully marked boundaries, that have been bequeathed from father ' 
to son for generations. The rate of expansion of the nation 
has been great. It is calculated that, in tho knoA\*n districts 
of Kenya, it numbers halt a million souls, and tho western 
boundary of tho country has been brought under cultivation 
by a breadth varying from ten to fifteen miles within tlio^ 
memory of people still alive. Tho method adopted to gain 
this information was to ask any very old man at what definite 
spots he could recollect having seen elephant droppings when 
a boy. Drawing a lino between the spots thus indicated gives 
the boundary of cultivation seventy years ago. Tho samo 
process is probably at work on the eastern side of tho country, 
but Govermnent rules forbid investigation. 

In the district dealt with, the slopes of tho Aberdare Range 
alone retain their primitive growth, and the preservation of 
such woodland as still remains has now become imperative, 
not only in order to retain a heritage of great natural beauty, 
but in the interests of timber supply, and, above all, of the 
rainfall of the country. The inhabitants themselves are not 
blind to the importance of this last consideration. “ In old 
days,” we were told, ” there were many big trees and few people 
and much rain. Kow the big trees are all dead and like earth, 
80 there is little rain. These are the words of the ancient men.” 
Nevertheless, the process has continued, and even accelerated, 
since the coming of the British, which gave the natives security 
of qmjjerfc5 amkfrftednjiLfrnnL+ha of.seJfc-diifmmft, Xfo 

has gone on under our own eyes in a manner that is heart- 
breaking to -witness, more especially in the case of the river 
ravines jvhere tho damage done is irreparable. Gazing west- 
ward during the dry season, columns of smoke may be seen 
rising in every direction, cacb denoting the fall of a giant. This 
work accompUsbed, and tbe surface soil denuded by the 
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CLEAKANCE OF FOREST 


cuUivatoi^ of every pnrtielo of protection in tho slmpo of 
ehrub or weedj tho vegetable mould of ages i*? soon driven 
a%Yay by tho high vind of summer, or B^\cpt off by tho fierce 
deluge of tho rains and carried down tho stream. When tho 
first goodness of the soil is evhaiistcd tho same u ork of destruc- 
tion is continued still higher up, tho habits of tho native mean- 
while defiling tho orator-supply, on which very possibly a 
fluropcan settlement may depend. This process has gone on for 
years within a milo of government station, and all endeavours 
have been futile to induce tho officials to use tho very simpio 
methods by whicb it might be terminated. The Protectorate 
Government has at lost shown signs of interfering through its 
forest officers, and it is sincerely to ho hoped that effectual 
measures will be taken to put an end to this destruction of 
what ig at once tho glory and salvation of the country. 



IJ S A* phot 

Tut CiOJtai ov THE Ch\'-m-\ Kimr ne\b N^^Rl 

Photo taken in 1904 


K R phot 

THfc. Gorge of the Cha'-m-a River near N^eri 

Photo ttken during second visit to Kikuyu, 
1907. 

The squared log shown was the only piece 
of timber used for any useful purpose. All other 
was burnt as it lay on the gcourul 
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CHRONOLOGY 


The Akikuyu arrange their ideas as to Bcquence of time* 
when duration of any length is concerned by reference to 
successive ages. The persons belonging to each epoch bear 
its name. These ages, as far as our inquiries showed, are 
• identical with generations, the son in every case bearing . 
the appellation of the one succeeding that of his father. 

The fallowing are the ages since the creation of the world : ^ 

Man~ji-ri — ^When God had finished the world He spoko to the first man, 
Mam' -ha. MamTaa told his sou. N’ji-ri to separate tho dry land 
from the waters. N’jl-ti dug channels, and when he came to the 
sea huUt np a bank of sand. 

’ Man'd6-ti — The age of evildoers. 

Chi-ira — The people increased greatly. 

— Smearing with red earth became fashionable (no connection 
. with tribe Masai). 

Ma-th&'thi — The AHkdyu ate said to have come in this age from the 
tribe of the AkamTia. 

JTde-mt— Hoot stem “to cut’'— during this age the Akikiiyu cut 
trees.* , 

/-re gi — ^Meaning “ the revolters.” Some persons now alive (1908) 
have been acquainted with this generation. The era of uprising 
• against the Somalis. 
iHo-l-no — ^The generation now dying off. 

Mtcan'jfi — The generation in middle life. 

, ~ Jf/u-i-run'-gw—The rising generation. The name of the next generation 
is not yet known. 

»Tbo first fire of these ageS have he«n given by, Mr SIcGregor since we left 
East Africa. Tho tradition of them had not been met with by ns. For a sbehtlv 
different version of the ten ages, see Hon. K, B. Dundas, Man, No. 101, 1008* ^ 

» One Kibiiyu autbonty placed the Nddmi before the Math dthi* age.* 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Tlio Chief 2\fun-g<5, belonging to tlieM’u an"gi,gavo tho names 
of his ancestors for four generations, that is os far as his great- 
great-grandfather, uho nould belong to the “Wathithi” 
The aged father of another chief, N'duini, himself of the 
** ilamn," only got ns far ns the names of his father and grand- 
father, the latter of tho generation “ NM6rai ” No memory 
u 0 encountered earned beyond the time of the “Mathdthi,” 
«or, reckoning thirty years for tho generations, about a century 
and a half ago 

Men reckon age amongst themselves according to tho year 
by \\hich they '\%cro initiated into tho tribe, and each annual 
festival of circumcision has a name bestowed on it in accord- 
ance with some marked feature of tho time Thus tho name 
of tho festival in 1 8 D7 , "ICi-an-gwd-chi .’’sigmfies that tljcre -n ere 
at that date many sweet potatoes ; while that of 3 907, ” Ka-ban*- 
go,” literally “ tho year on the back,” recalls the rare occurrence 
that a boy on that occasion ran aTvay, and was forcibly operated 
upon in that attitude. It would be interesting to ascertain 
by what authority these names are bestowed, and also that 
given to the generation, for they apparently obtain throughout 
the whole country, and are not confined to any one district 
It did not transpire that events occurring in the intervemng 
twelve months are in any way associated with or dated by the 
names of the circumcision eras 

The foUowing are names' which have been given to the 
successive annual celebrations 

IS91, NaAjsr'no —No explanation could he obtained for 
the bestowal of this name 

1892, Noi' OE —The year of the “large vanefy of locust ” 
(ngige). An individual circumcised at the particular 
festival known by this name is known as “an 
Ngige ” 

I- * Wo 879 jndabted for the list to Jlr ITcOtegor 
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CHRONOLOGY 

1893, Kyo?r'co. — ^Tho year of a cattle disease ^that vi'as 
characterised by “ a rotten belly and running from the 
nose.” 

1894, ■>Ixrni>.'o’o. — Tlio year of a shin disease all over 
(small pox). 

1893, TnxrxGU'-YA. — ^Thoyeor of a particular scented flower, 
1890, KA*ci'“CnA. — ^ThU year was named in reference to a 
particular clan which wo have been unable to identify, 
1897, Ki-akowa'ciit. — ^T ho crop of grain known as m’welo 
failed, but the sweet potatoes W'cro more prolific. 
189S,Xu'-Tin. — Tlieycarof the jigger or the burrowing flea. 

1899, Ivl-EK-JE^KU. — ^Tho year when tho circumcision 
'wound went wrong (septic poisoning). 

1900, Nni'-MU. — The year that the manioc crop failed. 

1901, Hi-r'-n. — ^Thc year of the hyena or hyenas (luUi). 

1902, KA-3iA25'Dt. — Tho year connected with a spear, 

1003, 3Io*cni'-iii (=a judge). — ^No explanation. 

1904, Ki-mm'i-A. — Tho year of the acratcher or something 
to do with scratching. 

1905, Kan-yo^-to. — ^T ho year of a certain animal. 

190G, Nga'-ua. — T he year of putting in little heaps. 

1907, Ka-ban'go. — ^T he year of lying on tho back. 

1908, l^amo not decided on at date of our departure. 

The ago of a child is always explained by holding out tho 
hand to show its height, and any aUuaiona os to tho years of 
children made in these pagra must bo taken as computed on 
this data. Mothers sometimes plant trees on the birth of 
their children, hut appear as a rule to lose count of their ages 
before very long. 



the akikOyu in relation to their 

NEIGHBOURS.— WARFARE AND TRADE 

For many generations past, accident, gcograpliic and political, 
had, until the coming of the white man, preserved the Akik6yu 
•from the access of almost any external influence. 

It has been scon that they aro u holly or in part an off- 
shoot of the Kam'ba tribe, uhoso territory is to the south- 
east, and that when they migrated to their present abode they 
found in possession two peoples, one of whom, tho Agnm'ba, 
has entirely disappeared, whilst the other was tho prede- 
cessor of tho N'dorobo of to-day. With tho Altaiij,''ba they 
appear to have lived in a state of slight intercourse and 
desultory warfare. 

Of tho N’dor-6-bo little which is accurate is yet known ; they 
roam in small bodies over the vast areas of uncultivated land 
which adjoin the ICiktiyu country. Certain of the ALikuyu, 
compelled by poverty or the necessity of leaving home to 
escape being put to death, or even for the mere love of an 
adventurous life, sometimes take to the woods, but by so 
doing practically cease to be regarded as Akikuyu, and their 
countrymen refer to them, as N’dorobo, and reckon them as 
savages. 

The most influential neighbours of the Akikiiyu are the 
well-known Masai tribe, a pastoral people, and consequently 
dwellers in the open. Their country was contiguous to that 
of the ALikuyu on the south, and extended also over the great 
plains on the other side of the Aberdare Range. They even 
rounded the extreme end of that range, and descended on 
Kikuyu from the northern side. 

No sharply defined boundaries separated these neighbours. 
Between the cultivated hiUs of the one and the pastoral plains 
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'methods of waefaee 

of the other csiated n neutral tcrritorj'of irregulars Id t^i.formrtl 
Ly countr}' insufficiently watered, and not particularly 
attractive to either party— a Tom Tiddler 8 land, ^vhere tho 
great game roamwl undisturbed, and a general feeling 
of danger lurhed in tho mr both from man and beast. With 
both people skilled cattle thieves, it is obvious tint it 
impObSihlo for tho flocks and licrds of either to bo allowed 
to graze ivithout a coasiderablo neutral belt intervening * 
Between tho two nations reigned perpetual i.ar. Tho 
Akikuyu w ere in their own domain a people to ho reckoned w ilh . 
Not only were they numerically strong, but their country, with 
its lahynnthmc tracks winding up and down a sea of bills, 
amid dense forest and underwood, was not Biich as to attract 
tho invoker. Their method of defence abo might etriko 
terror into tho hearts of the boldest, for ut the shortest notice 
they had warpits ready that rendered any track or path 
almost impassable cither to advance along or to retreat by, 
Tho accompanying sketch will convey a pretty good idea of 
tho probable detenent effect of a number of Ihoso defences ; 
but a full valuation of their moral effect can only bo formed 
after being dragged back as one lurches forw ard on tho Trergo 
of falling into their depths. C. Tor a man of tho plains hko ono 
of tho ^asai, armed with a large shield and long spear and 
sword, to allow himself to be tempted into such a country 
meant anmhilation Old men stiU chuckle as they recount 
tho temblo fate of these adversaries, whoso custam it was 
more especially to travel at night, as pit after pit claimed its 
'VfUenus, Trull Tjuisoneh arrow w'mst'iccl Irom out of tho 
dense fohage The Akikuyu used from time to time to imprint 
a lesson on raiders that was not forgotten ") 

A people who dwelt m a mountamous country also pos- 
sessed an advantage over their adversanes in their power 
of negotiating nvers Taken as a nation the Akil,<iyu aro 
good swimmers They swim after the manner of a dog, and 



14 THE MASAI 

I Imvo n<;vcr ficcn them employ the brcaat Btroko or tho ordinary 
action of tho logs. If a rirer has to bo cro^tsed, however, 
cverj’ ono plunges in and gets across eomchow. Tho Masai 
neither can swim nor will Icnm to do so, and nothing on earth 
ivill induce them to go into water out of their depth. I have 
scon a fighting party of tivo hundred Masai ab.solutely stopped 
by a deep channel in a ford not ten yards wide, whilst their 


Kixffre wAHpiT 

Sectional drawing stowing sharpened apikos in Intenor. 


adversaries on the opposite bank reviled them in true Homeric 
fashion. 

The Alasai are, however, on their own lines, a race of fighters, 
and between the herds feeding in their thousands on the Sfosai 
plains and our Akikhyu, who would have given their lives • 
to possess them, ever stood their long gaunt ownei;^, whose 
ordered charge, shoulder to shoulder, with its double line of 
waving plumes and flashing spears, was as irresistible as a 
stampede of their own cattle. ’ 
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\ SOMALI IKCUBSION 

The Akikuyu have conceived a great admiraJLion for . 
the fashion in xvar of these redoubtable adversaries, and 
arc inclined to copy their arms and accoutrements. An 
"M’^knyu warrior dresses his hair in Masai fashion in a pigtail, 
dons the Masai war mask, with its dark ostrich plumes which 
he has managed to pick up by trade, and arms himself with 
a Masai shield and spear; hut ho has no idea of military 
organisation, drill, and obedience, and, w'hen it comes to real * 
fighting, makes a miserable display until he reverts to hia 
old tactics. The English, as has been said, availed them- 
selves of the Slasai in the subjugation of the Akikuyu.* 

It is reported that in the generation of the I-re-gi, tlio 
Akikuyu were brought in contact with the Somalis, who came 
do%nv froya the north and endeavoured to establish them- 
selves in the country. They were opposed not only by the 
Akikuyu, but also by the Masai, NMor6ho, and the Akam'ba. 
It cannot, necessarily, he concluded that these nations united 
in the defensive, hut they may each have attacked the enemy 
ia their owa way and manner. A Somali woman left behind 
at that time was said to be still alive in 1908. All knowledge 
of this great war was, however, denied by Ka-zi-mi, father of 
the chief N’duini, whose own father, as has been said, belonged 
to the generation Ir4gi. 

The Akikuyu did not to any appreciable extent come in 
contact with civilisation in any form. They w'ere not entirely 
cut o2 from intercourse with the coast, but it affectedjbhem but 
little. The great route for slaves and ivory which ran between 
the Great Eake and the sea, the "Uganda road, just touched 
Us borders on the south-western side, and at that point, which 
now forms a station on the Uganda railway named KikAyn, 
the carayans from the coast used to stop to refit and lay in 
fresh supplies of grain. The Arab and slave raiders never 

* The Masai haVo now been removed Irom tlieir southern plains to k&vo them 
open for white colonisation, and planted in the country of the north, while a fa«t 
lino has been drawn by the Gnaso Kyro Uivet .between the two tnbe^ 
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CONTACT WITH THE COi^J^T 

pecm io Ijavo thought it politic to interfere with the Akikuyu ; 
it fiuite<l their purjjoso better to mnintnin friendly relations 
with tho*?o living in that part in order to make 8uro of gelling 
Iho absolutely cs-scntinl food supplies, Tho Mns.il, however, 
w’cro far more in touch with passing caravans, and in a desultory 
fashion simple articles of comraerco, such as trade salt and 
brass and copper wire, procured by them ns “ hon -ga ’* or 
^ “ leave to pass pajTncnt,” would soak into tbo ICikOyu country^ 

On tho southern border tho Akam'ba, who were from their 
situation more in communication W’ith tho coast, similarly 
carried on a limited commercial intercourse. Tho Akikiiyu 
had practically notliing but vegotablo produce to sell, except 
n little ivory. 

Slavery as an institution did not exist amongst them, nor 
did they make raids for the capture of slaves. 

U Tho AkikujTi employ as missiles the poisoned arrow (PI. vi. 
p, *lCb) and tho n’juguma or life-preserver. For hand-to- 
band combat they use tho spear (PI. xxv. p. 3Ge), the shield 
(PI. csxxvi. p. 3i4a), and the sword (PI. v.) ; whilst defensive 
works are growing stockades (PI. xc. p. 110c), -war-pits (p. 14), 
and myriads of sharp, fire-hardened bamboo skewers set 
betwixt the herbage. 

The Kilcuyu bow is in appearance a poor w capon : a 
round stick tapered at both extremities and kept permanently 
strung. Still, in. tbo dense cover it does all that is required 
of it, an^is tho truew'eapon hf the people. The n’jngdma is 
burled with accuracy up to 30 yards : the handle transfixes 
the object. It is deadly. 

The pecuhar spear and large shield are obviously impossible 
weapons for use in dense cover. Copied apparently from 
the Alflaai, thej^ Aw re gi'sdasHf bccctatc crmeufSiiJ ss 
country lost its forest. J 

With the Sword the M’kikuyu is really proficient. . 

As a nation they are devoid of the military ipstinct ; as . 
individuals they do not cultivate proficiency in arms. 





PlATE VI 

K»k.6\u QunTR AND Arrows 

1 Quiver — of solid leather Uound bottom sewn m 
Length, 26 in. , girth, 7J in 

1*- Its cap, of irhich the upper extremitj is dome- 
shaped and sewn m 

The length of the shng can he adjusted by sliding either 
of the two collars up or down 

2 Detachable extremity of arrow — -consisting of a short 
length of shaft (4 J in ), of which one end b socketed into 
the mam shaft (2*) whilst the other cames a triangular tip 
of thm iron This iron tip is secured m its place bj being 
forced into a cleft in the extremity of the short shaft, which 
IS ther? made to tightlj pinch it bj means of o whipping (a) 
This IS the common form of arrow, and is that used for 
hunting It IS alwajs heavily poisoned 

2* An arrow shaft from which the movable extremity 
(Fig 2) has been separated The socket into which it fits is 
shown at (b), which also indicates the whipping that prevents 
the socket from sphttmg The pluming is attached by a 
whipping The shaft is of solid wood — length, 21 m 

All arrows and hunting harpoons are thus made, with 
heivily poisoned detachable heads The object is to prevent 
the arrow head being drawn from the wound by the weight of 
the shaft in the animal s flight 

2^ An arrow ready for use The bulky appearance from 
socket to tip is due to the thick coating of poison 

3 A highly finished war arrow The movable end is one 
piece of carefullj wrought ironwork The shaft is solid wood 

4 The movable end of a special arrow used for shooting 
birds This end is carved out of one piece of wood The 
barbs (upper end) are not here well shown Below the barbs 
it assumes the form of a long spindle Reason unknowm 

4» The shaft of Tig 4 It is made of a stem of grass 
3 



PART I 








PART I 

THE PEOPLE AND THEIR PURSUITS 
MEN AND MANNERS 

dealing wth tho Akikuyu people it is as yet impossible to 
peak definitely on tbo subject o£ race. On this matter, as on 
bat o£ tbeir more recent origin and history, much yet remains 
o be learnt. 

They speak undoubtedly a Bantu language, but Mr. 
ilcGrego^ informs us that they possess another language in 
iddition to that in common use. In height the men arc 
generally about 6 ft. 4 in. ; the uomen conalderably less. This 
statement is not, however, based on any measurements specially 
taken. Their hair is short and curly, and their skins are black. 
The colour of the latter is hoivever of a less pronounced shade 
than the ebony tint which characterises the West African native. 
They differ widely also from the inliabitants of the West coast 
in both form and feature. Hie Akikujoi are exceedingly 
strong, muscular, healthy, and well set up. The carriage 
of the women lacks the grace that is often seen in native 
races, the reason being that loads are carried by them on 
the back, and not on the head. ^ 

Amongst boys and lads when herding the flocks, the habit 
is not infrequent of standing on one leg, whilst at the same 
time the sole of the other foot is placed against the inner 
side of the thigh of the leg that carries the weight. The 
nature qf their employment requires that they shall not sit 
down for a moment, or they would lose some of their charges 
amidst the tangled shrubbery on which goats prefer to browse. 

Another common attitude of these people is crossing the-Pl. 
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legs when standing this is an unconscious trich or mannerism 
of young warriors 

A peculiar habit of children and young adults is the placmg 
of one finger agamst the teeth when thinhing it is not appar 
ently an expression of shyness 

The Kilvuyu nation is divided into thirteen Clans (i n ka) 
The members of each clan have a blood tie in common, but are 
,not restricted to any particular geographical area they hvo 
side by side A man belongs to the tnbe of his father He may 
not marry a member of the clan of either his father or his 
mother,^ hut mav return to that of his grandmother There 
are said to be certain other restrictions as to marnage between 
particular clans which cannot be broken without penalty of 
barrenness ^ 

Some clans have a recogmsed headman, others have not 
The chief N’duim and his father are heads of the Anjiru 
The head of the Mwesaga is said to live near Karuris The chief 
bond of solidarity is mutual responsibility for the murder fine, 
which can be collected from all members of the clan over a 
very large distnct , the arrangement has the curious result, 
that if a man murders one of his own clan m his oivn district 
no murder fine need be paid 

It is also reported that members of a clan would meet 
and discuss any subject and offer sacrifice, and thus arrive at 
a concerted course of action A clan uould always provide 
hospitality to its own members who were on a journey 

There is no distinction m dress and ornament to mark to 
what clan a man belongs, but certain persons profess to be 
able to state the elan of any individual by examming lus 
hand Such a person was once challen^d by Sir McGroegar 
to name the clans of three men in the missionary’s team, and 
in each case was successful 

* genorftl result of our ujvestigst on luid is corroborated by Mr 

McGregor It dented In the caw of one mewber of tho cUn agoeWlcnj but 
this msy buro been due to n mwundersUndmg 
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Bee boxes, as sold in markets, may bo seen marked mtb 
designs which are said to bo connected with particular clans, 
apparently those of the makers of the boxes. 



LIST OF CLANS 


1 . A-cFft-ra. I 

2 . A-ga^LS'ku. | 

3. A-garthi'gi-a, 

4. Ai-cha-ka-ma-yo. | 

6. Ai-ri-mu. 

6. A'-H-fi-rti orMVe-sa-ga or IThi-ni. 

7, Am-ba-i. 


8. An-gi-ri or Ai-tbe-ka-h< 

9, An-ji-ru. 

10. An-g6-i. 

11. E-tha^ga. 

12. Ai-ze-ran'-dn. 

13. Ai-M-e-gfr-DJ. 


The traditions in various clans are hereditary and diSer 
from one another, especially as regards food. Some may 
theoretically eat wild game, others not even out of a pot where 
ench has been cooked. An old man dying, calls his sons, and 
hands on the instructions given to him by his father. Trig 
dying curse, “M-ru-me,” is invoked on those who depart 
from these instructions. It has been stated that certain 
lands may he thus entailed by parental direction, and may 
not be sold. This we have not been able to trace, except as far 
as regards the preservation of some land under timber. The 
Achera, the Ambui, the Ethaga, and the Anjiru^ may eat 
wild game. . In two other clans, Angari and Aizeran'du, some 
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may eat •wild game and some may not. This difference is 
accounted for by tradition, that in each there were originally 
two brothers, one of w'hom went and killed game and the other 
did not, and their respective descendants adhere to the pre- 
cedent thus laid dorni. Men are even met vath to whom all 
meat is forbidden. 

^e Agachiku clan must not work iron, and must not act 
•as circumcisors. The M’wesaga are the clan mo'st strongly 
differentiated. They share with the Agachiku the prohibition 
of working iron. They have also certain mysterious powers 
'All males of the clan can see rain coming and can stop it» 
and for them to express admiration of any person is to bring 
about evil ; this can be counteracted by the Medicine-Man, 
who makes mud uith spittle and touches until it tl» temple, 
throat, and stomach of the victim. If admiration is expressed 
without bad intent, no barm will result. They are also bound 
by filial duty to preserve certain land as woodlands. The 
clans are again subdivided into families.^ 


arS' Woa ^ foUowmg notes on this sabjeet m the 

« aass.ficat.on of the K.knyn hy then- totem.o dans — 


Olavs. 

Kahnno 

Mw.znga. . . . ' 

Anjmi . ' ! ^ 

AgachJxo ... * 

Achera . ^ ‘ 

Amber* 

Alz.randu . 

Agaz.g,n . : ; ; 

Aamgeni . , , ^ 

'’an has its med.cino 


ToTEir 

. The stomach, etc , of a sheep 
. All wild game, 

. E'ephant and all birds 
. Zebra, 

. Svrala, Thomson’s gazelle 
. Fish. 

. Hippo 
. Wart hog 
. SJpalo. 

i, there is no particular dsn of mediem* 


tnem^ ZiZ*’ ^«aga clan are supposed to be under a ctiise. m*”/ 

OTCntuallv die ^'’”**^* '^”'1 ’^»*'der about jn a ntsdstafe, and 

thli^y b expensive, costing 


as/; phot 

Vnother M\n\er 01 standing \t Ease 
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. MEN A>’D MAXKEUS 

In cli*5pfHition xWA:uj*u are natunUy fht«‘rful; 
mem% ItKiuaciou’j, and laugh ter do vtncr. Soon forgetting their 
tttjubles and lacking the spirit of vindictivene^’i. Tliey 
have a great scn?e of justice, and endor'C the infliction of 
tho severest punLilnnent if they know they are in the wrong. 
Tlicy ranch dislike and are hurt by the hectoring rudene«* o! 
tho European of tho “damned nigger” school of thought 
and manner. • 

Tlraugh shrewd enough in matte r» of business, tliey are 
wanting in tlic cver-prc«ent greediness that characterises the 
Masai. 

The M’kikuj'u is by nature extraordinarily honest ; bright 
and intelligent, trustful and truthful in contact svith one 
European^ ho becomes stupid and unreliable, tricky, and 
treacherous to a degree, in the hands of another: it all depends 
on how ho is treated. His moral code is dealt with raoro 
fully later on. lie may be summed up ns being cxccplionnlly 
good native material, but of bo plastic a character that If 
badly handled at the outset it is spoiled permanently. 

They are naturally polite in their intercourse with one 
another, and a very defmito code of good manners exists. It 
is the custom for w’oraen and children to stand aside for 
warriors to pass on the path, but tho warrior will nhvoyn 
yield tho road to an old w'oman. Tho order kept at nil 
functions is very striking. Even tho children, though never 
harshly treated or spoken to, behave considerately and 
courteously ; very di /Terentiy from tho Uttlo European wild 
beasts who are permitted by their parents to conduct them- 
selves in such a way as to render life a scourge to nil the 
other passengers on board tho mail steamers to East Africa. 

The custom of spitting on an object in order to secure 
good luck is found amongst tho Akikdyu. Tliis liabit exists 
amongst our owm lower orders in tho custom of spitting on n 
coin. 
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To Rpit tipon ft person or thing is ftlso an expression of good 
wll. TIjo blftclcsmith spits tipon the sword Jio has 
before handing it over to the OAvner : so, too, courtesy ^ 

that ft mon should spit in his hand before olTcring it to a fnen 
and the fcmnlo visitors spit on tho ncttly-arrivcd youngster as 
ft sign of Avclcomo. ^ , 

1 once saw an amusing instonco of this spitting in accor 
.anco with politeness. An unarmed old man was going acres 
tho hollow camp square Avheii a largo boarhound^ 
sprang on its legs and galloped after him for a frolic, 
old felloAV suddenly saw it coming, and never having 
such a creature, for tho Akikdjm have no dogs, lAas vC 
frightened, and turned to fly. Then it daAvned on him t a 
it was tho strange beast of tho white man, so lie stoppc i 
knelt down, spat into tho palm of his hand and exten e 
it to tho pup so as to express amitj» in tho same way as 
would have dono to its master. Noav tho dog had been 
taught to "shako hands,” so, of course, Avhen it 
him, it sat up and extended its paAV, and tho , friendlies 
f relations were established between them. 

The Akikuyu in the districts hero dealt with are, accor mg 
to my experience, a sober people, but it has been stated t a 
in some other districts it is far othenviso. ^ ^ 

The old men are inveterate snufi-takers, for no Mkikuyn 
smokes. The young warriors occasionally take a pinch, n 
a snuif ^bottle is not often seen decorating their hoso^' 
Tobacco, like native beer, seems to be reserved as a consolation 
of middle life and of old age. Still, to offer snuff to any no® 
is a form of courtesy. It is not an uncommon thing to sc® 
one traveller accost another to try the favour of a- pinch, 
and such a request is never directly refused. 

The plant is casually cultivated, and tho dried tobacco 
leaf is made up m the form of a rope for the purpose^ o 
• preservation and convenience in trading. A small portion 
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of such IS takca and slightly greased uith sheep's tail fat 
that has been rendered down. It is then laid on a flat rubbing 
Blone, similar in shape but much smaller than the lower one 
used in mealing com. Tlie upper stone employed is, liowever, 
altogether different from the upper mealing stone, for it 
takes the form of a stone globe the size of a large orange. 
Under this the leal is triturated by a movement imparted 
to the ball that is partly a push and partly a roll, (Exactly 
similar balls arc shomi in Fewkes, The Aborigines of Porto 
Jtico, Plate xxxi. figs, c. f. g.) From time to time more 
grease is very carefully added drop by drop only, just sufficient 
being given to maintain it in the condition of a damp powder. 

The form in wliich it is sold in the market is shown on 
Pi.ix. Fig.t. 

It is expensive. Such a packet would last a man' 
perhaps three days. It would cost two good sticks of sugar 
cane — something approaching the value of half a day’s work, 
though it is exceedingly difficult to express values accurately 
when describing dealings between native and native. 


^ The foUowmg tenra arc employed in speaking of men : 


Kr-UE , , 

Mn'-iio 

MVi-XA'*EE . 

■WA-XA.->Ur-TJ-KU 
JIuk'.du aio-oE'-itA 
Ka-ra-bai* 

M’zcr'-i . 

M’lca'-I A KI-A-RA . 
il’ztJR'-I A BOU't 


A small toy, 

A tig boy (nncircnmtised). 

A young maa recently circumcised, 

A -warrior — an adult mit Ti , 

A married man, 

„ With a child, 

ji whose children are 

fXeOTiWfe’Wp, 

An elderly man 

» who needs a sticlc. 

,1 ^ of extreme old age. 



DRESS 

The SridkuTU carries on his person certain garments and 
certain ornaments, wMcli, taken together, constitu e ^ 
dress. His dress (thus defined) varies mth his age 
the occasion. Some parts of it are worn for the sa 
propriety, some for utility, and some simply to complj^^ 
custom. It is convenient to consider that eveiy a ’p ’ 
on any individual "with whom one may he thro^vn in con a^^j 
falls within one of the above heads, and that each item has i ^ 
own story to tell. Here we shall solely speak of the drws o 
the boys and men : that of the women is dealt with elsew er®* 

HAiR-HnEssrNO a 

The different ways of dressing the head, either by adding 
to the hair or by shaving it off, is in itself alone a la^g 
subject. Every little district has, in the case of mem 
its own styles of adorning the hair. Throughout li o a 
man is constantly having his head shaved, , in whole or 
• part, in accordance vath passing events of moment to » • 

To women these remarks do not largely applyt thoug 
occasionally a girl or young woman may bo seen with a mop 
head for special reasons, or a middle-aged woman will shave 
her tuft, as a \\hito uoman ^^ouId commence wearing o cap* 
These frequent ceremonial shavings of the head, and tbo 
subsequent permission of the hair to grow again, appear to bo 
dictated partly bj’ a religious feeling and partly bjr a mere 
obedience to the canons of custom. 

All hair, other than that of the scalp, is pulled out by tb^ 
roots by both men and vomen. For this purpose 
are constantly carried about tho person. When an ^I’kikuy*^ 
has nothing obe to do, ho hunts for stray hairs. 

Tlieir linir is short, curly, and as fine as tho finest Angl*>* 
Saxon hair v hen carefully compared. 
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HAIR-DHESSING 

One icrt!/ of doing it is to take tlic smallest tuft of hair W. x 
possible and to tmst into it tho fibres of a wood bark, vbereby 
the appearance of a cord of long hair is obtained. This 
process is repeated all over the head, the length of tho cords 
being regulated according to their position. When tlioy aro 
all completed, a line is taken across the crown of the iicad from 
ear to ear. AU cords arising in front of that partii^ are then 
divided into three equal portions . Tho ends of the cords of each* 
division are finely "whipped together, and form thus three 
pendants, tho centre one of which falls over tho middle of tho 
forehead, and tho other tw'O over tho right and left templo 
respectively. They are retained in their correct position by a 
string connecting tho points. Tho cords arising beliind tho 
transverse -parting are disposed of by allowing the lower ones 
to remain loose, as a thick fringe reaching w oU dorni over the 
neck ; whilst the upper ones, extending from ear to car, are 
brought together to form a pigtail, which hangs over and 
extends below the fringe. This pigtail is well whipped at 
intervals to preserve its form. The whole is then anointed 
with a plentiful amount of red ochreous clay and oil rendered 
down from the tail of the sheep. 

Another style of dressing the hair is to take the long wing fl 
plumes of the vulture (n’de-ri) and to strip tho vane from either 
side of the stem, thus obtaining from each plume two curling 
bands of feather. These strips of feather are then securely 
whipped by one end to tufts of hair. Tho tufts are composed of 
all the hair arising from tho top of the head over an area of the 
size of the hand ; where our religious bates the scalp by shaving, 
the native attaches strips of feather as closely as ho can. 

• The rest of the hair is left in its natural state — short, crisp, 
curly, like a thin woven mat. 

The head is anointed -with mutton fat and ted ochre, but 
not 80 the feathers. These are carefully and tastefully arranged 
80 that the natural curl, obtamed by stripping the vane from the 
axis, shall bo the same for aU feathejs on one side of the head. 



Plate x 

A Kikuyu Warhior — Ohdinauy Dress 

Shows — 

a Special form of hair-dressmg with strip of feathers 
b The shaved forehead 
c The ornamental brow fillet of heads 
d Cham earrmgs (PI xid Fig 3 ) 
e Metal collar and chain (PI xviii. Fig 1 ) 
f Stnng necklace (PI xx Fig 1 ) 

g Part of shoulders and chest covered with red ochre and 
fat (showing dark above the clear skin of arm and 
breast) 

^ The body strap of shells worn diagonally 
* The garment, here made of calico (Americano) , ®ne 
method of wearing 

j Arm ornaments — (l) Brass wire, cod (2) Strap worked 
with beads (PI xxvui Fig 1 ) 

< Method of wearing sword on right side. 
i Upper Iron portion (i ti mu) and part of the middle or 
V ooden portion (m \ ti) of fighting speir 
M Left arm bracelet — right armlet 



PI..X 




Plate xi 


Fig 1 shows — 

a A common st>k of dressing the hair Icngtliened, 
parted, whipped into pigUlls llmt from the bach of 
the head lengtliened till it covers the whole of the * 
nech, 

b The cut that is customan when shaping the stomach 
of the ot into a head coiering This example has 
not yet been tnmmed and OTnarnented 
c The cartilage of the ear adorned witli a special fonn of 
ornament (See PI xin Fig 2 ) 
i{ A double row of raised scars on the left arm 
c A special form of arm ornament (Cf PI xwii Fig S) 

Fig 2 shows — 

a The hair dressed m the same way as Fig 1 Tlie pig 
tails ate, however, here fashioned in a manner much 
more common than is there shown 
b The head covenng is accurately shaped and bordered 
With beads 

c Tlie tope-libe lobe of the ear is shown passed upwards 
over the cartilage The cartilage lies beneath the 
head covenng • 

Attached to the cartilage and dependent from it is an 
ornament (n gt n) formed of a thin triangular plate 
of bone The anterior extremity of the n gi n is 
tucked behind the antenor half of the lobe This 
ornament is often attached to the hair at the back 
of tlie head or dependent over the forehead (See 
PI XXV ) 

d The garment is worn passing over and around both 
shoulders, the manner always adopted for warmth 
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HAIR-DRESSING 


This effect (PI x } is very pleasing , the steel black of tke 
feathers contrasting well with the coloured ointment, ana 
harmomsing with the natural colour of the skin of the face 
With the hair dressed thus, a fillet, consisting of a single 
row of small black and white beads (mu ga si), is worn 
placed low on the forehead, but little above the eyebronrs > 
and from its centre a pendant drops to the root of the nose 
Another uay of dressing the hair is to take a tuft m tbe 
centre of the crown and to attach to it a pellet of clay the shape 
"nd size of a filbert Prom this central button others are 


ymmetncally arranged m concentric circles, each pl^ijne 
□uching Its neighbour above, below, and laterally Being 
oated wath grease and red ochre, the appearance is that of * 
oof of red ornamental tiles The whole of the Wr of the 
lead IS thus treated One small ornament only "uorn 
lependent from the crown when the hair is thus dressed 
One of the commonest styles is very effective In 
}he naturally short hair having been lengthened by having 
bark strmg twisted up with it, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say. cords of the desired length having been 
attached to the head by twisting them into tufts of the natural 
short hair, an effect is obtained exactly like the roped coat of 
a prize poodle dog 


The hair thus lengthened is then aUowed to hang naturaH} 
without any further restraint The cords arc of such a length 
as to reach to the shoulders, but those falling over the forehead 
are made short not depending belou the brous In fact, the 
hair immediately abo\o the forehead is shaved off m order 
that the short cords m front may hang m the fashion desired 
No hat nor cap is generallywom by the people, a fonn 
of casque shaped head covering, made from the stomach 
o the ox turned inside out may, lioueicr, occasionally b® 
seen Tins headgear is much worn by the Masai warriom, 
an 1 10 Akikfij u have probablj copied it from them 
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EaK OnXAilENTS 

The first thought of a il’kikuyu is to ornament his ears : 
to this even the dressing of his hair is a secondary consideration. 

Ear ornaments may be divided into — 

(1) Those attached to the edge of the cartilage (du-g^‘-ra) 
of the ear. 

(3) Those supported by the lobe (gd-tu). • 

The cartilage, in the case of men, has three boles made in 
its upper convex border to support three quills in an erect PL lu 
position. Sometimes another hole is made in it lower down, 
but tbis is to carry some other form of ornament, for quills Pi. Ixi 
are not worn projecting horizontally. 

In somi> districts the men uear five quills instead of three, 
but five quills are usually only worn by the w'omen. 

Some months before the time for the circumcision rite to be 
performed, the lobes of the boys' ears aro pierced. The 
aperture is gradually dilated, by constantly wearing in it a suc- 
cession of rings of gradually increasing size, until an object Pt xi 
the size of the largest orange may be passed through it easily. 

To achieve this condition is said to take about four months. 

Together with dilatation of the aperture, hypertrophy of the 
lobe takes place, until it becomes like a round india-rubber 
cord the size of a stout lead pencil, and often reaches aa a loop 
down to the shoulder. 

When not in. use for the support of an ornament, the dilated 
lobo is loosely twisted up, and the eye, thereby formed at the 
end, passed over the cartilage so as to hang it up and to prevent PL 3 
•it getting tom. Should this happen a surgical operation is 
required to make good the damage, and for this the fee is a 
goat. 

Some of the ornaments worn by men in the cartilage are— 

(1) The ear quills (s. ron-i-or'-i, pi ny-orf-i, also chu-ma). pl 
I n the simplest fonh these are single stems of grass having 
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a bead of gum at the base. Tho free end is passed through the 
hole in tho cnrtilngo. It cannot slip out backwards, because 
of tho bead of gum. It docs not slip out downwards, because 
of tbo position it assumes in conscquonco of its length. 

Tho same ornament, in a difTorent form, consists of a strip 


of leather placed in tho hollow of tho upper edge of the ea , 
into which arc fitted tluxjargcr ends of tho stems of three 
feathers. Each rachia passes through a corresponding ho e 
made in tho upper border of tho cartilage. On each 
are placed six dark blue beads, and tho tip is finished o 
with one small white bead and a whipping of thread 


gum. 

. (2) A helix of brass wire (hu-la>hu-li) forming ’a boss, 

- worn in the lowest aperture made in tho edge o^.tho carti- 
lage. 

(3) A riTi^ of the very smallest coloured beads, threade 
on a fibre of tendon, wnm in the fourth or lowest aperture 
made in the cartilage. 

(4) A ^asseZ of tho finest beads. 

In men the dilated lobe may support — 

, (1) A cylinder of wood (mu-ti wa gu-tu), plain or oma 
mented. 


3 (2) A disc of woodf usually ornamented with inlaid beads. 

1. (3) Hoojis of various sizes. They are carved from w'ood, 

and have a deeply-concave border, in which the ropedike lobe 
of the ear hes. 


(4) An oval disc (go-so-rei-i) of lead. Europeans say that 
these' were originally beaten out of Maria Theresa dollars, 
formerly nurreut on the coast, 

(5) A cylinder made of twisted wire, the shape and size of 
a small coKon ree?— .from this depends short lengths of chain. 
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I ORTKAIT 0^ Ka« LH | 

One o{ the most mnuemiil of th,* \l.i 
greit abihtj Shows — " md i rmn of 

1 The amen r portion of the sc ilp shave 
.nd not aVt:?cmn^^in 
of his jears is quite eageptional ’ 

3 A tjpical Kiki vu ear — 

(t») The lobe (reaching^to the level of th»-rl \ 

taming another peculiar car con. 

IM xin I ig 6 ^ ornament C/ 

skins and of the longVorm)^T brouihrt"'^‘*f monkey 
right shoulder hy a thong and slidiil?^^ ,re^f ‘ 

5 A pair of iron wire armlets ^ 

0 The usual walking stick 
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I All Ohvamlstsj 

1 1;; in Ml in' do, a peculnr orimiitnt of the lolt tf 
the enr, worn hj nun onlj One to sik nn\ he vorn 
I ij; I Method of nnkin^i mi-m'-do 
A «ihort length of iron wire (\) is hipped Tt ench en 
>\ith fine iron uire (\, \) V sni lU tnh of copper is n 
w ripped 1 round each end ind h immered into a hos® 
the pirticuKr shape shown Tlie bir is then bent to ^ 
required form and the final \\ hipping added 
Length m the straight, 3 m 
Length when shaped, ijin 
Two mt in -do weigli | or 

I ig in IS Fig 1 to which the final shape Ins been 
gtaen and the final additional whipping of fine copper w 
added between a and x 

3 Ml in' do ornamented w ith short lengths of 
worn by elderly men only For comfort the wearer i^- 
added a wrapping of leather at top Length from top o 
curve to bottom of fringe, in weight, 2 J oz 

2 Hu la hu li, ornament worn by anybody m lowest of 
the perforations m the cartilage “ b ormerly it w as w orn ov 
old men, but not nowadays Diameter, ,, in The centre 
stands abo\e the surface fin 

4 Lengths of iron chain worn attached to the cartilajl^* 
obtained from Meru (foot of Mt Kenya) The pattern ot 
the chain is Kamba ( } Length, 4^10 

5 Open ring of iron wire whipped with fine copper 
wire to which is attached lengths of fine chain Morn in 
the cartilage A number of similar but considerably larger 
rings are show n in use PI xii p 32 a 

6 Ke chu i ( a ring ) is an ornament of the lobe A 
spiral of iron wire in the form of a cylinder, is whipped 
fine copperwire at either extremity To a bead span lengths 
{g|in ) of chain are attached \\cigh% 2 oz To fit it to 
the pr the iron wire is straightened out On it an iron tube 
IS then threaded By means of the tube the straightened 
wire is then coiled around the lobe of the ear to form the 
figure shown m use PI xii p 3^ a, PI Kiii 

3a b 
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t AM 0»SA>1I NTS— L<I11F ONt T 

I A pile of rmjjsuiMc -lx.) of iliffcrent si?Ci cxp'‘*'‘^ 
inp tlie loth, of ilic cnr Worn b\ ‘'ntl >oiin;l iriirric 

A\omcn, nUo bj wirriors uul men of ill ijjcs, but 
In boNs iiul j;irls until prtpinnj^ for iiutntion 

2t 5 >* 2b I ximplcs tiVcn from pil<^ * mcwcJ 
different ispects Circumference of the snitUcsl, -f * 
the lir^cst, 8 J in 

3* 3"* 3f Solid discs of nood, ornunented nith bend 
on outer face, norn for ornimcnt in tfic distended lo ’C 

3 Circumference, 7 } in , depth, 3 ! m 

3" .. 7 * in , ,, ijin 

3^-* ,, 7 i in , M 5 A ii' 

Largest specimen in collection is 9 in m circumference 

5 A plain solid cjlindcr of s\ood, shaped nt the end 
(ki Ion gi'-ti J a gu -tu) The t\\ o points that come next to 
the neck are somewhat shortened n i> = ij m Not a\orn 
in pairs 

4 Similar article to 5, but larger and shghtlj orna 
mented a-l»=3jin 

6 Is similar to 5 and 4, and made of solid ivory 
Referred to as mu'-ii wa gu' tu The lower inside tip 
has been shortened 

7. 7a ki bn gi -ti ya gu'-tu A beautifullj modelled 
wood ornament into which the rope hi e lobe is slipped 
Not common Worn bj avarnors only yn, position when 
in use 7, laid on its side to show construction 

Length, yn, n-d t> = 3^ in 
Depth, ya, d-c = i| in 
3sd 
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Lar “Blocks 

I C-irved orn-iment of %\ood (mu -ti w'l gu -tu) The 
spike a IS pnssecl through the distended lobe of the etr 
The lobe is then slightly stretched to allow it to be sbppe 
over the lower point, h Between t and c is "i shallow 
groove extending round the whole circumference of the 
article In this groove the hyperti ophied lobe lies like a 
solid rubber tyre on a bicycle wheel Uncommon Extreme 
length, 6i in Length of prong, o-c, 2^ m Circumference 
m groove, he, 7^ in 

■* A common form of ornament for the lobe {mu -ti wa 
gu' tu) A hollow wooden cylinder carved into form indi 
cated The extremities of the spikes are united by a string 
of beads The lower end of the cylinder is thrust into the 
slightly stretched loop formed by the hypertrophied lobe 
which hes around it at the lev “I d-e In wear the spikes 
maintain a position directed upwards and slightly forward 
Girth, d-e, 6J in Extreme length, 5^ in Length of prong, 
•’1 in Interval between prongs, outside to outside, 2^ m 
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Car “Sticks ’ (Ron i oi'-i) 

Worn in the cnrtilage of cTr 

One of the most typictl omiments of the Akiknyu 
The essentiTl thing is the spikes ib c), ^^hlch risu nbote the 
upper bonier of the cartiHge The piece of leather (n), into 
which the “sticks • are set, lies m the gutter in the upper 
external border of the cartilage Rs function is mereU to 
support the sticks The chain dependent from the leather 
as here shown is a somewhat unusual addition 

t/ PI Ml. I>I xxs 



NtCKLACE 


The beads of the string are a dark blue (the most salu 
colour) The extremity of each length of the fringe 
Cham «s terminated by t«o milk->Nhite beads tied to it. 
i-engih of necklace, 151 m. 

General length of fringe throughout, si in. 
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XltK 

I. Mu-hi-nt-o, or 
coHnr, formtil of .i 
sinjjle rod of stout 
iron ^\lre x^liipptd 
nround \\ Jth fintr iron 
\\ ire. Os cr tUe centre 
(where there is no 
whipping) lengths of 
ch'iin are laid, and 
then o\cr them two 
pieces of flit iron art 
folded. These art 
compressed latcralK, 
conicrting them into 
a tube. 1 rom each 
tube four lengths of 
fine iron chain depend 
to the wiist. 

One of the com- 
monest and most 
graceful of the neck 
ornaments Worn 
both by men and 
vromen* neser bs 
children 

Circumference of 
collar, I in 

1 Length of depen- 
dent chain, 34 in. 

Obtained from an 
M’kikuyu of the 
Mer'-u country (foot-hills of Mt Kent a) 

2 \ flat ornamental collar of flexible iron Made 
apparently by binding a core of smaller gauge wire with 
other much stouter, leaiing a considerable and even 
inters al between each turn The whole has been then 
somewhat flattened and rendered homogeneous bj hammer- 
ing. Each turn thus tests agavrst vts fellow at an angle of 
45°. One extremity of the whipping wire terminates in a 
hook and the other in an eje.^ 

Obtained from an M’kikuyu from the Mer'-u country 
(foot-hiUs of Mt. Kenya). 

33 k 
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Necklaces 

I A necklace of beads wiih a fringe of 
pieces of )Jard^\ood. Such is ^\o^n by boys ^,^1^ 

men not by others. It is simply called mi -ti. 
interest is in the design. 

Total length, 15 in. 

Length of trumpet, 1 m. 

2 Hoops of fine grass plaited over a core 
(ma-li-g.-rl-gi). Made by little girls when b.ri^-scanng 
and used by them only The hoop is formed ^ 
together the two ends of twine. Some lialf-t oz 


Length, in. 


3. Ki-ban'-di, a neck ornament made and wm ^ 
bojs Five lengths of grass stem (lA in ) arc bro 
together bj a double string passing through the cavi 
each Another cord forming the neck string _is* ^ ^ 

same time, passed through each bight projecting a* 
upper end. The string passing through the grass stem 
then drawn tight and secured. 

TIic 

4 A single string of beads of graduated sizes, 
larger beads are formed of the wood mu-liu'-ti, 
ones of the wood ki-ra'-go They are valued for the sc 
they are considered to give off when rubbed together 
wear. Worn doubled, forming two necklaces. 

Total length of string, 60 in 

Circumference of largest bead, 2 \ in . , of smallest, ii 

5 Mon’-do, satchel worn round the neck bj hovs« 
warriors, and elderly men. Lach compartment contain* • 
“ medicine”— I e , a vanetj of different drugs ns com- 
pounded for the wearer hj tlie medicine-man to form • 
charm Tin. design and workmanship of the article 
that of the wearer. 

Sirt, 3 X 2 in. 

I ringc, 3 in 
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NcCl I ACES 


I Ml rei-mcMi, in orniment of fixed design worn i 
boys only up to time of circumcision 

A string of blue beids (i6 in ) his betwixt 
in Its interior portion eighteen tibs of leither 0 t e ^ 

It and whipped with copper \\ire A cowrie ® 
which ire ittiched six lengths of iron chim (14 m J? 

1 pendant 

2 1 ken 1 a, or collarette, w orn by big girls m J married 

\vomen The pattern is siid to be \erj old fishionei 


Length of necklace, 21 in 
pendant, 3 in 
, chain, II in 

Necklace beads, two outside rows, milk white 
, , centre row , red 

Pendant beads, two outside rows, red 
, ,, centre row, milk white 

3 Represents one of two specimens Both h"'' 
obviously had much wear Each obtained from a 
source, ^et details of construction arc identical 
lace formed of treble row of beads , centre row dark r ’ 
outer rows milk white To this is ittached row of 
shells, their extremities united by single row of milk w ' 
beads 

The treble row of beads is maintained in ribbon 
by strip of leather pierced bj three holes to carrj the t re 
threading strings 

Length of collarette, i8i in 
>, pendant, ij in 
N ,, chain, iij 111 

Pendant of one worked with blue beads 
>> other ,, ,, white ,, 

3*1 
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V Vai uaih h Necklace 

The lei\<.s of i certain 
pHnt -irL much ipprecnted 
for their sci.nt Thej come, 
the mti\us s'i%, from the 
countrj near Lihe Nanasln, 
anil hence « ere formerly only 
obtained through the Masai 
by trade I rom the lea\es 
these necklaces are made b> 
the \kikiju Each element 
consists, on section, of one or 
more leases compressed into 
a solid cone The appearance 
of an open wire sshippmg JS 
due to the midrib Each 
cone IS held tightly against 
Its neighbour by a knotted 
cord encircling its larger end 
^ in from the base 

Of each element, length 

Of total necklace, length 
-8 in 

The Kikuyu name of the 
necklace and of the plant 
from which it is made is 
ma li 1 chu a 
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Orkamentatiok of TnE Pace A27I> Neck. 

The noso, tbo nostrils, and both of the Ups are never in any 
way pierced or ornamented. 

' No iNrkikdyu, in tbo districts dealt with, either files or 
removes any of his teeth. This is the more romarhahle con> 
sidering the fearsome practice of the Akamlja, from whom the 
Ahikuyn say they are descended. C The Itlas-ai, too, invariably 
remove an upper incisor in order, they declare, that they may 
be fed with milk when the jaws are clenched with tetanus. 
On the other hand, the Aldkuyu, their neighbours, say, when 
questioned, that they find no necessity to do so for this purpose. 
As a rule their teeth are excellent, and caries rare. In cases 
of decay and extreme pain, a tooth is removed by breaking 
away the wall of the socket with the point of a knife tapped on 
its butt with a stone. The damage done to the jaw is con- 
siderable. The dentist’s fee is a load of flour. They do not 
seem to experience pain to anything like the same extent that 
a European would under similar circumstances. The natives 
'are constantly polishing their teeth with a green stick which 
. has been chewed at one end, so as to form a brush, and they 
say they use charcoal, or a form of soft stone, as tooth-powder. 
1 have never seen them use a toothpick, but have been warned 
that to employ a porcupine quill for the purpose \viH result in 
all the teeth presently becoming friable, and breaking down 
like dried mud.” 

t Big lads and girls frequently decorate their cheeks with a 
pair or more of patches in the form of a star, and each the 
size of a shilling. For this purpose a vegetable dye is used 
that temporarily stains their naturally brownish-black ekin 
to an intensely black hue. They also sometimes adorn 
their faces with a painted domino of blue or ted on the occasion 
of a dance ; it has no significance that the writer is aware of 
but he has seen it also amongst the Masai.'^ 

The neck is always, from earliest childhood, decorated 
by some form of collar or band. This is usually composed 
cither of beads of sorts, of cordage, or of wrought metalwork. In 
addition, there is the chain sling of the universal snuff bottle 
5 
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Each ago of each sct vears the 
Custom o\cn prc=tcr»bc 3 , too, the manner ^ ^ the 

shah bo^\om according to the occasion ‘ ground 

belt that IS edged sMth n fnngo of chain must bo 
the i\ai3t m public, jet tho samo is pcrmittca ,, 
and 13 usually ■worn, na n sash, passing o^er one s 
under tho opposite arm uhen herding tho goats . m 
lilost of tho different forms of ornament arc il u 
Dho plates, and are accompanied by detailed notes on 


Ratsient ^ ^ 

Tho ono and onlj' garment worn bj men and 
protection 13 tho n’gu o, a form of capo Of these 
aro made of goat skins selected for their colour, ^ 'upmate 
be either all dark chestnut, or chestnut and 'v\hite as a 
skins, and ornamented %\ith beads and raided gttes 

Short bright lengths of chain arc also attached to small r 
of beads, and \ery effectively set oil the rich, dar 
skin This garment may often now bo seen made of ® 
which 13 sometimes preferred on account of its ug 
The length rec^uired is three “ hands ” ^ letelv' 

This garment is m orn m such a manner as to comp 
drape the whole of the upper part of the body, and w 
m its place by an adjustable thong vihich brings toge 
the ends of the upper border at a point m from 
comers This thong mps the right shoulder, either J 
above or belov its curve The right arm is thus free to m 
pulate the sword and spear The left arm is either jg 
or left hare according to the fancy of the v\ earer The "w ^ 
effect IS very graceful 

When working in the fields men often wear only a banan ^ 
leaf Th^ midrib forms a strap around the waist, g 
the blade of the leaf, sphttmg into strips, depend* from 
midnb, forming a short petticoat It is considered improp® 

' A hand » tUo distance from the internal condyle of the eltow 3°*“^ 
t p of the m ddlo finger The price la a fixed earn The purchaser is only * j 

to claim his o^ arm as the measure He is not entitled to call m any long ann® 
friend. The seller may not himself measure off the stufi 
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even when working quite alone, to ho unclothed, and any 
one transgressing is liable to bo reported, and brought before 
the ciders of the village* * A man, however, is considered - 
fnlly dressed if he is wearing his mu-ni-or'-ai which is a strap Pt 
an inch. wide, from which depends a fringe of fine chain 3 in. 
deep, as referred to above. 

The short capo is sometimes seen in the colder and 
wetter parts lengthened to the knee and mdened. It is then PL xxvi 
made of the handsome pelts of the grey monkey or of the 
Uyrax. But these long robes are not worn by the younger 
men. 

• Ornaments of Arms, Waist, Legs 

L The curve of the shoulder and the outer part of the upper 
atm is often decorated by small lenticular artificial scars PL *5. i 
of a .keloid character. Beyond this no form of tattooing 
is indulged in. On the upper arm some one of the many 
special ornaments for the purpose is almost invariably worn, 
as also are different sorts of bracelets, some shapes extending 
half-way to the elbow. 

On the fingers may sometimes be seen rings formed of a 
coil of fine ^\ire ; again, in some parts an incurved lozenf»e- 
shaped plaque of iron forms the upper surface of a ring which 
‘ covers the whole of the back of the proximal phalanx* This 
form of ring is very common amongst the Masai. Pl. 

Round the waist is worn some form of fringe which varies 
in character with the occasion. 

Above the swell of the calf is usually some form of orna- 
ment, whilst the ankle is commonly encircled vrith a thong 
on which are threaded a number of little bells which pleasantly 
mark the carer’s otherwise silent tread. These lie below 
a band of black fur, ''j 

Sandals are seldom worn except by travellers'. 
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The One \nd Onln G\h>ient or MeV and Bo%9> 

THE N'ot5-o 

1 A n jn‘-o foldwl to show mnnner of earing iU Size of 
this eiamplc, 4tx22Hn 

2 Another specimen spread out flat to show the cut 
Size of this, 42 X 22 in 

ri viii p 20c, PI \xv p 3Cc, show the appearance m 
wear 
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Tuo Yoing Wauhiors in Mum 

Figure to left shows — 

(n) Mode of wearing the garment, in this c'lse 
of goitskins 

(I>) Beadwork cap of stomach of the ox 

(c) Peculiar triangular ornament (n’gi' rOt attached 

to hair and dependent oxer forehead 
PI XI Fig 2 

(d) The ear quills See PI xxi 

(e) The collar xx ith dependent chain reac hinghcloxv 

the xxaist Txxo such are here xxorn 
PI XX 111 Fig I 

(/) The ra cdeof xx earing the sxvord The scabbard 
lies next to the skin on the side vxhere the 
garment is open See PI x 
(^) Bracelets of iron x\ ire PI xxxii Fig 5 

(h) Fighting spear The xxhole is of xxrought iron, 
except that portion here grasped bx the leB 
hand 

(0 Ornamental garter See PI xx Fig 2 
0) Beads round left anl le PI xxxiii 

Figure to right shoxxs — 

(a) The garment, here made of trade calico 

(f ) The hair lengthened sufficientlx to extend ox cr the 
forehead and xxell doxxn the nape of the ntck 
(c) The fillet of beads across the forehead 
f 0 Another form of fighting spear 
(e) “ Medicine’ sexxn into leather sachet, and 
attacheil to a strap xxorn round tit right 
inkle 




An M k1kU\L OF M DDLt \ri I ROM THE LOM tK 

Slopi s oi- Mount K.inangoj 

A N\eU Kroometl \\ cMtln , nnd dicnifed old gentleman 
rl Shows — 


(o) Tht I'lrge warm garment occisiomtly worn in tl>« 
coldtr districts It is mide of picked monktj 
skins 

(l>) Metlio 1 of w tiring tie girmtnt wlen wiriiltl* H 
not dcsirtd 

(c) Tl e spenr cirricd bj setertns Icing Iighttr «1 
lilt fighting one PI cxxii 
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Kl-Nt-A'-IA, OH rMHHOintKFn UAM>‘i 

Worn by bojs, unmarried [Jirls, and warriors. 

Dj girls around tin. nccU and around tbc upper a 
By bojs and men abo\e tbc calf,abo\e the swell of 
biceps, and around the neck. 

1. Size, 8^ X 3 jn (at ornanitnlal tab) 

2. Size, g| X ^ in To show tongue at one end th ^ 
passtd through the hole in the other end. Length of tong 

5 in. C/. 2n. 

3. Size, loj X t in 

2(1 IS Fig, 2 to show method of fastening by a slidi g 
bead. 

3(1. The common form of stop on any thong, bein^, 
cylinder formed of fine iron or copper wire. 

4. A necklace (rare) formed of discs of bone. 
is ^ in. in diameter and concai o-convex — probably ue 
method of manufacture Process has not been observe 

Two other specimens of embroidered straps, not h®r 
shown, measure respective!} iij x i in and iij ^ Tit’” 
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Waist 1 jnsrES 

I An unornimentcd Itithcr stnp to \\ Incli is 
frinj^c of conls.t i^ht>-fi\e m number, E'lcU of tliesc 
8 in m lenj^tb, ind is composed of short pieces ° 
stem (1 in ) Lichcord is terimnited eitlier b) the a * 
of the upper extremity of the fruit of the fjourd, 
c1t\n of the nnt be'ir, which is Jiollow On niosemei 
chinking sound, is of sleigh-bells, is produced 
a = cliw 

f = jfQurd (similir to tip of "i cucumber) 

-• fhe Af(( III or o, or U nisi Frinzt UmversiUy s'orn 
by wirnors ind by middle iged men From a 
strip, otnimented w ith 1 double row of blue ind s' t* 
beids, ilcpend short lengths (’J in ) of chiin The 
an I ornimentition of the mu ni or' o does not sarj 
fastened by pissmg the pointed thong, terminitmg otte 
extremity, through 1 hole pierced in the other The spir 
of brass wire (c) that is slid along tne pointed thong 1® ^ 
stop IS here well shown 

Length of belt (fringed), 30 in 
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LAND AND AGRICULTURE 


Tiik Kikijni countrj’ is ns fertile m it pp 

only problem for the student is how n people 
unwnrliko has contrived to possess nnd to liold so desiro 
a residence. In its natural condition it abounds, as 
seen, in both wood and water, nhilo the soil is so suite 
cereal crops that it has become the granary of this pa^ 
Africa. In the case of famine in other districts, largo ®**P^*^ 
of corn are bought hero by the Government and forwa 
for the purposes of relief. The present condition of the lao 
can best bo made clear by considering it as virgin, voo c » 
fallow, or cultivated. Of these the last is by far the mos 
important. The land uhich is used for pasture — it 


scarcely bo called pastoral land — is spoken of hereafter. ^ 

Tho manner in -tthich the Virgin Land on tho confines o 
the country is being brought into private ownership has 1^^® 
described. In the heart of the country the only 
which remain are the sacred groves and the common groun 
preserved by custom, such as the dancing-greens. These last 
in some cases owe their present form to communal labour. 

WoodlaTid is, generally speaking, non-existent, tho country 
having been denuded of trees, but there are the following 
exceptions In addition to the sacred groves, which 
usuaUy found on hiUtops, a certain species of giant forest 
tree is coMidered sacred and is always preserved. It is kno''^ 
as the mu-ti mu-gu , and is a form of ficus . These trees may 
destroyed by grass fires, but are never intentionally cut doWBf 
Isolated trees here and there are allowed to remain in order 
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that bce-hoxes may ho placed in them, and they form con- W, 
spicuous objects in tho landscape, Tho traveller ^\ho goes 
half a mile out of his way attracted by the hope of Bhodo, will 
bo doomed to find tho bees already in possession. 

Certain trees, up to about twenty feet in height, arc found 
amongst tho cultivated land. Tlicy are pollarded stocks 
whoso shoots are useful in hut-building; llicreforo they aro 
spared. 

Lastly, in parts of tho country, all too few in number, 
small copses may bo found preserved for limber. These cannot 
bo used without leave being obtained and pajunent given. 
They arc said to belong “ to tho chief,” or at times ” to tho 
elders.” It remmns for other intiuirers to show how far this 
is a caso of communal ownership. Tho obligation of tho clan 
M’we-s&-ga to keep certain lands under woodland has already 
been pointed out. 

Fallow Land is all in private ownership, and cannot bo 
again brought into cultivation by any one except tho owner, 
without his leave. !Fot such permission, in tho majority of 
• cases, pa5micnt would bo expected in the form of goats, though 
a rich man might occasionally make a present to a friend who 
desired an additional shamba. 

Cullivaled Land . — ^Tho Akikuyu arc essentially an agri- 
cultural nation. The countryside, uhen not awaiting its turn 
of cultivation, presents tho appearance of largo allotments 
' or of email fields divided by hedges. The arable ground is 
generally in lots of one and a half to three acres, one or more 
being assigned to the care of each wife of the head of the home- 
stead. Interspersed are large plantations of bananas, manioc 
and sugar-cane. 

The whole of the people are cultivatora of the soil. It 
• is tho duty of the men to clear the land of tho virgin forest 
or of tho brushwood that covers it after lying fallow, and 
roughly to break up the surface. Their help is also required 
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to sc arc tlio birdi from Iho ripening crops ; beyom ^ 
nominally contribute nothing. In practice, however, ^ 
much more, planting and hoeing and harvesting, for * ° ^ 
han not womenkind enough to cultivate his groun 
obliged to assist, and it is not considered dcroga o 

Onois 

Two instruments only are employed in agriculture, 
the crow-bar (mu-ga-ni-ru) for the original breaking op 
ground, which proceeding has already been deseri c . 
is a wooden stake seven feet long, about as thick as o 
and sharpened at one end into a long fine point. -olatc 

ig.3 Tlie other is known ns the kddii-yu, and is a 

instrument of iron like a spear-head, set into a short a 
It is stabbed into the ground and the handle depresse 
which means the soil is prized up w'ith great rapidity 
a spade. Tlio power is chiefly derived from the 
kd-hi-yu are made by the native smiths and are oi ^ 
iron. They are not sharpened. Their form and 
invariable. _ 

The equatorial year has of course no winter and sura 
Its passage is marked by two wet seasons, which occur m 
are our spring and autumn. Planting is done in all 
the first commencement of the rains, and harvesting as 
as the crop has ripened after their cessation. Tber® 
therefore two seed times and two harvests in tTvelve moo 
and when an ll’kikujm speaks of “ a year,” he means 
months. 

Gutting out in paper in ample quantity the moon m 
different phases, and with a supply of counters to repres 
rain, hoeing, birds, etc., we got some of our native frien ^ 
set out for us -what they considered to be a typical Biku3™ 
agricultural year. After due deliberation the subjoined schem^ 
was considered by them to he so. It must be taken, 
an absolute statement of fact, but as the Kikfiyu ideal of a 
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IN the Nrirnijoi tntooi 


Nm 


H S h f/, 


WojiEN Hoeing 

I. Both figures (a and b) show attitude of women at 
field-work and method of holding ka-hi-yu. 

3. a shows attitude in repose, b attitude in work. 

3*.^* shows attitude in repose, b typical attitude m 
^planting and hoeing. The spinal curves are remarkable, 
also the slight degree of flexure of knee-joint. 
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typical year. Tho rains arc very irregular, anil if tlioy fail 
altogether tho crop perishes. 


1st Month 

• 

Plant 

, 3 O 

Light Pains 


2nd Month 

• 

3 O 

Xleary'llajns 

C 

Srd XIonth 

• 

3 O 

Ileary Psmi 

C 

Uain Stops. 

4th Month 


3 O 

no«ng 

c 

6th Month 

O 3 O c 

Uoetng Bird'Searmg 

6th Month 

o 

3 O 

c 


EirJ scaring and llarmt 


Maize, the principal crop, is sown by stabbing holes w ith tho 
kal-hu, about 0 inches in depth and 2 feet apart, into each, of 
which two seeds are dropped. 

During the hoeing and weeding season the women are much 
occupied in. the fields, the attitude which they assume for 
work, bending straight from the waist dowTiw ards w ith knees 
almost straight, would not commend itself to a European. 
The men squat on their heels for the same work The ka-hi-yu 
IS a very efficient instrument for dealing ivith w eeds, as they are 
thereby prized up bodily by the roots. 

As soon as the crops are sufficiently npe to at tract the 
birds, the protection of them becomes a serious business m 
which the whoie population take part. Temporary platforms 
are erected in the fields so that the whole field of operations 
may bo in view, and stones and pieces of earth are throwm 
at the depredators , slings are also used for this purpose. The 
flocks of small thieves are addressed by every abusive epithet, 
and hoarse ones and shouts echo from hiU to hill throughout 
the country-side. 
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At Imrvcst-timo tho cars of com aro gathered by h^d 
sxriiL carried in bags of plaited string to tho huts, where t 

hung up to dry. They oro then stored in huge baske * * 

tho enclosiiro of tho horacsfend. Tlicso baskets aro roo c 
tcL and set upon legs, to avoid tho depredation of vermin. 

Tlie more important grains aro : — _ ^ .• 

Maize (zca mays) : Kik. m’bem'-bi ; Swa. mu-hin ^ 
Kaffir com (Sorghum \nilgaro) ; ICik- moh'-cha or mw 
Swa. m’td-ma, tho Indian millet. 

a fine grain, something like caimry seed in app 


Others of less importance aro different forms 
lown to tho Akikhyu as mu-kom'-bi, muim'-hi, u-gun 


.These are grown in'comparatively small quantities. 

“ All these grains are exotic, and the Akikuyu fi®y ® „ 
been derived from tho “ white man of very lo^S 
and have reached them in trado through the Akam ba, 
tribe situated between them and the coast. A chief to^ 
his grandfather would have refused to touch maize, whic 
now the mainstay of the people. It is interesting to note, J 
the same "way, that the European varieties of maize intro u ^ ^ 


since the English occupation, which at first tho natives 


Tvould 


not touch, are now becoming appreciated by them. This 


, — . 

slightly unfortunate from the point of view^ of the se 


who has to guard his crops from theft in a way ^ 
unnecessary. 

Other crops that are grown are different forms of bea^. 
n’ja-hi, a small variety ; m’bo-shi-o, the seed of which 
4 in. long; and n’ju-gu, or pigeon-pea {cajanvs Xndictis -h 
This last is a shrub about 9 feet high, and is very largely grovm- 
The fire-drill is often made of this wood. When the seed-pot^ 
have been gathered the bushes are pulled up and preserve 
for fuel. 

The arum lily (Kik. n’do-ma), the sweet potato 
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Bl I t-1lOARl K AND SlINC 

1 Bull roircr consists of — 

I TIic liinillc — 1 stick 26 in Jong 

b A flit tongue of wood — jjx|in Tht long border^ 
irc shirpcncd to 1 cutting edge It is pic'^cc^ 
it one end to carrj 
c The thong — nude of birk tuine 
In use the thong is whirled iround the head with the 
irm extended, and then twitched — not cricked like 1 whip 
When w ell handled it mikes a loud sound of 1 character 
something between 1 pistol shot ind the whoop of 1 motor 
syren Used to scire birds 

2 A small, roughly made sling employed to hurl pell^s 
of mud Made of bark twine woven by the fingers in the 
same manner as women wea\e their bags 

C/ PI ^Uin p 78 b It IS used from 1 plitforin 
erected in the centre of each plot of ripening gram 

The principle of the sling is not emplojcd m -warfare 
or for anj other purpose 

ih ai in 
cd in 

c y = 13 in 
d z II ,n 


4ab 
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n'gwd-chi), tho sugar-cane (Kik. ki-gwa, pi. i-gT\’a), are also 
cultWated. Plantations o£ matuoc may lie scon, and much 
resemble an English hop garden. Each vino trails over its 
supporting polo, which are situated about 12 feet apart. 

Tho only fruit cultivated are bananas (Kik. ma-ri-go), of 
these there are many varieties, each differently esteemed. It 
is most difficult to recognise any difference in tho plants, but 
the appearance and character of the fruit varies greatly. 

Tobacco (Kik. m’ba-ld) is largely grown, both for homo 
consumption, in tho form of snuff, and also as an article of 
trade with tho surrounding tribes, 

Tho Castor Oil tree (Kik. ri-a-ri-ki) is cultivated, and the 
oil of the seeds used as grease for the skin and garments by 
those too poor to afford mutton fat. 



FLOCKS AND HERDS 


E tho Akikuyu are in the main, as has been ® 
iltural people, most possess, in addition to their 
n certain mimbcr of goats and sheep : cattle are 
id property of tho few, Tlio live stock are prized for t cir 
when alive, and for tlieir flesli and hides when dead. A / 
pprcciated, however, not so much ns a source of food, o 
ly as being the embodiment of wealth. All that go 
.otes to the European, his flocks and herds do to t e 
kbyn • for them he ■« ould pawn his very soul, forgot u 
.d times that the possession of this form of enlth taig 
improbably cost him his life. One of the chief objects 
he accumulation of live stock is that they may be use 
the purchase of wives. To those acquainted with the 
kuyn, perhaps the most reahstic touch in the folk tales 
jrded hes in the answers given by the boy JI'wamTn® 
he mythical N’jen^ge, The animal whose life he has save 
s him to state what he would like as reward. H® asks 
t for goats and then for women. When his wishes have heen 
lerously granted, and he is requested to say what next 
desires, he rephes, ** !Nothing more ” ! 

The goat is taken as the umt of value. If a man wishes to 
y a wife he must pay so many ** goats,” but the actual pay" 
mt may take the form of cattle, sheep, and goats. So, too> m 
e purchaseof ivory , negotiations used io be earned on in terms 
goats. The fixed ratio of value of goats to cattle is as 13 to 1 . 
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TKq total amount of cattle held by the Akikuyu has alu oya 
5Q finiall. A herd the property of an individual may vary 
un ten to one hundred beasts. 

Grazing ground in the heart of IvikOyu docs not exist to any 
ipreeiable extent. It is therefore the general practice for 
'rda to be sent to the confines of the cultivated land, ivhcro 
i certain parts there exist tracts -ft Inch have been denuded by 
ro of thick forest grondh. Tliis ground is naturally covered 
.y grass so dense that progress is only possihlo along the game 
racks, whilst in height it sometimes reaches above the head of 
i man on horseback. In this sea of grass the rhino lives, and 
o it the Akikuyu set fire in the dry season, with the result 
that the country is gradually brought, and maintained, in a 
condition that permits of its being pastured by their cattle. 

To these grounds the herds are sent, w hero tliey arc placed 
at night in strong enclosures and guarded with unceasing 
vigilance, both at pasture and in the stockade, by a numerous 
armed escort to protect them from lions and raiders. 

. It has been said that the cattle of the Akikdyu are branded 
with a tribal mark. All inquiries that I have been able to 
make point to such brands being purely for identification, and 
dictated by the fancy of the owner. Occasionally some 
particular marking may be considered as “ medicine,” and to 
have protective power 

The care of the cattle and everytlung connected with them 
is work that custom assigns to men and boys, and they are 
not supposed to drink other milk than that of tho cow. 

The calves are shut up apart from their mothers at night, 
and in the early morning the herd is milked to a moderate 
extent, and then the calves are permitted to suck their mothers 
• dry. The cows will not give up their milk except m the pre- 
sence of their calves ; and should a calf die it is sldnned and 
the skin stuffed with grass : the cow licks it over and seems 

’ ^C! Vl Itxtvk e • 
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latisfied, and permits her milk to flow. In the evening 
Ives ate turned loose as the herd approaches the lom 
and have the whole of the day’s milk. , 

Iking is done into a half calabash held with one 
this it is poured into a long narrow gourd, whic 
msly been well rinsed out unth cows’ urine and „ 

.moke. The consequence of its thus being put into 
[s, *.c. vessels in which the milk ferment is presen , 
immediately it is heated, wnth a view to sterilising ^ » 

:s up into curds and whey, whilst, if not heated, it q ^^® ' 

1 sour. As the natives make no attempt at keeping i > _ 
: drawbacks do not matter to them, but from the Europea^ 
jUer’s point of view it is a very serious evil. When att • 

.ysentery a supply of pure boiled milk is almost esse 
icovety, and even for bad fever it is most valuable ; 
most unfortunate that the natives often think that o 
: an animal into any vessel other than the usual half ca a 
i, c g. into a European white enamelled bou 1, is likely to 
:e it go off its milk. Curds, whey, cream, butter, and cheese 
never prepared ; in fact, the three latter are unknown* 

The sheep and goats are pastured together, sometimes 
ompanied by a few odd cattle and calves, should the owner 
so happy as to possess such. Their grazing ground « 
fallow land, which 'is sometimes referred to as 
isession of the goats.” The boys, when the country 
quiet, generally have charge of the smaller flocks ; for 
3k may be anything from ten or tw enty sheep and goats to 
:ee or four hundred, the joint property of neighbours. 
'Cry sheep and goat is marked not by any form of brand, 
t by mutilating the ear in some w ay. The flocks are counted 
ery morning and every evening as a matter of routine, so 
at, what betw'een counting his goats and the contents of 
.e lot bottle, our M’kikuyu is decidedly quick at figures. 

It is a pretty sight to see the flocks brought home for the 
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lught. The mothers break iato a trot as they climb tlio 
hillside oa which the village stands, and call to their youngsters. 
The kids, perhaps as many as fifty in number, are liberated 
simultaneously by a woman from their common pound, and 
scamper for all they aro worth through the low archway ot 
growing greenery, which alone gives access to a Kikuyu 
homestead. They career like young rocking-horses doum the 
short greensward \s'ithout, helter-skelter, waggling their little 
tails, and often tumbling over each other in their eagerness, 
as they run straight to their mothers, whom all but the youngest 
recognise almost immediately. 

Every sheep and goat is sheltered for the m’ght in the 
hut bccupied by the owners, and as the chill of sundown 
comes, they wend their way w’ith calm assurance into their 
■ respective homes and stand round the fire in the centre, warm- 
ing themselves, -presently to jostle there with their owners. 
In the case of a heavy rain shower they assert themselves 
' still more energetically. Eventually they* are put away for 
the night on the floor under the bedsteads, but the visitor 
constantly tumbles over one in the perpetual gloom of a native 
hut. Their presence thus in the house is of the greatest value, 
as the alkali in their urine prevents the ingress of the burrowing 
flea or jigger. "Where no goats are present, as in the case of 
very poor people, children and sick persons may be seen uath 
their fingers and toes dropping off, in consequence of the 
jiggers in their hands and feet. 

Evtity vriie htaa wwn hrmse, tend, every house lias its own 
quota of goats— the term “goat” being used indifferently by the 
Akikuyn for both slioep and goat. On these, though not in any 
sense her property, she has practically a lien, for they are those 
which, on some ground or other, she can claim on behalf of her 
own ehildren against the other wives should her husband die, 
'Ewes are not milked, but the she-goats are. Their milV 13 re- 
garded as the perquisite of the women, and as such is -J^^ed by 
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them for the young children This, however, amoun 
large quantity, as though the quahty is rich and ® 
yield is small, and the larger proportion is require 
lads. . ^gji 

It is an interesting fact that unless the goats are P 
supplied TiVith saline earth they will not give thick m 
keep in condition. A trough contaimng such earth is 
in every homestead (cf. p. 59 and PI. xl. p. C6a). 



FOOD AND COOKERY 


The Akikuyw may be looked on. as essentially vegetarians. 
Meat, in tbo form of beef, mutton, and goats* flesh, though 
it is frequently eaten, is the luxury of the few, and only par- 
taken of in small quantity on occasions of sacrifice or festival. 

As regards food, they are very conservative in their taste, 
and have a real repugnance to even try, when offered to 
them, any cereals or vegetables other than those they are 
accustomed to. Wliito European bread and biscuits are not 
to their palate attractive ; sugar and salt are. 

This last, in its refined white European form, is always, by 
Btraugors, Buspected of being poison, and refused. They, 
however, accept with avidity the crude yellow-brown crystals, 
with plenty of coral grit amongst them, which is the trade 
article, and obtained by tbo evaporation of sea water. 


AmilAL FOOD 

Theoretically, certain of the Akikuyu clans aro by custom 
allowed to cat a few sorts of wild game, but practically no 
M’kikuyu who has not been much in contact with the gamc- 
caling N’dorobo or Akam'ba, will touch it. If ho does, ho 
is looked on by his fellows as a pariah. Nothing but dire 
Btar%'ation will induce the Akikuyu to trj'- to cat wild meat 
and then, being unaccustomed to flesh in any quantity, they 
are soon attacked by d^'senterj’. 

Birds, reptiles, insects, and gnrbs of any sort a^o never 
7 
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eaten the locust and the ulnto flying ant are not 
as edible As regards fisli, it is. specifically laid 
custom and tradition, that the eating of it makes a p 
ceremonially unclean ^ 

Eggs, too, are not used as food the Akikuyu give as 
reason for not keeping fowls, that the crovr mg of the coc 
betray the whereabouts of their homesteads to raiding par 
Cattle, sheep, and goats, c\en when they die a 
death, are eaten On \ ery great occa'nons a bull is ® 
food The favourite animal for slaughter is a fu 
castrated ram that has been kept in the dark un . 
mistress’s bedstead for three months and fed on sweet po 
tops He is the only animal m the country that ever gets 
fat, and his tail whereon his fat chiefly tends to accumu 
grows to the size and -weight of one of his Innd leg* 
goats are castrated u ith the view to ultimate slaughter, 
it 13 not customary to fatten them in the same way 
Ammals are not killed until they reach maturity , an 
13 unusual to kill anv female such being re«er\ ed for breeding 


RlAJiTrER OF Slaughter 

The Kikuyu manner of slaughter, m the case of sheep or 
goat, IS as follows — 

The ammal is held as it stands, or is thrown to the ground 
The nostrils are then closed hy grasping the muzzle iiitli one 
hand whilst its •vnndpipe;is tightly pinched ivith the other 
A sheep makes no struggle or resistance, and in a very “'hort 
time IS dead or almost so It is then placed across a man 
knees m a resting attitude, with its fore feet tucked under 
its breast, and a stvord is thrust into the root of the neck 
Thereupon nearly all the blood m the body escapes, and n 
collect^l into a calabash held to receiio it 
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A Imowledgo of this method of slaughter is of practical 
importance, as the cook and boys of the traveller arc usually 
Swahilis from the coast, to whom, as Mohammedans, meat 
IdUed in this way is uneatable . Glutton thus made for the white 
man’s table, and for presents to his Kikuyu friends, does 
not somehow disappear with the remarkable celerity that 
is so usually the case when the beast has had its throat cut 
by the hand of the True Believer. 


Methods of Cooking Flesh 

Broiling on a \vooden grid is the customary' "way of cook- 
ing flesh. Occasionally, however, a small portion may bo 
roasted on a spit stuck into the ground. Boiled meat is never 
eaten by men, but the natives say that W'omen make a sort ' 
of Irish stew mth meat and vegetables when, given a sheep, 
as a special luxury, after child-birth. 

While the sheep or goat is being killed and the blood 
collected, a large fire is made and stirred, so as to rapidly 
break down into a mass of glowing embers. When it lias 
become such, at one end of the fire tw’o Y-shaped sticks 
arc driven into the ground, say 3 ft. apart. In the fork 
of each of these rests the extremity of a rod some 4 ft. 
long. The same thing is done at the other end of the 
fire. Then transversely across the face of the glowing 
mass of embers are laid some half-dozen other bars to 
lorm tfio gria". Of tfdese tde ends are supported by the 
two bars first mentioned. Made of green sticks of suitable 
strength, this grid neither sags with its load nor catches 
lire, though removed but some 3 in. from the hot 
coals. 

The joints and black pud^ngs ate then placed on it and 
turned about occasionally ; no attempt is made to bas>e them 
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by boiling, and eaten hot. Often small quantities of 
and different beans are added, and the mass, when co > 
employed as a food when travelling. 

M’we'-lt and the other kinds of millet are usually rubb ^ 
down into flour, as othenvise they have a scouring 
They are employed in making gruel- , They are also ca^ ^ 
about unground, and eaten by odd mouthfuls when trave nV 

Beans (Km. K’ja'-hi; M’bo'-shi-o ; 

Tho-bo'-ko ; Tmi'-xr) 

These different species of bean are not rubbed into 
but are boiled, either separately or mixed with maizei ^ 
eaten either hot or in the form of a cold cake. The po< 
eontaimng the young seeds are never used as a green 
table as u ith us. 


Method of Making Feoub 
The method of making flour is as follows ; Tho grain 
first placed in a "vi ooden mortar (ki-no) formed from a s lO 
length of the trunk of a tree, hollou ed out for about -0 
nt one end, and of ubich the other is sunk into the ground, 
leaving the holloucd-out portion alone above it. A lica^J 
u ooden pestle, some 5 ft. long, Ls used, vith a stabbii^ 
aetion, to bruise the grain. When this has been done it 
brought to the rubbing stones. Tlieso ore two flat slabs n 
granite, of uhich the lower one, about 24 in. long, 10 in. vin^* 
and 3 in. thick, forms the bed or table. The upper stone or 
rubber U some 18 m. long. 0 in.uide. and 3 in. thick. In 
the larger stone is let into the ground so that one end m*}' 
bo raised a few inches. Behind this raised end the woman 
kneej^ She places a handful of the hmised grain on tbc 
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upper end of the slab, lays the nibbing stone transversely 
across the loner, and holding it by its extremities, and raisin" 
one edge, brings a certain amount of grain betwixt tho tuo° 
She then suddenly throws Iier weight fonvards and down 
wards whilst stiffening her arms. Tile upper stone is thus 
made to travel over tho face of the lower, whilst tho material 
bcbnxt them la reduced to a fine meal. In 1906 the market 
value of 00 lbs. of meal thus prepared was goods to the value 
of 8d., and forty such loads were prepared at throe days’ 
notice on one occasion without its being considered anythin" 
out of the common. On 11 Ib. of maize, or of any of tho 
different forms of meal, varied, say, every third day by beans 
a man will keep cont4nted and in good condition, makinc 
la miles per diem under a 50 lb. load, and do so for manv 
-weeks. 

1 desirable that any traveller or resident in Kikuyu 

should at the earliest opportunity learn to recognise the^e 

=di::^;itri?:rt^— 

of ume that is required to prepare a meal Jm “eh 

. Jsel olTfalheV’ ^ ^ <•»- 

perhaps a couple of hundred hungry porters inU 
all affection for their parent, and Ssert Jnm 
of nowhere, if. by want of Wledgfor foX^t ^ 
to feed them on nnground m’we-li, or condemm ih ^ 
diet of beans many days in succession. ^ 
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Frutt 

The' only cultivated firuit is the banana. Certain 
them are eaten unripe, whilst the pulp is still <][uit® 
These are peeled and thrown on the embers to roast, 
kind is allowed to grow ripe on the tree. The peel o 
remains quite green, but the pulp becomes soft and np®- 
another variety is cut and plunged into the store of n® 
ground m’ta-ma flour, or buried in the ground in a large P 
The rind of these turns yellow and the fruit has a de c ^ 
flavour. This burying is, however, only an occasional prac 
Though the banana is universally grown wherever pos^» 
it is not more than a subsidiary element of the food-supply* ^ 
To say that there are no wild edible fruits or roots 
practically speaking, an accurate statement. The poverty 
this part of the world in this respect is quite remJ^A® 

At no time of the year can a man keep himself ahvo 
wild vegetable produce. 

At the higher elevations the blackberry and the rasphcr^T 
grow rankly, but fruit but Httle. Still, they are recognised 
edible and gathered by the passer-by. The ekp ® 
berries ” of the Lai-ki-pi-a plains yield an occasional baudfu 
Now and then a fruit like a green medlar is met ■\rith, ® ^ 
again there is a large forest tree whoso fruit contain pip^ ^ 
aro sucked for an adliesive sweet pulp with which they 
coated. But all the foregoing are only gathered for the pastim 
of the idle moment. 


Hon^ey 

Uonty, of which the Akikuyu aro exceedingly fond, «=» 
t i*xviL coUected cverjn^here. All over the country, ulicro inlmbitetb 
may ho seen isolated trees. In every tree is one, and soin® 



UOMEN POUNDlNr GraIN 

In mortnrs formed of sections of tree trunks The butt of 
etch morttr ,s set tnto the ground sltghtlv out of the ,e/ 
tica The norttr ts holloued ot t be nictns of t„ t^e 
blade set tnto the eMrem.tt of t heart shaft l.ke one of 
the pounding sticl s hv.re represented * 






Bee-B0>c or Hi\e 

beneath. The two nta.n stems rtThe^fre'e ^ 
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0'N:AN tlAklAG GRUhL 


Illust ation si ows — The nay in which the Kil 
IS supported on three ston s ind the fire -ilterw-ir Is starte 
beneath • 


.. aalf ^ourd used as a dish sbel nd the standing 
The woman cooking is wearinfi bead hoops in cartilage 

of ear PI c F g 5 p 140 e 

Collar and chain PI xvi Fig i p 32 k 
Numerous long necklaces of \ oten cords 
Bracelets an 1 broad garters of ron t ire . 

Both figures are clad alil e The PI illustrates the 
adaptabilitj of the garments to the requirements of the 
moment 
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times haU a doxen, bee-boxes, placed there for the wild bees to 
Imild their comb in^ secure from the attachs of the diflerent 
honey -eating birds. 

These boxes arc formed from short lengths of trunks of 
trees, hollowed out by means of the blade of an axe set into the 
end of a shaft some G ft. long, and weighing altogether about 
0 lbs., so as to form a chisel, for no cun^ed cutting tool of the 
nature of a gouge is known. The timber chosen is some soft 
wood, often a mimosa, the girth twice the size of n man's body, 
and about 5 ft. in length. The exterior is first wrought 
into a true cylinder by adzing with an axe, and then one end 
of the length of tree trunk is set upright in the ground at a 
suitable depth and angle. The w'orkman — for the making of 
bee-boxes is always thework of n man — nowproceeds to remove, 
by successive stabs, all the wood from the centre of the trunk. 
Eventuall}* he obtains a hollow shell a couple of inches thick. 
This is nicely dressed externally with the axe. Round the 
margin of each extremity, on the inner aspect, a deep groove 
is cut about 2 ins, from its edge, into which flat boards, each 
oneobtainedby adzing down a solid tree trunk, arc fitted. The 
finished article looks like a properly headed-up barrel. No 
holes ate intentionally made anywhere to admit the bees ; 
these find their way in through the interstices in the fitting 
of the end-pieces. As many as half a dozen of these bee-boxes 
may be seen at a large native market on sale. They are laid 
upon suitable forked branches in the isolated tree, and secured 
in place by lashings of tough creeiieTS. In the case of new 
boxes, bunches of sweet-smelling flou’Crs are tied to one 
extremity when it is first put in place. The idea is to attract 
the bees to it. 

A peculiarity of the Akikiiyu is never to suspend their 
boxes beneath the branch, by means of a span and bridle, as 
the Akam'ba do. Considering that they trace their descent 
from the Akam'ba, this point is worthy of notice. In some 
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parts of Kikfij’U, towards tho Al:aral)a border, tho 
aro ornamented by simple designs in poker Mork. In t o 
of the country hero described such is never done, tboug 
usual for a man to 'brand his box v ith a clan design. ^ 
Theft of honey from these boxes, ■uluch may bo mi cb 
tho owner’s homo, is a recognised ofienco of a serious c ^ 

Tlio honey is gathered by night. Tho bees are ^ 

of their hives by holding smoked torohes beneath 
Tho honey is then collected into leathern bags. It ^ 
in the condition in which it happens to bo obtaine » ° 
black with ago and smoko, and mixed vith much ro 
comb. No attempt is made at separation or punfica 
ITrom it a form of drink is prepared. 


No sabne deposits are known in Kikuyu. A small ami^n 
of coarse salt has, for long past, been obtained on the bor 
of the country from caravans passing to the northward 
Ugan'da, and some too, perhaps, by way of trade through 
Akam'ba , but the people generally have had to con en 
themselves with the ash obtained by burning the papyrus rus 
In many places the winding valley between two hills forms a 
marsh vhich is covered by an impenetrable growth of this 
grass, which rises to a height of 12 ft. or more. ‘Tbc 
smouldering fires of the ash-gatherers are still to-day t® 
be seen, even in the opened-out districts, and their product 
to bo purchased in the markets, but trade salt is now rapidly 
displacing it. 

The Akikfiyu do not, however, seem to experience any 
especial craving for salt, though they much appreciate it as a 
gift. With a thimbleful of salt doled out by the ciyatal, aud a 
like amount of snuff by the pinch, it is easy to keep a wayside 
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acquamtanco alert and vivacions for hours, and to gather oU 
the scandal of the neighhonrhood. 

The clay lying beneath the surface mould in certain marshes, ^ 
and in the face of past and present river banks, has in tlio 
past been excavated by elephants and other game. To eomo 
of these places the Aldkdya drive their flocks to lick the salino 
earth. They also make it up into flat cakes of 20 lbs. each, 
to take home or to sell in the markets. Every homestead has, 

' on, its surrounding green, a trough some 8 to 20 ft. long ri. 
honoured out of a tree trunk. The saline clay is broken up 
in this with a little water, when the flocks greedily lick it up. 
The owners consider this clay essential to the health of their 
animals, and all over tlie country this practice maintains, 
the natives going to great expense and trouble to procure it, 
but it is not used as human food. 

Of whets to the appetite the Akikdyu know nothing. 


THE KITCHEN 

All cooking, except that of meat, is done by the women. 
They cultivate tho ground, gather the proceeds for use, and 
transport it home. They fetch the firewood too ; a great 
labour, and also the water. The cooking is usually done on 
small fires outside the hut for convenience, but sometimes 
it is done inside. There are no ceremonies nor rites con- Cf 
nected uith the fire at which cooking is done, nor with anv 
other form of fire. Roasting is not practised, nor is frying. 
Baking in any form is unknown. Ckjoking amongst hot 
embers, grilling, boiling, and stewing are, as has been seen, 
recognised methods of preparing food. 

Pots are described under Pottery. They vary in size 
from i gallon to 4 or 5 gallons. There are only tw'o shapes. 
No form of lid, or stopper is made for them. Tliough they 
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have lugs they are never suspended over the fire, nor is any 
form of ring made for their rounded bottoms. Each is set 
betwixt three stones, and the fire built beneath. No food 
can bo cooked in or eaten from a cracked pot ; to do so makes 
a person ceremonially unclean, and involves an expensno 
purification. The narrow-necked vessels are only used as 
. receptacles for fluids. The lack of covers or lids is made good 
by closing the mouth of coolcing pots when in use vith a 
mass of green loaves. 

Calabashes or gourds of different sizes, bisected long* 
tudinally, form the only dishes and receptacles for food. Eood 
is eaten out of one common dish. A native hut, 
home of ( one wife, w'ill have three or four earthenware pot**» 
half a dozen half-calahashes of different sizes as dishes, aad 
a couple of gourd flasks, each fitted Tvith sling and leather 
cap, to carry milk or gruel when absent from home. Cooking 
■ vessels are not formally cleansed : the nature of the work 
they do renders such unnecessary. 

Stirring in cooking is done with a stick. A special whisk, 
made like the butt of an arrow plumed ^rith strips of leather, 
is used for stirring up the gruel in the long narrow gourd in 
w ich it is carried on a journey, and may sometimes be found 
m a man’s quiver. Slesses, however, made of flour are pre- 
pared of such a consistency that they may either he drunk 
as a soup from the dish, or else gathered up as a bolus vilb 
the fingers, and so carried to the mouth, 
f kitchen middens exist, nor are they being 

orme . The character ot the food and the nature of 
custom, alike preclude any such formation. 
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MEALS 

Tho only formal meal of tlio day is that partaken of at 
sundown. It is eaten xisually outside tUo liut, but inside 
• tbo enclosure. The morning meal h some that has been 
kept over from supper. IMcn and women never cat together. 
A woman is not allowed to see a man eat meat, still less does 
she cook it for him. 

Ko knife, spoon, or fork are employed with any dish. If 
a piece of meat wants dividing it is chopped in half with the 
touch o! a sword point. 

The principal man hands to each diner in order of pre- 
cedence his portion. No one cxliihits any eagerness to begin, 
nor hurries with what has been given him, nor asks for a further 
help. 11 the meal is meat, how'cver, the whole on the grid 
is generally distributed at first. It is the rule to eat slowly. 
The first tnoutUful taken must he spat out on to the ground. 
Benedicts henedicai. In a general W’ay only equals in rank 
eat together. 


FORMS OF DRINK 

No kind of drink accompanies a meal. A man drinks 
when he is thirsty. Many porters on the march drink cold 
water freely : on a kno^vn road they reserve themselves for 
• particular sources of supply as being the most palatable. 
The Akikuyu have no idea of preventing water becoming 
contaminated. The consequence is that the rivers and brooks 
become abominably polluted with the rush of the first rains, 
and much dysenteric trouble ensues. The Government 
officials could do an immense amount of good by simply 
proclaiming tbe sanctity of nater. The natives quite realise 



the* eftect of contnmlhfttion, nmi vonld vi'lcomo the enforce* 
inrnl of the most ulringcnt nilrs nl tlio differmt Government 
Motion^. 


Gnt’Ki, (Mr-Tiion'-A) 

Wntcry Gruel in largely ilnmU cold liy oil in doily life, 
nnd U much liked. In the manner nnd extent of use, ond in 
tho Consideration in A\hich it is held, it occupicH much the 
t-ntne ploee as heer dot's omongst our labouring rJasscs, 

It is mode from nny of the «riml!er groins mcntionetl, 
rubbed dow n into flour, but from intiizo it is not mode. Sup- 
plies of gniel may frcfiucntly bo Fcen being carried about in 
large narrow-neckctl calabashes containing up to C gallons, 
the mouth being Rtoppered uith a pcrow of Burct leaves. It 
is not made' as nn article for fiale. 


Kativk Bnnu (N^jo'-ni) 

This is tiic pure juice of the eugar-eaho fiiiglitl^' fermented. 
J\o svatcr is added to it, cither in manufacture or in use. It 
is the chief alcoholic drink of the AkikOyu. It has n slightly 
acid tasto yet somewhat resembles a soft cider. A quart 
would, bo a reasonable amount for a man to take. On it 
the natives fiometimos hccomo intoxicated to tho extent of 
becoming muddle-headed, garrulous, noisy, or treacherously 
nggressire, but they do not seem to be inclined to become 
filccpy or physically incapable. Still their friends recognise 
them ns being under alcoholic influence and treat them ac- 
cordingly. Drunkenness is not considered ludicrous, and a 
sot is despised. No man is allowed to drink n’j6-hi before ho 
has attained the position of an elder ; the idea docs not 
seem to attract tlie younger men, who never express any 
wish or exhibit any inclination to be allow ed to partake. 




Shows an end \te\\ of the tree trunk, in which nre 
cxca^ated a senes of shallow' mortars for pounding the 
cane. Down its length the women stand alternately- not 
facing one another. 

The peculiar habit of crossing the legs w'hen standing 
at ease is seen in the case of the bov on the left. 

The large platters (PI. I^m.i.' Fig. i, p.' gS b) arc- 
used to carry the pounded pulp to a group of men near 
by (not shown) whose duty it is to wring out the juice 

The white material on the ground is the snow -xv lute 
sticks of peeled cane cut into short lengths ready for 
pounding. ^ 
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Occasionally formal drinking parties are summoned by a 
cliief, which arc very serious functions. Every step at these 
meetings is taken in exact accordance ^\ith precedent estab- 
lished by custom. They are called in order that important 
news may be imparted to all in the most formal manner. 
Hence" everybody who is anybody is invited, and takes care 
to bo present. Such a party, summoned by a chief to present 
mo to his people as a close friend and ally, is described some- 
what fully on p. 200. 

K’jo-hi is made as follows 

Tho trunk of a largo tree, some 10 to 20 ft. long, and 18 in. 
or more in diameter, is roughly squared on three sides and 
bedded firmly into the ground, whilst at the same time rising 
above it to a convenient height. The upper surface is then 
wrought fiat, nith the exception of a strong edge 3 in deep 
and as much wide, which runs all the way round. On this 
surface, at inter^^als of about 18 in. apart, cup-shaped 
cavities forming mortars are worked. They are about 9 in 
across and 6 in. depth. Such a log may be seen any- 
where, the explanation being that it lies where it feU 
^e pestles employed are about 6 ft. long, weigh about 
10 lbs., are clubbed at the end, and resemble the Indian 
club of the gymnasium a long and much stouter 
shaft. 

The sugar-cane ^^hen cut is forthwith stripped of its 
dark hard outer surface nith a sharpened kai-hu or si me 
^e now snow-white sticks are made up into bundles and carried 
by the Momen to the log. together with a quantity of 8tron<. 
tvcino, some large platters, haU calabashes of large size and 
large gourd bottles for storage of the juice. The cane cut 
into short lengths, is now throum mto the trough ; the women 
range themselves on either side alternately, and one eives 
tho lead by driving her pestle into her mortar and starting 
an impromptu song. In the next stroke she makes she is 
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ompanicd by tlio olhois, vlio take the time from her, and 
lorbp, in the* form of a chorus, the pcntimcnts expressed by 
> Roloist> 

As Boon ns a portion of tlie cane Is crushtKl It is piled up 
the great platters (ki-ta-ru-ni) nnd carried to tijo men, xvho 
around the large Imlf calnbashes in ortler to u ring out the 
ce. JZnch man holds in his left hand n stick, the size of a 
gcr ntul about 10 in. long, to one end of uhicli n few ^-artls 
etrong bark string is nttached. lie rests tho stick against 
0 face of tho pile of pounded cane, and opening his hand 
isps tho mass of pulp in the centre of uhicli now lies tho 
ck svith its string dependent, lie then passes tho string 
th the right hand ^tp nnd doun tho length of the stick. 
10 result is a spindle-shaped mass of pulp secured round the 
ntral stick by a number of strings passing over its surface, 
lis spindle ho now takes in his two liands and slowly UTingy 
'cr tho calabash. When no more juice flows the string is 
.st oil from around tho mass, nnd the dry snow-white fibre 
lat formed the spindle falls from its central stick avis to the 
‘ound Tho whole mass is thus treated. From the calabash 
ahes tho juice is ladled into largo narrow -necked gourds, and 
iken home. Into it is then placed some of the dried pods of 
lo alofa tree. These aro sold in tho native markets split 
ad dried. Tho effect of the introduction of this fruit is, the 
atives say, to set up fennentation. Next morning, »' e. in 
bout eighteen hours from being expressed, the juice is ready 
ir drinking. 

It is stated that another form of alcoholic drink is made, 
ifater is added to honey in the proportion of tw o parts of 
'ater to one of honey. Tho strained fluid is ready for 
xinking in less than twenty-four hours. Neither of these 
leverages remains potable for more than a day. As might be 
.nticipated, that made from honey is much the more in- 
oxicating. 
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EPITOI^ffi OF KIKtoD FOOD 

The dishes of KUai 3 ru cookery are few : — 

1. Black pudding or sausage is made from the blood, mixed , 
>vith pieces of fat, meat, Iddney, heart, and other viscera 
chopped op small and placed in the stomach, and into lengths 
of the great intestine. These are first secured vrith a skewer, 
and then tied with a strip of the tough inner bark of a bush. 

2. Meat broiled as previously described. 

3. Plain boiled maize or beans (the hard seeds), or tho 
tuhers of the arum lily and its green stems. 

4. A stiff hasty pudding or cake made by boiling together 
• 'mixed grains, whole beans, and flours. It is eaten hot or 

cold, and is a favourite food to carry on a journey. 

5. Parched maize ; also a small grain like canary seed eaten 
raw. 

G. Honey mixed with plenty of broken comb. 

7. Sugar-cane peeled and chewed. 

The beverages are : — 

1. TMn gmel. 

2. Native beer, t.e. fermented sugar-cane juice or mead. 
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HUT-BUIIiDING 

The Kikujii hut (njTim'-ba) is a Blrong, comfortable, 'WcU- 
Luilt structure, admirably adapted to the requirements of its 
users. 

It lends itself to the employment of any form of vegetable 
growth available, and it demands no tool as essential for its 
construction, though tho universal digging and slashing knife 
(ka-hbyu) is always, as a matter of fact, employed. Every 
hut, largo and small, is constructed in exactly the same nay. 
Its merits aro manifold, ns u ill bo pointed out later ; its chief 
faults arc lack of light, and of any means of ventilation beyond 
tho door. 

To build a hut the following is tlio procedure : — 

Marking out the Site. — A circular mark, about 16 ft, in 
diameter, is scratched into tho ground on tho site selected. 
No guide beyond tho eye is used. 

Digging the inner Hing of Holes. — Holes, nineteen in number, 
equidistant from on© another, aro then dug in the lino of the 
scratch. Each hole is made by stabbing the digging-knife or 
a pointed stick into the ground, and removing with the hand 
the earth so loosened, A Jiole is thus rapidly made, of any 
depth desired up to tho length of a man’s arm, and yet otdy 
large enough for tho arm to pass down it, whilst the surrounding 
soil remains undisturbed. 

Setting tip the Inner Bing of Posts — Into each of the nineteen 
holes is placed a post the size of tho wrist, and bifurcated at its 

fltf 
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<1, a The a\ial stake. 

b, b. Rods that are lashed to ends of rafters 
c> hJatfl hoop on 'which the frame is buih 
c*. Supplementary hoop to gne rigidity. 
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upper end. Tlieso posts rise above tlio level of the ground 
about 4 ft. 

Setting up Interior PiUara to carry the Hoof . — An oblong is 
next marked off in tbo centre of the circle, 3 ft, by 4 ft. 0 in. 

At each comer of tWs figure four posts, of tlie tUickncss of tlio PI 
upper arm, are similarly set up, - Tlieso likeiviso have their ' 
freo extremities bifurcated, and stand above Iho ground some 
5 ft. 

Material employed for Lashings . — A shrub known as kam'-ba 
supplies the place of string or rope. Its habit of grou*th is in 
the form of straight shoots some 8 to 12 ft. high, like hazel 
wands. Throughout the year the bark strips readily. It 
grows in great profusion. The wands arc cut ; the bark at 
the end of the stick freed with the thumbnail or teeth, and 
then, with one pull, the whole of the bark leaves the rod to 
the very tip. Bundles of bark are thus prepared as required. 

Pre'paration of Frame for A'pex of Poof . — A strong hoop, Pi. 
some 3 ft. in diameter, is made of pliant rods bound together 
till they form a roll rather thicker than the wrist. This hoop, 

' when completed, is laid flat upon the ground. Into the earth, 
at the centre of the hoop, is driven a stake, sharpened at both 
ends, some 4 ft. long. The smaller ends of a number of pliant 
rods are now lashed to the middle of this axial stake. Then, 
one by one, each rod is forced towards the ground, so as to 
take a curve with the convexity directed downwards, and then 
each rod in its turn is lashed to the hoop at the point where 
it crosses it. Further rigidity is presently secured by adding 
another ring midw'ay between the first one and the axial 
stake. 

A framework is thus obtained that in shape resembles the 
, bloom of \he convolvulus, whilst the axial stake may be likened 
to the stalk of the blossom. 

This framework will presently he required in the construc- 
tion of the roof, of which it forms the summit of the dome. 


^8 ARTS AXD CRAFTS 


Prom every roof in Kikiiyu the axial stake may be noticed 
projecting as a terminal some 2 ft. or more high. 

TAe ‘ Wall-Plate or Curb-Plate . — Into and around the X- 
shaped upper ends of the vaU-posts are then bent Jong ph'ant 
rods. ^ The«o, vhen intemoven; form a ring of great strength. 
On this ri.ng the sticks that support the load of thatch wxU 
presently rest. 

The Wall8.—\\hen the curb-plate has been finished, the 
walls are filled in with fine wattling, smaller uprights being 
introduced between the main uprights as required. When 
tho hut has been completed this wall is daubed with clay : 
not with cattle dung. Sometimes the wall is made of 
planks Hct on end, and applied edge to edge, but such is only • 
seen in tho case of a wealthy man in a forest district. The 
peculiar method of making these plaulis will be dealt with 
elsewhere. 


The Itaftere in relation to the Terminal of Apex of Roof ^ 
The rafters or roof poles, in tho form of long tapering saplings, 
whoso butts are about tho thickness of tho wrisC are^w 
rested on tho wall-plate, and lashod to it %rith strips of bark 
Below and beyond thc-wall-plato these ends project for some 
4 ft., to form the caves, while their smaUer ends are brought 
together in tho centre to form a conical roof with a nitnlTof 
40 degrees. TIio frame to form tho apex. previoiX con- 
structed, 18 now adjusted into position, and the small ends of 
some of tho rafters lashed to it, tho upper end of a rafter i 
each case being laid parallel to one of tho vertical rods of 
which tho frame is composed. 

Provision for the Attachment of plexible rods are 

now woven, and at tho same time tiristed, around the rafters 
BO as to form complete hoops or horizontal bands, which em * 
brace each rafter in. the substance of a form of woodoij rone 
The interval between each of these bands depends on the Icn Ah 
of tho thatching materia! to be employed, but is usually about 
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18 in. Tlie strongest and most caretully-applied hand is 
that which embraces the butts of the rafters, and forms the 
edge of the eaves. 

• Provision lo support the Eaves— It has been stated that the 
rafters project somo 4 ft. beyond the wall-plato to form a 
deep cave or verandah ; also, that their butts are connected 
together with a specially strong woven and twisted band of 
flexible rods. At intervals of about 4 ft. holes arc now dug 
beneath the extremities of rafters.. Each hole is of such a depth 
that a postw'ith a forked head can bo slipped into it, and then 
raised upwards from the bottom of the hole sufficiently to take 
the weight of the rafter. Tlio hole is then gradually filled with 
earth and well rammed, wliich drives the earth beneath the 
heel of the post, and compels it to carry its load. 

'Tramverse — ^From the curb-plato on one side, 

resting in the ‘^-shaped ends of two of the centre posts, 
down to the curb-plate on the opposite side, runs an arch of 
strong, flexible rods carried beneath the rafters, and lashed to 
them. 

The other two central posts carry a similar arch resting 
on their Y-s^jtped extremities. 

Four supplementary bands complete the framework of 
the roof. 

Tluitching . — A number of loads of reeds, flags, or long 
grass, carefully cut and bound into long, conical bundles, 
tapering to a point, and each weighing perhaps ninety pounds, 
are now brought in and thrown down near the house. One 
6y one they are opened,^ ancT the material made up into a 
number of wisps, each containing as much as can be grasped 
in the two hands. Each -wisp is carefully tied at its butt 
,^th a scrap of tying-bark (kam'-ba). 

Some hundreds of these having been got ready, thatching 
now begins. To the lowest hoop or band that embraces the 
lower ends of the rafters they are, one by one, securely tied, 
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with tho thick end, or butt of the '\nsp, dovmwards A com- 
plete circle of closely applied wisps is thus completed 

Another circle is now commenced, but tho w isps or sheaves 
of grass in this case, as m all future ones, have their butts 
upitards, being lashed to tho roof hoop next in senes, vrlulst 
tho frco brush like ends project well beyond the eaves The 
thatching, having been once started in this wray, is gradually 
earned upwards by tying down circle after circle of wisps 
of grass, each overlapping that beneath it, and each having 
its butt upwards A thoroughly good thatched roof is thus 
arrived at It resists decay in a wonderful way, for the 
white ants and other destructive creatures do not attack 
it in consequence of the smoke that permeates throughout 
the whole of it from the fire beneath 

The Door — There is no window, nor is there any provision 
for the exit of smoke it seems somehow to leak away through 
the whole surface of the roof The door is always made the 
same shape and size It is a neatly w oven wattle hurdle made 
from a tough creeper At night it is set up against the entrance 
on the inner side and there firmly secured by wedging a 
strong piece of timber between its inner face and the nearest 
of the four inner pillars (c c ) 

The Fireplace — Into the forks of these pillars are laid 
two cross bars and on the cross bars are laid honzontally 
broad planks, so as to form a ceiling to that part of the roof 
comprised ivithin the four pillars On the floor beneath 
are three stones/ betivixt which the fire is made whilst the 
upper surface of the boards form a platform on which firewood 
and articles are laid This ceiling is obviously a great safe 
guard against a conflagration the possibihty of which how- 
ever., never seems to he taken, into account by the Akikfiyu 
who do not hesitate to throw on small sticks in quantity to 
make a bnlhant blaze when temporary illumination la desired 

See Min ag® Cvotostts p 121 
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with tho thick end, or hutt of the msp, downxcards A c 
plete circle of closely apphed Tvisps is thus completed 
Another circle is now commenced, but the wisps or shea 
of grass in this case, as in all future ones, have their bt 
upwards, bemg lashed to the roof hoop next in senes, wh 
the free brush hke ends project well beyond the eaves Q 
thatching, having been once started m this way, is gradua 
earned upwards by tying doivn circle after circle of ui^ 
of grass, each overlapping that beneath it, and each havir 
its butt upwards A thoroughly good thatched roof is thi 
amved at It resists decay in a uonderful way, for tl 
white ants and other destructive creatures do not attnc 
it in consequence of the smoke that permeates throughou 
the whole of it from the fire beneath 

The Door — There ls no window, nor is there any provisioi 
for the exit of smoke it seems somehow to leak au ay througl 
tho whole surface of the roof The door is ah\ ays made the 
same shape and size It is a neatly-woven wattle hurdle made > 
from a tough creeper At night it is set up against the entrance 
on the inner side, and there firmly secured by u edging a 
strong piece of timber between its inner face and tho nearest 
of tho four inner pillars {c c ) 

The Fireplace — Into the forks of these pillars are laid 
two cross bars, and on the cross bars are laid liorizontall3 
broad planks, so ns to form a ceiling to that part of tho roof 
vlli within tho four pillars On tho floor beneath 

aro three stones,* betwixt which tho fire is made, whilst tho 
upper surfaco of tho boards form a platform on w hich firow ood 
and articles aro laid This ceiling is obviouslv a great safe- 
guard against a conflagration, tho po'Jsibilitj of «hich how* 
eicr, ne>cr seems to bo taken into account b^ the Akiku^ii, 
who do not hesitnto to throw on small sticks m quantity to 
make a bnlhant blaze when temporary illumination de-iretl 
• M*nUp<‘ Cnitoml p 131 
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General Siimmari/.—A house, such as described, buUt of 
good Materials, vnW last n lifetime, ^^ith occasional repairs, 
provided it be occupied. If, however, it be deserted, it %rill 
entirely disappear in the course of a few years under the 
ravages of white ants and boring beetles. 


BTUBGE-BTJILBDJG 

Kikuyu is a land of streams. Coming from the mountains 
near at hand, they are liable to sudden rises and fallings of 
considerable amount. Tlieir rocky channels, cut through 
mountain gorges, will not permit of overflow, "uhilst at the 
same time the gradient is considerable. Hence, with a very 
small rise of water, the force of the current renders a ford 
dangerous or impassable. The people have in. consequence 
become expert bridge-builders. Should circumstances permit, 
a tree is felled so that it shall fall across the stream and rest 
on either shore. This, however, can only be done where cliff- 
like banks rise above flood level, or the trunk would be swept 
away on the occasion of the first thunderstorm, in the moun- 
tains above. This form of bridge is consequently only seen 
in the wilder parts. The usual form of bridge, however, is a 
suspension one : a sort of spider’s-w eb of creepers carried 
from one tree to another. It is often no easy matter to recog- 
nise it. As paths W’cre made as unobtrusive as possible for 
purposes of defence, bo a bridge was for choice constructed 
in a spot and in a manner calculated to screen it from obser- 
vation. 

A first-class bridge would be built thus : — 

The biggest and tallest tree available is felled and axed flat 
onone surface. In drying, it often takes more or less of a twist, 
BO that when one part of the flat surface looks upward, the 
• remainder of the flat surface faces somewhat to the right or 
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General Summary.— A. house, such as described, built of 
good materials, ^rill last a lifetime, with occasional repairs, 
provided it ho occupied. If, ho^ ever, it bo deserted, it -vnll 
entirely disappear in the courso of a few years under the 
ravages of white ants and boring beetles. 


BBTDGE-BTIILDING 

Kikhyu is a land of streams. Coming from the mountains 
near at hand, they are Uahle to sudden rises and fallings of 
considerable amount. Their rocky channels, cut through 
mountain gorges, nill not permit of overflow, whilst at the 
same time the gradient is considerable. Hence, with a very 
small rise of water, the force of the current renders a ford 
dangerous or impassable. The people have in consequence 
become expert bridge-builders. Should circumstances permit, 
a tree is felled so that it shall fall across the stream and rest 
on either shore. This, however, can only be done where cliff- 
like banks rise above flood level, or the trunk would be swept 
away on the occasion of the first thunderstorm in the moun- 
tains above. This form of bridge is consequently only seen 
in the wilder parts. The usual form of bridge, however, is a 
suspension one : a sort of spider’s-wTb of creepers carried 
from one tree to another. It is often no easy matter to recog- 
nise it. As paths were made as unobtrusive as possible for 
purposes of defence, so a badge was for choice constructed 
in a spot and m a manner calculated to screen it from obser- 
vation. 

A first-class bridge would be buUt thus : 

The biggest and tallest tree available is felled and axed flat 
on one surface. In drying, it often takes more or less of a ririst 
80 that when one part of the fiat surface looks upward the 
• remainder of the fiat surface faces somewhat to the nght or 
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to the left. Should this defect be very pronounced, another 
smaller piece is sewn to it, so as to make good the defect. 
Should no larger tree be available to make a footway, a 
spindle-shaped fascine of sticks and creepers supplies its place. 
Thus is the footway made. The 'width may vary from the 
breadth of a man’s foot to a plank broad enough for a cow to 
traverse. 

A pair of strong posts — tree trunks with the first bifurcation 
of the branches left on — are then set up a few feet apart on one 
bank — and are connected by a heavy crossbar. On this cross- 
bar one end of the foot-plank rests. 

By the side of the posts that carry the crossbar are erected 
another pair of fairly strong tree trunks, each some 30 ft. 
or more above the ground. 

To each of these tall posts two cords may for the present 
be said to be attached : the first cord is attached to the post 
at a point some 18 ft. above the level of the foot-plank or foot- 
rope, forming a hand-rail as it were ; the second cord is attached 
to the upper extremity of the post — its use ■will presently be 
explained. Every 12 in. or so along the length of the cord 
referred to as the “ hand-rail,” a large number of smaller 
cords are attached, which vary in lengths in accordance with 
the sag of the hand-rail. The lower extremity of these 
short lengths are attached to the footway. Hence, the weight 
of the footway, and any load that may be placed on the 
footway, 13 thus carried hy the ** hand-rail.” 

The second cord, previously stated to have been attached 
to the upper extremity of the 30-foot post, is now carried 
somewhat beyond the middle point of the ” hand-rail,” thus 
'iA ^ thft. ’/sad., lilany other csnrda 

similarly pass betw’een points along the ” hand-rail rope ” 
and the vertical post of its own side. 

What has been said of one end or half of the bridge, equally 
applies to the other. 
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A series of Y-sliaped uprights and crossbars form an inclined 
plane of varying length from tho ground to the commence- 
ment of tho footr-plahk. 

From these short posts that thus carry tho approach, stays 
are carried to the tall 30-foot posts that support the “ hand- 
rail” ropes, in order to meet tho strain put irpon them by . 
the weight of the bridge transmitted to them. 

The whole structure is made' of tree trunks and of tough 
creeper^ Every part jdelds till each cord comes to do some 
share of the work. The result is admirable, as all that is sought 
is attained by the simplest means. The soundness of tho prin- 
ciple and practice is shorni by tho fact that in the grounds 
of the Staff College at Camberiey is a large demonstration 
bridge constructed of planks, posts, and wire, identical other- 
wise in every respect with that of the Akikuyu* In other 
words, our sappers cannot evolve anything better. 

The suspension bridge shown (Plate xliv.) 'illustrates one 
where the footway was made of a rope of sticks. Tliis had 
done so much work that the footway had stretched until 
tho whole thing was admitted by ‘all to be about to fall to 
pieces; yet, under the pressure of necessity, I managed, 
by strict discipline, to pass about four hundred men, with 
their women and goats ,11 over it in a steady stream, and still 
it did not part. 

When such a bridge is carried between two great leafy trees 
growing on either side of a river, and of ten with their branches 
almost touching, it almost defies detection. Another great 
point in favour of these bridges is, that with a few touches of 
an axe pursuit can be checked . The approaches , too , are often 
covered by war-pits to cool the impetuosity of raiders. 
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rmn iiaIvIng 

No tradition or explanation of tlio origin of firo exists 
amongst the Akikuyu, nor has it any place in social or religious 
ceremony It is produced m one ^vay only — by the fnction 
between two pieces of wood The implements for making it 
vary but slightly in pattern 

The Upper, or Dnll, stick (u Im'-di) is a straight rod like 
a lead pencik 13 m to 24 in m length, and 1 m to in in 
circumference The lower end is convex IVlicn using the 
longer drills of 24 in , the palms of the hands arc not 
apphed more than tw o thirds of the w ay up It may perhaps 
be well here to explain that to obtain fire by the fnction 
between two pieces of wood it is essential that one shall be 
hard and the other soft, of which the harder shall be the drill 
Again, not any drill will do wnth any fire stick The texture of 
the wood of the one has to bear a certain relation to the tex- 
ture of the wood of the other in order to produce fire The 
Akikuyu say, m explanation, that “ one is the man and the 
other IS the woman ” The upper or dnll stick (u hn'di) may 
be made of the w ood of the following trees — 

Ni u gu o , Mu hn di ki , Mu gu mu , Mu chti gu , Mu gi o , 
Ru gu tu or Ka gu tu Vemoma Sp ) , Mu cha sa (Vemonia 
Sp ) , ilu U ka (? Vernoma Sp ) 

The Lower or JPtre stick (j^ ka) is made of an altogether 
different wood It is of the pulverised tissues of this stick 
that the tinder is formed, and gradually brought to a glow bj 
the friction of the dnll 

It is oval in sections, 9 in to 12| in long by 1 J in to m 
in circumference, flattened on its lower aspect, and tapered to 
a point at either extremity On the upper surface of its 
middle third, about half a dozen cavities the size of half a pea, 
are formed to receive the end of the dnll The wall of each 
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1. Upper or Drill sticl.. 

2. Lower or Fire stick. 



1 1 Wl ) 


1 1 HI -MAkI\r 

Sl1o\\^ — 

I MctUoU of lioldtn^ the tlriU stick prior to ln.j,mniiig 
uork — t e , the tliumh mil finjicr tips of right 

hj tlic third nnd fourth fingers of the 

left hind 


2 The opposed pilms in their do\\n\Mrd course ire 

hert. ipproiching the limit of their nngc 

3 The method of returning the pilms to the top of the 

dnl stick — 

(i) File Icjt Uanl by tliird ind fourth fingers presses 
the point of the drill firmly downwards into the 
ciwtv of the fire stick 

(fi) T 1 e rig/ / band h,is been thrown upwards to the 
top of the drilf which it is now in the ict of 
grasping, in order that it may presently do the 
work now being done by the left— i e , of 
pressing the point of the drill into the cavity 
in the fire stick, whilst its compinion travels 
upwards to be again opposed to it 
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cavity is cut down to its bottom at one point, and a tiny gutter 
made to proceed from it. Down this gutter the pulverised 
woody fibre insensibly trickles as it escapes from beneath the 
drill. None of it remains in the cavity of the fire stick. 

This lower block or fire stick may bo made of the wood of 
the following trees 

Mu-rin'-ga ; Mu-chu-gu ; Mu-i-goi-a ; Mu-t6-i (1 Vemonia) ; 
^Iu-r6-vu. 

To make fire, tw*o natives proceed as follow's : One from • 
his quiver takes lus drill and fire stick. From his scabbard 
he draws his sw'ord. They sit on their heels opposite to one 
another. The sword lies on the ground betw’cen them, its 
■point directed towards the man about to use the drill. The 
assistant then firmly holds the fire stick transversely across 
and a little above the tip of the weapon, and places a small 
. handful of dry crumpled grass handy. 

The fire-maker then rubs the palms of bis hands, and also 
the tip of the drill, on the dry ground, and drops a minute 
quantity of earth into the chosen concavity on the fire stick. 
In this cavity the convex end of the drill is now placed. He 
then applies the flattened palms of his hands to the upper 
end of the drill. Proceeding quite slowly, he causes the drill 
to rotate by moving the flattened palms backwards and 
forw'ards against each other, at the same time steadily pressing 
the drill downward into the cavity of the fire stick. As the 
palms pass down the stick the speed of rotation is gradually 
increased to the maximum. 

' When the lower borders of the hands have arrived wtbin 
G inches of the fire stick, the third and little finger of the left 
hand are thrown around the drill to retain it firmly in position, 
whilst the right hand is rapidly thrown upwards to enable 
its third and little fingers to grasp the upper end of the drill. 
By the right hand the drill is now retained in position, whilst 
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tho left h released and brought upwnrtls opposite to its fellow. 
Tlio flexed fingers nro now extended, and the flattened palms, 
again opposed to one another, make another journey down the 
length of tho drill. 

As tho drill rotates, smoko appears, whilst tho powdered 
wood of tho stick fire, gradually dribbling down the gutter 
made in its side leading from tho cavity in which the drill 
is rotating, forms a littlo mound on tho sword blade. Tho 
particles forming tho pile cohere, but do not smoko or glow. 
Wlicn tho mound has attained to tho amount that would lio 
on a threepenny piece, it is found by experience that a portion 
of it, tho size of half a pea, can bo blow n up into a solid red-hot 
ember. Tho man, therefore, liaving made his littlo pile, 
leisurely picks up a few blades of drj’ grass, on to A\luch he 
tilts from tho sword blade tho littlo mound of coherent dust, 
and encloses it in tho grass. IIo gently blow’s on it three or 
four times, whereupon tho grass bursts into flame. 

Thirty to forty seconds is tho average time required to 
produce the mass ready to blow' up. A flame is fairly uni- 
formly started in threo-quartors of a minute from the time of 
beginning to dnll. This statement is ba«»ed on a number of 
observations carefully made with a stop-watch. 

Fire is also carried about from place to place by herdsmen, 
cultivators, and travellers, in the form of a smouldering brand. 

In tho settled portions of Kilcuyu, fuel is often exceedingly 
scarce. Nothing that interferes with cultivation is allowed 
to stand, beyond a few isolated sacred trees. Hence, for fuel, 
the natives depend on the small brushwood from land lying 
fallow, and on the dead bushes of the bean (nju-gu), of which 
large crops are grown 

At a particular dance a small fire is made in the centre 
of the ground, on which the branches of a special tree are 
placed before and during the performance.^ But it is the 
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smoko derived from tho special herbage, and not tho firo, that 
U the point of this proceeding. Again, in offering sacrifice, 
firo is employed; but it has no sanctity, being simply a necessity 
for the preparation of the cooked meat that constitutes the 
sacrifice. 

On the other hand, a living man pursued by the “Bad 
People” vras able to make good his escape by interposing a 
fire beriv ixt himself and tho ghostly pack.^ 

The idea of a spirit also seems to bo associated with tho 
fire in a hut.- 

When a new hut has been built, the three stones of which 
the fireplace is formed must be new and uncontaminated,* 
but no special consideration is given to tho making of the 
first fire within their circle. 


STRING-MAKING 

String (mu-gi-o), which is used for various purposes, and is 
to be found on sale in moat of the native markets, is made 
from the bark of certain trees, and also from the tendons of 
animals fro-ga). 

The native names of the trees of nhich the barks are 
employed for making string are : — 

Mu-gi-o — this plant gives its name to all vegetable 
string, whether such he made from the mu-gi-o tree itself, 
or from the bark of trees of any other kind. Mon-du-e 
(Abutilon, sp.) ; Mu-ke-o ; Mu-lin'-da n’gu-ru-fe ; Mu-gu-mu. 

The process of manufacture is the same whatever plant is 
employed. 

The first step is to peel (ku-nor'-a) the rods, the second to 
cheiv (ku-ta-nu-ka) the stripped bark, and the last to roll 
(ku-o-go-sa) tho masticated fibre into a yam of the desired 

icf. p 244 *Cf p.241 ' »Cfp. 131. 
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fineness. "Two of such yarns are rolled, the one immediately 
after the other, and as they are formed they are again rolled 
in the reverse direction into a two-stranded cord. This cord 
is afterwards plaited, or woven, with the fingers alone, into 
bags which vary in size from those that would be only large 
enough to hold half a dozen pennies, to others big and strong 
enough to contain a sack of potatoes. The same form of string, 
in different sizes and qualities, is used for the making of snares, 
to repair calabashes by sewing, to string beads together, to tie 
up the daily load of sweet-potato tops, and to bind together 
the sugar-cane pulp in order to iiTiDg out its juice (ku-hi^ha 
n’jo-hi) when making the’ national fermented drink (n’jo-hi). 
Custom ordains that string for some purposes shall be 
made by the men, and for other purposes by the women. The 
twine that the women neave into bags (sing, mon'-do, pi* 
ki-on'-do) is made by them. So, too, a mother must chew and 
make the morsel of cord that binds together the tiny bunch 
of leaves that plays so important a part in the ceremony of 
her son’s circumcision. On the other hand, the men must 
make the cord they require for the manufacture of n’j6-hi and 
for the setting of snares. The men also make the cord which 
binds together the daily collected truss of sweet-potato tops, 
mghtly taken home for the milch goats and the fattemng ram 
that lives in perpetual darkness beneath his master’s bedstead. 
The mending, too, of cracked calabashes is done by the men. 

The tendons of which string is made are chiefly obtained 
from the domestic animals, the goat, the sheep, and the ox. 
A very small amount is derived from the wild game by occa- 
sional barter ith the race of wild hunters — the N’dorobo. 

The method by which the tendons are extracted from the 
carcase of the animal by the Aldkflyu shows some ingenuity. 
After the beast is skinned, they are taken up singly and placed 
in n cleft stick ; this is then gradually worked backirards, thus 
separating the flesh from the ligament. They are then dried 
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A Strjnc Bac Three Parts Finished 

Shows the position in which it hangs (rom the neck m 
, rocess o! making (The it hite mass is paper, introduced to 
listend It, when being photographed ) 
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Ihree String Bags 


Each IS made m the sin e way and of the same 
materials They a ary only in the degree of fineness of the 
tw me 

W f en pressed flat the smallest Ishown against a sheet 
of white paper) measures •» x ’ m the largest 3’ x 3 
in tne other 10 x 910 The large one is shown in use 
Bl IxxviM p 104 a 
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in tbo sun and careluUy preserved, being only split up and 
iuristed into thread as. required. 

A Kikuyu cord is formed of tivo strands, each strand con- 
sisting of a single yarn. Each yam is made by rolling the 
fibre employed betucen the right palm and tho right thigh, 
in a direction downwards and outwards ; immediately after- 
wards the two yarns are tudsted together by a return move- 
ment of tho hand directed upwards and inwards , 

String is thus made of varying degrees of fineness, say from 
the size of the smallest knitting needle to that of a moderately 
• sized one. I have never seen anything heavier than the above, 
or of the character of rope. Eor this purpose wild vines are 
roughly twisted together, e.g. in making bridges, or snares for 
large animals. 

The customary price for a ball of strong well-made twine, 
as used for bag weaving, is to-day (1908) 1 pice (1 rupee 
= 64 pice=:ls. 4d.). Such a ball -weighs 3} oz. (weighed) and 
contains 70 yards (measured). 


IRON 

WrNNlNO THE OeE, AKD THE MahTTFACTHRE OF 

Iron moii it 

In the labyrinth ot hihs that iorm Kikiiyu, the native of 
to-day is found smelting iron in a manner so simple that, as 
wo ivatch the different steps he takes to achieve his end, we 
feel we are standing beside primitive man before the dawn 
of history. 

The mind of the native is difficult to fathom and his dis- 
position to gauge. I was allowed apparently to go every- 
where and to see everything : I was treated ivith the greatest 
politeness : everything that would be hkely to please me was 
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done, but any question or allusion on my part to the subject 
of the winmng and extraction of iron ivas always met with 
replies calculated to lead the conversation into other channels 
“ Iron came from a place a great way off • ” Never mmd, 
I would travel there specially “It uas dug from a great 
hole ” All right , I would enter it “ The hol6 could only 
be descended with a rope ” Could not I climb any rope * 
“ The rope was decayed and might break, and it would be 
said that my hosts had killed me ” I would make a neii rope 
specially, and leave a letter to absolve them from blame 
“ But the spot was in the heart of a hostile distnct , a 
really bad people to the west of us ” I would take a strong 
escort and make friends by giving presents I felt sure they 
would hke me 1 “ No, no To take me there would provoke 

hostihties with their neighbours it was politically impossible 
for me to go,” and so on ad tnfimtum 

Yet all the tune the spot was an open quarry, in the heart 
of their oivn country, situated due east, distant about five 
miles 1 

Pobteneas and patience, however, ork wonders, and when 
long afterwards they did take me to the spot, the prevanca 
tions of the past formed material for many a joke 

Those branches of the Akikuyu that I have been amongst 
cannot imagine a time when iron m as not in use I have made 
careful and wide inquiry to estabbsh this point Their folk- 
tales too, though dealmg inth times so remote that the animals 
are mythical, nevertheless refer to articles made of iron 

The population may amount to perhaps 500,000 E\ery 
individual is the possessor of at least some iron a child may 
hai o less than an ounce, whilst a man or woman may perhaps 
hold as much as ten or fifteen pounds in different forms, but 
all, for use or ornament, have a little 

The following is a fairlj exhaustive list of the articles in 
use amongst the AInkfijm that are made of iron 
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A T^^,CAL VILW IN THL Iron-sand Quarries 

All material to the sky-hne has been artificially washed 
awa\ . 

The figure «n the foreground ,s a girl with her head 
unshaved, C/- p, i^o. 
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WINNING THE ORE 

nearer the head of the glen, is led, 'with steady fall, in an 
artificial channel, over the surface of the detritus of the cliff. 
In this way its action can be brought to bear as desired against 
the material of the glacis at any level, and at any point, 
throughout the greater part of the length of the gorge. 

Thus is excavated, and carried down into the brook bclo'n > 
the ferriferous sand formed from the more disintegrated 
portions of the rock, whilst those portions that are somewhat 
harder remain in situ, as huge boulders and isolated masses, 
making a chaotic scene and rendering progress difficult. The 
bounding cliffs of the ravine being thus gradually deprived 
of the support of their natural buttress, are constantly break- 
ing away. After this manner have apparently millions of 
tons of material been removed by the directing hand of *1030, 
associated with the action of the torrential rains. 

The winning of the ore is done by the women and children 
of a few families living near by, as an occasional employment : 
the cultivation of the soil is still their primary occupation 
which they have not renounced, to any considerable extent^ for 
the greater gain that would arise from collecting the iron sand. 

Selecting a spot by the side of the stream where the 
ground is hard, or some place in the course of the flume, the 
native smooths out a shallow pan. Its shape is someuiiat 
that of a scollop shell Its dimensions are 3 feet by 2 feet. 
At the point where the shell would be hinged to its fellow, 
and for 2 feet on either side, ho builds a wall a few inches high 
of sticlcs and grass, leaving an opening about 0 inches u ide m 
the middle. This opening he then temporarily closes witli a 
separate wisp of grass. 

^Making a pile of about ten quarts of the iron-bearing sand, 
at the end of the pan farthest from liim, and standing with 
one foot just outside his little grass gate and the other in tht*^ 
stream, ho takes a half gourd in his hand and begins uorfc. 
Holding the gourd by its neck, he scoops up the water and 
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Chiuurln \\ashivg Iron sand 

The wishing pms Ocscnbed on p 8 , here extend in 
series ilong the left hm I bank 
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Drying the Washed Iron sand 

A pile of -washe I ore is shown in the foreground spread 
on the top of a smooth rock 
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WASHING THE IRON SAND 

da-«lies it against the face of the pile "u-ith a rapidity and 
accuracy that is obviously the outcome of practice. The 
uater flows away in a steady stream, turbid with tho lighter 
materials in suspension, t Larger pieces ho lightly flicks out 
of the pan with tho fmgcr-tips as he pauses from time to time. 

So he continues until -most of the pile has disappeared. Tho 
sand now covers the floor of the pan, and has assumed a much 
darker colour than formerly, owing to tho larger proportion 
of iron ore raised with it. Again it is piled up at tho same 
spot in the pan, and again the same process is repeated. From 
time to time he lifts the wisp of grass that closes the opening 
in the little fence, and scrapes up with his hands the rich 
deposit accumulated in front and beneath it, as also that 
wluch hy now' covers tho floor of the pan. 

This process of alternately piling and w’ashing is repeated 
some half-doaen times. When the iron grains spread over 
the floor of the pan fairly mask, hy their black colour, any 
sand mixed %Yith them, he scrapes up and puts into his half 
* gourd w’hat he has gained, and moving knee-deep into the 
stream proceeds to give the final w ashing. 

Time after time he stirs with his hand the contents of 
hi«< gourd, adds more water and pours it ofi when turbid. At 
•last the water comes away perfectly clear and he can do no 
more. The result is a wet mass of black sand, which is, to 
describe it accurately, a magnetite ore.* It consists of a 
mixture of quartz grams and magnetite, tho latter often in 
well-formed octahedral crystals : a small quantity of ilmenite 
is present. This wet sand is at once spread out on a flat Pi 
rock to dry, and is then poured into a gourd bottle ready to 
be carried home. To gain a pint of well-cleaned ore would 
take a native a good hour. 

Tho iron smelters are blacksmiths, some half-dozen in 
number, who live in the neighbourhood of the quarry. The 

* l\ik. Jill than ga. 
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collection of th? ore is done by their Tromen and children 
To day only enough is collected for their working needs, in 
addition to perhaps an equal amount sold as raw iron In the 
past the production must have been much greater, judging 
from the extent of the old workings, but a knowledge of the 
political conditions that existed in Kilrilyu prior to the advent 
of the white man, leads mo to think that only those Akikuyu 
resident in the immediate neighbourhood of the deposit ever 
iiorked it It 13 inconceivable that it was ever treated as 
other than the private, though common property, of the 
natives in the immediate vicinity There may, however, 
have been a much greater local population than now n orking 
energetically at it moreover, the splendid virgin forest 
existed close at hand until ivithin the last three generations 
to day it 13 20 miles distant Tu o out of the thirteen 
clans mto "nhich the Akikuyu are divided^ do not work m 
iron No member of these two clans can become a smith 
There is nothing of the nature of a trade guild amongst the 
ironworkers, nnr is the smelting of iron associated with* any 
ceremomal rites The curse of a smith is, however, considered 
to be particularly biting and adhesive, and is expensi\e for, 
him who has fallen beneath its ban to “ spit out ” ^ 

The furnace or “ hearth ” consists of a hole in the ground 
bned with tempered clay, similar to that of which pots and 
bellow 3* nozzles are made Its shape is that which a round bowl 
assumes when lateral compression has reduced its diameter 
by one half the edge becomes depressed at the extremities 
of the long axis forming, as it were, two spouts, whilst the 
sides rise up considerably above their level The fireclay 
limng 13 brought well over the edge, forming a wade, com ex, 
eierted border all around The intenor of the furnace lias 

^ n o tlan known m Ibo Mwe th^ gn or \i ki fi m and the elan known as the 
A cvcki ku these last also do not ctrenme se 

*Ct Ceremonial \ ncleini OM p. 2oS Ito 21. 



tuRNACF OR HhVRTH FOR SMtLTING IrON OrE 

s^.r\'LS:°a.atr, 

Measurements — 

Interior Antermr depression to posteric 
depression, 8 in right side to left sidi 
3 

Exterior Anterior depression to posteric 
depression 47 in 

Apparent substance of wall tom 
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The Interior of a bviTH-i 

Shows a pa r of bellows and their wooden nozzles and 
the earthen vare blast pipe into which the wooden nozzles 
pass 

Anantil agamst which rest two tools for wire drawing 
(to left hand vice to right draw plate) 

A blacksmiths hammer (side view) 

A stone anvil the upper surface of "1 ch shows two 
list net grooves Against the anv 1 rests another hammer 
handle uppermost 
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tVic form a Hunt truncated cone, laterally flattened Tlio 
suWanco of the clay forming the lip, vliere alone I could 
observe it, was, I think, about 2 m thick. 0\or the wliolo 
uas thrown a well-built permanent roof — a circular hut with- 
out sides — about 15 ft in diameter 

The bellous consist of a cone, or fool’s-cap, of sewTi goat n Ir 
skins, about 4 ft long, and C m in diameter at the largo end 
Into the apex is whipped a carved wooden pipe 0 m m length 
This pipe, when the bellows arc in use, is securelj pegged dow n 
to the ground, and over its extremity is loosely fitted the 
expanded butt of another pipe, made of potteiy” This carthen- 
ware nozzle is about 3 ft long, and of the size throughout of a IM k 
man’s -wrist It rests on the hp of the hearth, with its nose 
directed somewhat downwards Its distal half is buried 
beneath the ma^s of black charcoal that occupies the top of 
the hearth, but of it the nose alone is in a position of great 
heat, as la shown by that part alone becoming fused The 
ciTcuToference of the bnm of the leather fooVs cap, that consti- 
tutes the bodj’ of the bellows, is roughly divided into three 
parts To two of these, on its outside, a straight fiat stnp of 
wood is sewn An adjustable thong is stretched between 
the two extremities of each stick to form a becket 

Shppmg all the fingers of one hand into one loop, and the 
thumb of the '^ame hand into the other, the lad who works the 
bellows brings together the butts of the two straight sticks,, 
and rests them upright on the ground Retaining them there 
b> pressure, be next proceeds to separate his thumb from the 
fingers and palm, which results in the upper extremity of the 
sticks becoming separated , in other words, the circular open 
ing of the bag is constrained to assume the form of a V, and 
through this V shaped opemng the air enters the bellows 
Still keeping the sticks vertical, he now hnngs them together 
by closing his hand That done, he depresses them on to the 
upper surface of the hag ra the hue of its long axis with a steady 
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squeeze. A bla^t is thus ejected through the cartlicn nozzle 
equal to the capacity of that part of tlio leather cone, com> 
pressed by the two sticks. The continuity of the blast is 
maintained by* the resiliency of the uncompressed portion. 
Two such bellows are always used simultaneously by the 
native, one being placed on either hand of the blower, who sits 
on his heels between them, and works them alternately. The 
ground is made up so that the bellows, as they rest on it, shall 
slope gently downwards into the fire. The same form of 
bellows is used by all ICikuyu smiths. Other instruments 
incidentally employed are the usual blacksmith’s anvd, 
hammer, and tongs. The only materials made use of are the 
clean-w’^ashed iron sand and charcoal ; no tiling else whatsoever. 
The charcoal is made from the wood of a particular tree 
(mU'koi-i-go).^ 

I have not seen a furnace actually being started : they 
commence operations at dawn. "When I arrived the furnace 
was full to the top and the bellows working, but, as the mass 
gradually fell in the centre more ore ivas sifted over it by 
the handful, and more charcoal added httle by little The 
top surface of the mass in the hearth always remained black, 
and kept tending to become concave in consequence of the 
combustion of the central core. The blast is maintained till 
sundown The mass is then left in the hearth for the night 
to cool. 

Next morning I was summoned to see the next step All 
loose charcoal was, as far as possible, scraped aivay from 
the top and sides of the mass in the hearth, thereby giving 
it a semi-globular form. A little water w as sprinkled on it : 
a rope of green banana leaf midribs slipped beneath its greatest 
diameter, and it was capsized on to the depressed lip of the 
hearth and so rolled clear. Its appearance was then that of a 
coherent mass of hot charcoal. More w ater w as now sprinkled 

> ilu 1.01 V go — Uridelia micrantha, Jfull .trg 



Thl Intvrior of a Smithy 

The smith is looking along the sv^ord that he is making 
to see that it is true. The large anvil is that shown in the 
preceding figure. In order to take the photograph the 
thatch of the smithy had previously been stripped off, with 
the consent of the owner, on the understanding that he 
should have a new’ roof for the old one. 
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«n it, and the smith and liis crew, ^\ith round Avatcr-worn 
boulders in their handa, proceeded to knock it to pieces. 

The slag Avas found distributed throughout the mass as 
it has flowed, uhiUt the pure iron had similarly run together 
into small lumps. 

Carefully picking out the pieces of pure iron, the smiths then 
carried them to the adjoining forge, and healed and beat them 
into the little “ blooms^’ of Kikuyu commerce. TIic«o A\cigh 
about 2 lbs. each. Ten quarts of sand, Avliich is about tho 
usual charge, might produce half a dozen such "blooms,’* 
whose A’aluo in the market Avould.bc, to-day, a small goat. 

On examination, tho iron thus obtained proves to bo a 
■%cry pure form of steel, that can be draA\n into Aviro or 
fashioned into cutting instruments. Tlicso, though untem- 
pered, maintain a keen edge. It is Avoided A\ithout difficulty 
■dimply by heating and hammering.' 


THE BLACKS5I1TH 

A good blacksmith makes all the articles that are formed 
of iron. He is hy far the most skilful AAorkman, in fact he 
may be said to be tho only highly skilled craftsman to be 
found amongst the Akikuyu. 

^Vben a man Avants a metal article ho docs not simply 
order it of the smith and pay for it or arrange for payment. 
Such, is never done. There is a certain customary routine 
that is not departed from. Let it be supposed that a spear 
is required. The first step a man takes is to call early some 
morning on the smith, and give him a small present of about 
a quart of n’j6-hi. The subject of making a spear is then fully 
discussed, particularly the number of little " blooms ” or blocks 
of iron and loads of charcoal that Mill have to be provided 

* A most Tttlu&tle note doalmg with the foregoing, matter, by Professor Gow- 
lanJ, P.P. *5 , A P. 6 AI , will be found m Appendix IV', 
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BT.ACKSMITirS ANVIL 

They arc blocks of granite fashioned by people who are said 
to live near the Sagana River, and spccialiso in making them. 
These stone anvils arc oblong in shape with wrought surfaces, 
perhaps 11 in. by 7 in. by 8 in. above ground, and weigh about 
50 lb. each. Tlio value of a pair is one big goat. The lower 
• face of the stone is set into the ground for a few inches. Tlio 
■upper is smooth’ and convex in all directions : it has its comers 
well bevelled *off, and across it is incised a single V-shaped 
groove. By means of the groove the two lateral stiffening 
combs of "weapons are raised. A particular curvature of face 
and depth of groove is retiuired for different work ; a spear 
is not made on the same anvil that a sword is made on. It is 
■difficult, however, on inspection to appreciate much difference 
between the grooves and curvatures of two such anvils ; 
'but then none save a skilled spearsman can appreciate that 
special something in the finished article — call it “ balance,” 

■or what you please — that renders one spear infinitely more 
Acceptable to him than another apparently identical. It 
may be thought that these stones "would fracture under the 
constant concussion, which occasionally becomes severe when 
heavy work is being done. But they do not appear to break. 

I have never seen a broken stone lying about a smithy ; on 
the contrary, they pass from father to son. A smith well 
kno"\Mi to the writer, told him that of his four anvils, he had 
inherited one pair and bought the other. In this case one 
of his four an^vils had no grooves dcross it. 

The Hammer (ke-li'-ha) is a tool * of great interest. It PJ. 
seems to be unique amongst hammers, and its use has never 
previously been noted. By it excellently finished work is 
turned out, A smith has usually three of tliem. The follow- 
ing exact description is taken from one of medium size. 
Briefly, the tool is essentially a long hea-vy bar of iron, into 
the side of which is firmly fixed a -wooden peg, whereby it 
■may be held. The blow given is that caused by the fall of the 
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bar from tlio vertical to tlio horizontal position in conscqiicnco 
of the grip of tlie hand on tho peg being released. 

The hammer-head is a round bar of soft steel weighing 
2J lb. It is 10 in. long and 0 in. 'in circumference at tho 
point of its greatest girth. This point of greatest girth -is 
situated, ns a sharp ridge, 0 in. from one end and 4 in. from 
tho other. At tho point of greatest girth tho bar of metal 
is pierced by a bole ^ in. in diameter, to receive tho handle^ 
This handle hole is pierced to tho loft side of tho lino of longi- t 
tudinai mesial section. From tho point of greatest girth 
tho short arm rapidly tapers to a sharp point, sJiilst the long 
arm is only reduced in calibre until its circumference becomes 
3 in., vlicn it terminates in a slightly convex face. This 
face looks downwards ^\hen tho tool is hold in tho right hand, 
and tho long axis of tho head makes an angle of 45 ’‘ with tho 
piano of tho horizon. Tlio handle is a round stick driven 
into tho hole in tho hammer-head, and is not wedged. It 
projects from tho hammer-head 0 in., and is of equal calibre 
(2| in.) throughout. 

IVljcn tho smith picks up his hammer for use he holds it in 
such a way that tho handle and tho head both lie in tho same 
horizontal plane. Tho convex bevelled face that terminates 
the long arm rests on the work ; ail tho rest of the hammer- 
head lies to the right-hand side of it. The smith then raises 
lus hand by a few inches to a higher level than tho work, but 
still maintains the handle parallel to and to the right-hand 
side of it. He tightens his grasp of tho slight round handle, 
and simultaneously rotates his w rist outwards. The hammer- 
head thereby passes from a horizontal to a nearly vertical 
position. He then relaxes his grip, W’hereupon tho slight 
hatidle rotates in his grasp, as the long arm of the hammer- 
head falls from the vertical to strike, wdth its bevelled 
extremity, the appointed spot. At tho same time, from 
the wrist, or from the elbow, according to the force of blow* 
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Tll> HamMEK of KlKlfVt 

The head of the hammer is here specially pHctd with its 
face directed towards the reader s rij^ht hand, in order to 
show Its shghtlj con\e\ striking surface In use, howeser 
the tool IS I eld 50 tlmt its />cM.frd e. I 15 Icntards He nght 
hand of the s nth except ulien the spike is being cmplo\td 
(with this spike a direct blow is given iii the same manner 
as we use a hammer) Made from native iron by Kikuyu 
smith in author s presence, Gura River, igo 8 ^ 
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A Bt VCKSMlTll’s “ Ml DtCINF 

Here fi\c c'lrtllcn^^ are nozzles of a blacksnmli s hellovs 
-inel one cooking kottom knocked out. are ^hcx%n 

Lach of the nozzles .s of the short eanetj used hy Be 
smith those of the iron smelter are four times as Icr.^ 
though identical in pattern 

Into the bulbous extremity of these potterj nozzles 
the avooden ones attached perrranently to the leather 
bellows, are laid ^^hen m use 
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Tcquired, a flicking movement is conveyed to the tool, 
•similaT to that employed to crack a liunting-wliip. 

The smith never stands to his %vork : ho sits on the back 
ot his heels, with the 'uhole of the soles of his feet flat on the 
ground. Very rarely indeed, and only in doing the heaviest 
\York, is the hammer ever s\nmg from the shoulder, and then, 
ns no hammer handle is more than G in. long, it can only bo 
grasped vrith one hand. 

The smith’s Tongs (mi-ha*to) are 15 in. over all and weigh 
231' oz. 

The two parts are united by a well-burred pin. 

The jaws, from hinge to snout, are 4 in. long. 

The proximal portion of each jaw is bowed, so as to half 
embrace the work, whilst its nose, ^ in. in width, is flattened 
for f in. to bring it in contact with its neighbour. Between 
and by these two flat surfaces the work is grasped. 

The extremity of each handle is pointed, and is used for 
making and enlarging holes. 

This tool so much resembles a European article that 
particular inquiries were made regarding it. The people, 
however, say that the tongs of the blacksmith have always 
'been identical in pattern with those to-day in use. 

The Bellows (mu-ra) have been fully described and figured 
on p. 86. They are identical in pattern Avith those used 
for smelting iron ore, but are somewhat smaller, whilst their 
earthenware nozzles are lighter, and only about a quarter the 
length of those employed for use in smelting. 

It is not unusual for a smith to put up an old bellows* 

, nozzle to protect his property and crops, and such is “ strong 
medicine.” The accompanying illustration shows five thus : 
employed : so largo a number is quite exceptional, the broken 
pot too, near by, suggests that it is a case of death. Circum- 
stances prevented the facts being gathered. 

In working, nothing of the nature of a flux is used, nor are 
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any stops taken to clean the surfaces to bo brought together 
when elding Nevertheless, a thoroughly good union is 
made, and a broken article from defective vorlonanship is 
not often seen The Kikujai spear is a good instance of tho 
skill of the Kikuyu smith It is a highly fimshed vteapon of 
complicated make, yet it has a beautiful balance it poises 
80 delightfully that merely to handle a good spear makes one 
feel bloodthirsty Yet such a spear is simply' tapped out 
under the hammer, then pegged down on a banana log, bur 
nished by means of a succession of balls of a soft gramte the 
size of a goose’s egg, and finally given a keen cutting edge 
by rubbing on a suitable stone 

A list of most of the articles made by the smith are given 
on p 81 


WIRE DRAWING 

The smith first cleans lus atone anvil for u ork by scraping 
its face with a sw ord (rohiyu), and afterwards with the u ooden 
handle of a hammer (ke h ha) 

The bello^vs’ boy (m’goi o) starts his blast A bit of iron, 
weighing some two pounds or so, is picked up with the tonga 
(mi ha to) placed on the glowing coals and tlien more of them 
are heaped over it, tVlien bnght hot it la taken out of the 
fire with the tongs, and by them held on the anvil wliilst it 
IS hammered out into a four sided bar As it lengthens out 
under repeated heatings and hammerings, one end is pre 
sently made pointed and driven into a wooden handle which 
enables the bar to bo grasped without the aid of the tongs 
The bar is thus w orked out into a long rod of square section, 
each face of which is about -jV in WTicn a feu inches have 
been brought to the desired size in the square, their edges 
are beaten down, givnng a rounded section to that portion of 
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the rod. As occasion requires, further material is added by 
•welding. A fairly even rod of iron is thus produced. 

It may he noted that, after each hammering, the rod in 
its wooden handle is held vertically, and the butt of the handle 
given a smart bump on the anvil. This has the effect of again 
driving the rod, perhaps loosened by the hammering, tightly 
into its handle. 

The next step is to reduce this rod-iron, wrought under 
. the hammer, to a niro of even gauge. Taking a rough coil 
of it, the craftsman proceeds to size it according to the purpose 
it is required for. To do this he first makes a sharp point 
to one end oi the wire by rubbing down that end betveen 
a maize cob and the surface of his stone anvil. The 
point thus formed he passes through the particular hole 
in the draw-plate or sizing-iron (u-ta) of the gauge 
required. 

This ii-ia (lit. a bow ”) is a somewhat flattened spindle- PL 
shaped bar of iron, 5 in. xl in.x| in. On one of its two 
faces are seven depressed conical cups, each I in. in diameter 
across the base. The apex of each of these cones appears on 
the opposite face as a small hole. Before use the chosen hole 
is almost obliterated by tiie face being tapped with the butt 
of a cold chisel. It is then again opened out exactly the size 
required, by introducing into it the tapered point of an iron 
needle some G in. long (mu-ku-ha). From being thus con- 
stantly tapped, one face of the u-ta — the flattened one 

presents a series of slight depreaaious, each the sixe of a 
farthing, in the centre of each of which is the hole that deter- 
mines the gauge of the wire. 

The end of the wire to ho drawn, pointed as described, 
is now passed, first into the base of one of the conical cavities 
in the fl-ta, and then outwards, through the hole of defined 
size that forms the apex of the cavity. The smith in Fig. lx. 
p, 95, is specially demonstrating this point. 



OJ THE HAND-VICE 

The now projecting end of ^Mrc 13 then seized by means 
of n damp or hand tiec (ru ga) 

This tool IS very cle\ erly designed, so much so that I have 
made special inquiries respecting its origin I failed, how over, 
to gather anything showing that the design has been intro 
diiced from without It consists of — 

(o) A har of iron (roga) split for two tenths its length 
"W eight, 2 lbs 4 J oz length, 10 in Like a tuning fork 

(b) A cold chtsd or wedge (ke ra ai), 7l in long, | in wide, 
J in thick Weight, G or 

(c) A ring or collar (n’go me), 2^ in in diameter, 1 in deep, 
and I in thick Weight lOJ oz 

The clamp (ni ga) is used in this way — 

First the broad flat point of the wedge (kc rd si) is inserted 
into the cleft of the split iron bar (ro ga) Its jaws are then 
further separated by tapping the other end of the wedge 
with a wooden mallet (ju gu ma) until they have become 
sufficiently apart to permit the end of the wire, on which is 
now threaded the u ta, or draw plate to be passed betwaxt 
them, and to project an mch or so beyond 

The wedge (ke ra si) is now knocked aw ay, whereupon the 
jaws of the split bar (ro ga) close upon the mserted iviro and 
pinch it 

The iron collar (n go me) is then passed over the top of the 
split rod (ro ga), and is mamtamed in a position about half way 
down its length by the left hand , whilst w ith the right the 
w edge (ke rd-si) is inserted and adjusted inside the collar 

By hammering this w edge (ke ra si) firmly home the two 
jaws of which the spht bar (ro ga) consists are therebj 
brought together bo closely that the wire inserted betwixt 
them IS held immovably 

The draw plate or sizing iron (u ta) as threaded on the 
wire 13 now either placed with its two extremities restmg 
m notches cut at the same level in a couple of posts firmly 
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Till- \\ llt^ IHIAU 1 « s Cl AMI 

1 Th ru « r J mip (A 11 C , put to;,t her nnd ^ho« 
lirml) holding n pieet of wire Iw; 

2 The n> C‘* or split h-ir (A) sulc\ies\ 

3 Ihe ro -Ki. or split Vnr (A) front Mtw 
I 1 he kc r'l .SI, or \std,*e (c) side \ie\\ 

5 1 he kt T i 51, or \vcd,»e t) front s ic\s 

6 rhe n j,o -me, or coll ir (tij side ml w 

7 The n «o me, or coll ir (ii) ns seen from ihosc 
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The smith explains the action of the draw-plate (u-ta) 
by resting it against his toes (it is usually rested against 
two strong notched posts) For demonstration he has passed 
a short length of wire {sho\% n) through the u-ta (shown), 
and IS holding the wire by means of the clamp, which is just 
indicated in the shadow behind his hands 
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embedded a fe\s inches apart, and projecting about 2 ft nbo\e 
ground , or else, in tho case of light uork, it is placed against 
the feet, and held in position by tho toes 

Tho ^ ICO (ru-ga) is then seized u ith both hands and the 
wire draun forcibly through the u ta I have seen copper 
and fmo iron v iro being drau n m this v ay, but I Jla^ o not seen 
tho rough rod being drawn through tho u ta for tho first time 
Tlio workmen told mo, howc\er, that thej draw it cold, and 
tho character of tho metal supports this Tho draw -plate 
(u ta) IS not tempered in any w ay 

One of the commonest gifts of a father to his daughter on 
her mamago is a collar made from iron wire If a man is 
well off he to day makes a point that this shall bo of wiro 
made by hand by the native smith, and not of trade wire 


CHAIN SLAKING 

Cliain made from fine iron wire is universally and largely 
used through I^kuyu It is employed solely as an article of 
ornament To this purpose it lends itself admirably In 
pattern and in method of manufacture there is no variation , 
in size it IS not made w ith links larger than yV inch in length 
No form of chain, other than that to bo desenbed, is made or 
employed for anj purpose by the Akiku 3 ai 

A hank of w ire having been finally sized by being passed 
through the draw plate is usually placed over one of tho jaws Pi i, 
of a forked stick stuck upright in the ground The native 
sits dow n close to it He then takes a metal rod some 24 in n i 
in length, and of the thickness of a kmtting needle that has 
one of Its ends firmly set into the long axis of a w opden handle 
about 9 m long like a round desk paper ruler Ho then 
laps one end of the suspended hank round the lower part of 
the metal rod and then squeezes, between his right forefinger 
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a„a thumb, tho u TO atamst the rod At the ramo t.mo ho 
causes tho rod to rotate hv rolhng tho wooden 
which It IS fixed hctwixt tho insido o( hia flattened left hand 
and tho outside of his left thigh Tho flexible wire rapid J 
traiela up tho rod, which thus hieomes covered by an evenly 

ftpnhcd ^^l^ppmg of AMro as a long spiral around It 

ThoAsooden handle is nou rcmoAcd tho rodAAith i sa p 
pnis laid on a fiat-topped stone and a 

comnlctclA through the Ailnpping throughout its entire length 
by mtn chisel or punch struck u ith a . ooden 

Tho AAire AAluppmg can noAv bo slipped doAvn tho 
Tentral core AAhen it falls apart os a senes of links or circlets 

of fine i^rtof aspiral tliotAAofrccextrcmities 

Ilav mg la > csent face one another, for they he m 

of each ml loose links is therefore taken 

different planes pushed forward 

and laid on a from Uie butt of a chisel held 

by a finger ca thereby becomes truly flat 

^ertlcally a ov brought opposite 

ThetAAOcndsof^caohlin^^ still separated by an interval 
to ^ thickness of the chisel edge nith Avhieh they 

?rout This gap enables each hnl to be hooked on to the 
J if thf'rcbv forming chain 
‘’“'’^"utfetain IS formed bit by bit by booking the hnis 
r It 13 outeWly wound nndcr slight strain ronnd 
m'ddlo two fourths of a stick some 16 m long and of 
h^ tTiekncss of a child s wrist in order to preserve it from 
.. tliP pnd Ts temporarily secured 

miSl orroller with its coating of nnriveted chain .snow 

r 1 o<?e to a stone Avith a rounded top Its 
laid on tho 61 °“^ “ „j pegs driven into the earth 

T'*t.'*?l'’’’^th of Uie yet unclosed chain is noiv drawn oS 
fuettr:S?str'etti across the top of the an,,, by tho 





s 

Thl Slcond Stli in thl Maying oi Chain 

The iron rod, now covered by its wire whipping and 
with handle removed, is next laid on a -stone and a cut 
carried along its entire length, by means of a short chisel 
and light wooden mallet 
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The Folrth Step in thl Making ot Chain 

Fi" I shows the result of ‘itep 11, prior to their beinjj 
flattened bj Step HI, being a sample of links, as cut, laid 
on a table 

I ig 2 Sample links suspended b) a thread 

I Jg 3 The links flattened bj Step 111, are next hooked 
together, and the chain thus formed is strained around a 
Wooden roller, and the end secured so as to maintain the 
tension 

^ *2 Iron chain to sho\^ etainness 

I ig 5 Copper chain to show relatnc <1 egret of fniemss 
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PLATE LW 

Thf Fifth Sri-r in Tiir Making of Chaiv 

The roller, with its coating of linhs (IM Ixi\ Fig 3), 
IS here si own in use ft is retTineif in position lij a couple 
of pegs whilst the chiin is gniluill^ tlriwn off it 
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Thl Sixth A^D FI^At. Stfp in thl Mamng oi Chain 

AsdravNnfrom the roller the chain is led across ^ 
stone, where, by a tap with the side of the cutting en o 
the chisel, the link is closed. 

Also shows ear-rings, previou 
Fig. 6, m wear 
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isly illustrated in PI. Niii- 
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smith, 'who is seated on the ground facing both anvil and 
roller. With one hand he grasps the finished portion of the 
chain, if any such there bo, or, in the case of a new length of 
chain, a terminal piece of string with the middle, third, and 
fourth fingers, thereby maintaining a steady strain against 
the roller, whilst -vrith the index finger and thumb of the same 
' hand be so manipulates the link ho is dealing with as to bring 
■ its opening uppermost. This done, ho proceeds to bestow a 
sharp tap immediately over the opening "with the side of the 
. cutting end of his chisel held in the other hand. 

By this singlo blow tho once rounded link becomes oblong, 
its two free ends arc brought into opposition, and a beautifully 
smooth even chain is produced, which does not develop defects 
on long use. By rubbing -with sand it is burnished and rendered 
evenly flexible, whilst friction with its wearer’s greasy skin 
gradually imparts to it a brilliant polish. 

Occasionally trade copper wire, tho size of bell wire, is 
similarly drawn smaller, and made in the same way into 
• chain of extraordinary fineness, evenness, and smoothness, 
each inch of chain consisting of fourteen linlts. Such fine Pi. 
copper chain is, however, uncommon. The steel chain of * 
everyday use has usually seven to ten links to the inch. A PL 
' piece of copper chain I obtained from its maker, whose portrait ^ 
is given, is 69 inches long and weighs exactly 1 ounce. A 
piece of steel chain of his make measures 89 inches and weighs 
exactly ounces. 


TOTTERY 

A porous pottery is made very similar in form, character, Pi, 
and ornamentation to the prehistoric pottery of Britain. The 
material employed is a nuxture of a blue clay and a soft sand.* 

» ThU sand is called li-nm'.ba j it b disintegrated granite rock in v^hick quartz 
grains, Isispar, and mi<» liakta make np piol>abiy tke -whole b niv 
13 
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These essentials are found in two deposits 10 miles apart. The 
pottery is made in the neighbourhood of the sand, which is 
mined in a hillside on the bank of the Gd-ra River in Wom- 
bd-gu*s country. Where sand is found, there pottery is made ; 
but deposits of sand are few and far between in Kikuyu. No 
sharp sand is found in its rivers and brooks, for the face of the 
country is every^vhere covered 'with a rich red volcanic soil 
of great depth, resting on igneous rocks. Hence a stream 
consists of a channel in the basalt, partially blocked ■with 
large boulders, and choked with alluvial mud. 

The making of pottery is exclusively the work of the 
women of a few families living in the neighbourhood of the 
sand deposit. They fetch the materials to their homes , 
there they make, dry, and bum the pots, and finally they ^ 
carry them long distances to the native markets for sale. 

It is difficult to understand how their output can be st^* 
cient to meet the demand, for every death means the destruction 
of all the deceased’s pots, besides the loss due to the accidents 
of daily use amongst a large population. 

The clay (m’bi-u) for pottery is carried hy the women, from 
the marsh in which it is found, in wicker panniers, and is 
spread out in the sun to dry, in the form of small rough pieces 
like pulled bread. The natives say that they do this because 
the water which is in the clay when collected is bad beyond 
this they can give no explanation for exposing it to the sun 
and air. When thoroughly dry it is placed in an elliptical 
hole in the ground 24 in. by 10 in. by 10 in. lined with banana 
leaves ; it is then moistened into a plastic mass, and is at once 
ready for use. It is now known as n’daka. 

Prom the mine the sand is brought in bags woven ■with 
the fingers from twisted t'wine. The acquisition of the sand 
is not devoid of risk. The natives tunnel into the liiUside 
for it. As they do nothing to support the sides and roof of 
the drive, the miner is sooner or later ovenv’hclmcd. Tliis 





PLATE LX\ III 
A That and Stool 

I Kt-ta-ru'-ru, or tray particularly used for winnowinij 
grain, as also sand in pottery-making It is made from 
the plant mu-gi'-o. Diameter, 25 in ; depth, 2 m. It is 
made m the form of a rope of graduated size flemished 
down The turns are then sewn together \\ ith strips of 
the same material The result is a strong, flat, almost 
light-tight platter, with an e\en, upraised border. 

2 The universal form of stool found in etery Kikuyu 
home It IS carved out of the solid. 
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PoTTun — W oman m innowing thl Sand 

The coarser particles hav e been gradu illj worked down- 
wards to a certain point of the circumference of the traj 
oter which they are now in the act of being jerked 
The white patch in the foreground consists entirely of such 
rejected material 

PI IxMu shows the tr IV in detail 
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event is ottributed by his friends, not to natural causes, but 
to the influence of a spirit living in the bowels of the earth . 
in tlio Erection in which the tunnel is being driven, who is 
annoyed at his privacy being intruded upon. When, therefore, 
ho thus gives expression to liis disapproval, they sacrifico a 
goat on the spot to appease him, and immediately start another 
tunnel, diverging from the old one at the point of fall. Tins 
they continue till the like event again happens, when again 
they make sacrifice and again proceed. And so on ad in- 
fimtum. Of course, any attempt at rescue is never even 
contemplated, for no ll’kikuyu will approach a dying man, 
least of all, one absolutely in the very clutches of the 
fiend. 

The pottery is made in the shade of the banana plantation 
which usually surrounds the homestead in that part of the 
country, and comes right up to the ru-gi-li, or strong growing pi. 
stockade, by which the collection of huts that go to make up 
a Kikuyu homestead is encircled. 

Pirst, a small quantity of sand is placed on a large tray 
(ki-ta-rh'ru) which is held in the tuo hands. The tray is then PI. 
gently jerked upwards, the movement being imparted by the 
wrists, and this is done in ench a way that, when the contents Pi. 
are tossed (nen-gu-hu-ha) into the air, the fine sand falls back 
on to the tray, whilst the coarser particles (mu-san'-ga) are 
projected over its edge. The finished product (li-um'-ba) is 
a perfectly smooth, even, fine sand, which is stored for future 
use in a half calabash. 

The dried clay too, in its turn, is carefully moistened, and 
worked up with the fingers to form plastic masses which are 
similarly stored. All being now ready, and the baby com- 
fortably adjusted for sleep in the small of the mother’s back, 
on one of the trays used for refining the sand a couple of double 
handfuls of it are thrown : on this sand a lump of moist clay 
of about equal amount is placed. The sand is then thoroughly 
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mouth doAvnwards. The rough mass of* clay forming the base 
now forms the upper border of the work. This border she now 
moistens, and works, and proceeds to mould as before, from time 
to time adding additional rolls of clay. All the time she keeps 
constricting her work ; first the opening will no longer admit 
the whole hand, then one by one the fingers are driven out, till 
finally a ragged edge of clay laps upwards around a single 
finger. The finger is withdrawn : the burr is smoothed 
down ; the pot is completed. 

The vessel is now left to harden for a few hours as it stands 
protected by a leaf or two, but the potters do not seem to 
fear the sun’s rays or too rapid chying. It is then earned into 
the living hut and placed on the plank platform over the 
hearth usually devoted to spare firewood. A smouldering 
fire is maintained on the hearth, which is only about five feet 
from the pottery. Here it remains tiU sufficient are ready for 
firing. 

When a batch of about forty pots are ready, they are 
taken out and stood side by side on the ground, closely together 
and mouth dowTiwards, Between them small sticks, ends 
do'wnwards, are packed. A q^uantity of light brushwood is 
then placed on the top of the pots, and the whole set fire to. 
They are then packed in light panniers to take to market. 
It 13 customary for the purchaser to again burn them within 
and without WTtli an armful of diy grass before taking into 
use. 

The only articles made of pottery by thC Aldkuyu are the 
wide * mouthed pot, the narrow - mouthed pot, and the 
nozzles for the -smith’s bellows. These lost are of two sizes 
but are identical in pattern ; those for iron smelting are about 
Avhdst- Ahnsp -fn'* -iv’-o in ordinal smith’s wnEkjxw 
not more than 1C in. Ko article made of fired pottoiy, other 
than those mentioned, has over been observed by the writer ; 
models in unbumt clay are referred to elsewhere. 
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PoTTi ii\ — FiiiST Stagf ; Making tiii Ui-i’EK Half 

(«) Figure to right shows around the base a crenated 
appearance, due to the original roll of clay having been 
forced downwards by the knuckles: the finger-tips of the 
right hand coarsely scraping the clay upwards, in order to 
reduce the substance of the w'all : the left hand supporting 
the wall from the inside. 

(6) Figure to left show’s the next step. The previous 
work js gone ov er again will) a ^lece of gourd sheJJ (shown ), 
lletween this and the left hand inside the correct substance 
\s obtained, the desired shape is gi%en, and the work left 
w'ith a fine finished surface. 

(c) Figure m centre show’s the upper half of a pot 
completely finished. A few leaies are throw n around the base 
to keep that part moist W’lnlsl the rest hardens somewhat. 
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incorporated "r ith the clay by kneading with the ball of the 
thumbs and with the knuckles of the fingers. A mass of 
dough is thus made weighing about C lbs. This is finally 
shaped into a rough bar (mun'-du-a) about 9 in. long by 9 in. 
in circumference. 

There are two distinct stages in the manufacture of every 
ng.c. pot. The first step is to make and to perfectly finish off the 

r upper half. The second is to build upon that upper half, u hen 
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the Biilistance of the mud 'prall, Tvhilst at the eamc time she 
increases its height, by gradually scraping upwards the PL 
material of its exterior surface. This is done with the border 
'of tho right hand, the movement of that hand being always 
from below upwards. All the while she keeps mo\*ing around 
the pot. 

The part of the vessel she is forming is the upper half, 
being the mouth, neck, shoulder, and the upper portion of the 
belly. Proceeding thus, and always working her material 
upwards, she gradually models the wall so that it tends inwards, 
forming tho shoulder, which in its turn merges into tho neck, 
and finally, by increased pressure of tho inside or left hand, 
the broad upper border of the mouth of the jar is everted. 
From time to time, should tho size of the pot require it, addi- 
tional material is added to the upper ragged border of tho ivall, 
in the form of a roll of material shaped and sized like a heavy 
accountant’s ruler. This is thoroughly blended with tho upper 
border of the wall by kneading between tho fingers before 
being further dealt with. The upper half of a jar is thus 
completed in the rough. It is then gone over again, but 
instead of the border of the little finger of the right hand, a 
piece of the neck of a gourd is similarly applied, being n 
dipped into water from time to time. A perfectly smooth 
exterior surface is thus attained, whilst tho pot, as a whole, is 
almost as symmetrical as if turned on a lathe. 

With the sharp edge of the piece of gourd she cuts half 
a dozen horizontal grooves about ^ in. apart around thn nnck. 
Two or more rounded lugs are attached to the side of tho neck 
by mere pressure. The half pot is now finished, A few leaves p] 
are now placed around the base to prevent that part from 
drying, and it is left for three hours to harden sufficiently to ‘ 
handle. 

The potter then picks up the vessel from the leaves on 
• which it is standing mouth upwards, and replaces it on them 
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incorporated 'ndtli the clay by Icneading with the ball of the 
thumbs and with the knuckles of the fingers. A mass of 
dough is thus made weighing about 0 lbs. This is finally 
shaped into a rougli bar (mun'-du-a) about 9 in. long by 9 in. 
in circumference. 

There are two distinct stages in the manufacture of every 
r/g, c. pot. The first step is to make and to perfectly finish off the 
T upper half. The second is to build upon that upper half, u-hen 
completed, the dome of clay -which forms the lower portion 
of the finished vessel. 

A dozen or so of these bats of moist tempered clay being 
ready, the woman first sprinkles a little dry sand on the tray 
and proceeds to give a final kneading to one or more of 
them. She then rolls this material into a cyUnder of the 
desired length and circumference, and finally sq^ueezes and 
pats it M'itli the palms of the hands into an oblong slab of 
say 10 in. by 4 in., and perhaps 2 in. thick. Spreading two 
or three leaves on the ground, she places the slab of clay on 
its edge on them, at the same time bringing its two ends 
together. These she carefully unites by working betwixt 
the fingers. Should it be that it is a large pot that she is 
making, the ring is formed of several slabs with their ends 
worked together. 

A thick collar of clay is now standing on its edge on the 
leaf. This collar is to form half a pot, and that half the upper 
or mouth half. She now wifh her thumbs forces doicmcards 
successively from every part of the outer surface of the collar 
about a quarter inch of clay, to form a massive rough base or 
lip around its lower border, thus obtaining a secure base for 
her immediate aork, and extra material where it ^rill presently 
he required. The fingers of the left hand are then placed 
inside the collar to support the wall, whilst the inner border ^ 
of the half-flexed right hand, or rather of the half-flexed little 
finger, is applied to the outside. She then proceeds to reduce 
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tho BTibslanco of tho mod Trail, whilst at tho samo time she 
increases its height, by gradually scraping upicards tho PL I 
material of its exterior surface. This is done with the border 
'of tho right hand, tho movement of that hand being always 
from below upwards. All the while sho keeps moving around 
the pot. 

Tho part of the vessel she is forming is tho upper half, 
being tho mouth, neck, shoulder, and the upper portion of the 
belly. Proceeding thus, and always working her material 
upwards, she gradually models the wall so that it tends inwards, 
forming the shoulder, which in its turn merges into the neck, 
and finally, by increased pressure of tho inside or left hand, 
the broad upper border of the mouth of tho jar is everted. 
From time to time, should the size of tho pot require it, addi- 
tional material is added to the upper ragged border of tho W'all, 
in the form of a roll of material shaped and sized like a heavy 
accountant’s ruler. This is thoroughly blended wth the upper 
border oi the wall by kneading between tho fingers before 
being further dealt with. The upper half of a jar is thus 
completed in the rough. It is then gone over again, but 
instead of the border of the little finger of the right hand, a 
piece of the neck of a gourd is similarly applied, being Pi. 
dipped into water from time to time. A perfectly smooth 
exterior surface is thus attained, whilst the pot, as a whole, is 
almost as symmetrical as if turned on a lathe. 

With the sharp edge of the piece of gourd she cuts half 
a dozen horizontal grooves about J in. apart around the neck. 
Two or more rounded lugs are attached to the side of the neck 
by mere pressure. The half pot is now finished. A few leaves pl 
are now placed around the base to prevent that part from 
drying, and it is left for three hours to harden sufficiently to * 
handle. 

The potter then picks up the vessel from the leaves on 
. which it is standing mouth upwards, and replaces it on them 
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PoTifcR^— First Stagv 

Tne pot here mtrked h is in the sTme state 
TiTrke I h in P] In th s case IoA\e\er 

i lorsel of gourd is being applied to the inside 
vahilbt tl e left palm affords the requisite es-tern' 


as the pot 
the cursed 
of the pot 
il support 







Potters — Second Staov : Stei* 


The perfectlj completed upper half, ornamented ^\ith 
tcjscd rings and with the handles added (PI. Ixv., c), 
> picked up and replaced mouth downwards. The spare 
lay that pre> iousJv formed its ragged base is now brought 
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PoTTci \ — Second Stagl Ai 1 1 caching Compleijon 

Shows the tool used — t. portion of the necf "ind shoul ler 
of a gourd (c/ PI cnnvh Fig 2} — the manner of holding 
the toot -ind the method of supporting the work with the 
fingers of the left hand pHced ins te it 
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riie pots tre in c nccntnc ctrcUs on tlti. 

ground »n tin. optn Brusliwoo t is pHceJ I etw ixt nn t on 
the top ot them "inJ tl c mass set light to 
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BRI^^,|^G Water to thf Hill-toi- from the Knui 
AT THi Toot 

Shows . — • 

1. Mctliod of carr\ in^ a load. 

2 . Earthenware j.tr, narrow -necked pattern ; niowth 

stopped wi(n ’leaves. 

3. Quills in the cartilage and ring in the distended 

lobe of ear. 

Lower border of skirt lied round neck to keep it 
clear of knees when walking. 
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METHODS OF CARRYD^G LOADS 

All loads, bo tbcy light or heavy, aro placed by tho Akikuyu 
between their shoulders. It is not customary amongst them 
to rest anything on the top of tho head in order to carry it. 
Whether tho article bo bag or basket, load of firewood, round 
European bath, or sheet of galvanised iron, it will certainly 
Bomehow bo corded up in such a way as to enable it to bo slung 
from the forehead, whilst resting on the upper part of the 
back. 

Tho length of the sling is so adjusted that tho load shall 
teat comfortably on tbe shoulders and loins when the head 
and body aro well bent forward. This sling is usually a strong 
leather strap, and it passes from one extremity of tho longest 
asis of the load, across the forehead to the other extremity of 
the load. The arms are kept raised, the elbows aro bent, and 
tho strap is grasped on either side about the level of the ears, 
whilst every half hour or eo, when travelling over some good 
piece of path, a change is made by interlocking the fingers of 
the two hands over the nape of the neck. p 

The sling across the forehead prevents the load slipping 
do^vnwards, whilst the effect of the hands grasping and strain- 
ing on the sling, at the particular point indicated, is to keep 
the load well tilted fonvard and to ease the shocks associated 
’ with movement. 

Sometimes, for a temporary change, the sling is removed 
from tibfi fnreheadv shorteueci, and, oajcpKdi tawcH, tjhe 
instead, lilen do so more commonly than women. 

This method of carrying a load points to the time when the 
whole of Kikffyu was one dense forest, intersected by narrow 
winding tracks of severe gradient and bad surface, that were 
often so oVerhung as to partake of the character of a low 
tunnel. In some parts these conditions still survive. To 
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travel through such country, eveti along the bestjiative paths, 
with a load on the head is out of oU question. Hence, though 
for generations past tiio conditions have changed, and fields 
and hedgerows have now taken the place of the tropical forest 
as the result of the labours of these industrious agriculturalists, 
nevertheless their method of carrying an object is that of the 
days that were. 

The traveller in Kikuyu with foreign porters will do well 
to remember that nothing is more distressing to men bearing 
heavy loads on their heads than to have to reduce their stature, 
and, at the same time, to move forwards and downwards, 
e.g.t to pick their way down a steep hillside along a slippery 
Overhung trail. As it is essential that they hold themselves 
erect, all they can do is to progress with bent knees whilst 
moving forward with extreme slowness, for fear of the load 
stnking the unseen obstruction overhead, • ' 

A man on his own business considers about 40 lbs. a fair 
load if he has to transport it himself. Acting as a porter for 
others he will carry 6S lbs. A woman, fetchmg home firewood 
a distance of five to tea miles, of her own accord makes up 
her load to quite 100 lbs. AKikfiyu man is quite unequal to 
carrying a load that his women think nothing of. The writer 
has often tried to lift a woman’s load of firewood from the 
ground, and found himself unable to do so, though he stands 
BIX feet, and is fairly powerful.^ 

» Wten travelluag and bearer bnntmg with tho Mic Macs in densely afforested 
country in Central Newfoundland many ydars ago, the writer had to cany a 
heavy load almost daily for four months in the K&tSyu way, which Is tho MIc- 
Jlac fashion, so he can voneh from practical experience of its many merits The 
Mic Macs, however, employ a second strap, which passes around tho front of 
tho shonlden and across the tbesf This has tho advantage that the bands and 
lower aims am fell tise, dnt tdo t'lgdt danif constncfihg tde cfiest is a grave 
drawbacL 
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MARKETS 

Markols ior the cxcUango o£ native prodnee form an im- 
portant part of native life, botli from an economic and social 
standpoint. They arc held at different places all over tho 
countryside, and in more populous districts aro fre<iucntly not 
more than some seven miles apart. Tho site chosen for a 
market is an open and convenient space on a hilltop. It is 
not selected as contiguous to any particular hamlets, but, 
in accordance vrith the general convenience of a scattered 
population, in somo locality uhich forms a rallying point for 
several districts. A market is usually held on such a site 
every fourth day, and the dates arc arranged so as not to 
clash unth similar functions in tho neighbourhood. An 
M’kikuyu therefore who is bent on commerce can, if he 
be 80 disposed, attend several markets in the course of a 
week. 

The paths leading to a largo market are filled, from about 
nine o’clock on the day it is held, with men, women, and children, 
all converging to the one point, and carrying with them the 
produce of their particular neighbourhood. A stream of 
women will approach from tho western or wooded district, 
each laden with a bundle of firewood ; while from the opposite 
direction approaches another stream, bearing grain or other 
articles for exchange. In the evening the loads will have 
been reversed, the firewood will have been carried back to the 
tu. tha dia/roftAa, \o ¥ne 

more newly settled country. Persons of every kind and trade 
may be found at this common meeting-place. The herdsman 
brings his stock for sale, the young man comes to buy accoutre- 
ments and adornments, the old man to buy a cup of native 
beer and gossip with his confreres. The market in the iron 
districts is a peculiarly interesting one. The iron ore is brought 
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by Ihoso who liavo “ won ’* it, tho tiny pigs by the smelters, 
while, from tho woodland, loads of charcoal appear for sale 
wrapped np in tho petioles of banana leaves. 

Between cloven and ono o’clock tho fair is at its height, 
ond tho open space is a seething mass of black Immanlty, to 
tho extent, in a largo market, of sorao 4000 or COOO souls. It 
is a special duty of tho N’jAma or native police to keep order 
on these occasioas, except them no man may carry anus in 
or near a market. By four o’clock tho crowd is beginning 
to disperse, and tho market*placo is soon a desert strewn with 
litter and rubbish, while tho sellers and buyers, more or less 
satisfied with their day's work, wend their way to arrive at 
their own firesides before sunset. 

In 1003 barter was the solo means of exchange, and beads 
tho only medium in ivhich payment ■^ras accepted. To-day 
tho use of money is generally understood, although from some 
out-of-tho-way markets our headman would return to report 
that he had been unable to buy food, os coin wos refused, and 
only certain commodities would be accepted. Tiio Gfovem- 
ment altered the coinage towards the ond of our sojourn, 
exchanging pice, the ^lowest denomination, for the more 
convenient cent. The native understood the older coin, and 
would take back goods they had brought for sale rather than 
accept its substitute. 

The following is a fairly comprehensive list of goods sold on 
February 16, 1008, at tho Wa-wer'-u market, situated on the 
confines of the districts belonging to the chiefs Wom-bu^-gu 
and Mun-ge respectively, and one of the most important 
markets in Kikiiyu : — 

Ampee=lfl. id.; spiceal farthanir. 

J^rewood. two sticks sold for 1 pace 

Salt lot goats, one email gourd ... „ 1 pice • 

Salt earth, 1 clod ..... ,« S pice 

Platters for etftmg com (ki-ta-rfi-ru) . . „ 5 pice each 
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Monkey skins 

Scrral-Cat skins 

Bird skins ...... 

Native beer (n’j6hi), one praall gourd . 

Bananas, fifteen 

String bags, large, irork of three months 

‘Mealing stones 

String, balls of . . . . 

Pots, earthenware, smaller . 

Do. do. larger . 

Bee boxes 

Com mortars, tree trunk 

Flanks for huts 

Planks for beds 

Doors for huts, made of basket work . 

Charcoal, 1 load 

• Fat, a horn full 

Bed earth, per block . , , . 

Spears . • 

Ehuves 

Headdress, ostrich feathers . 

Tobacco, per packet . . , , 

Honey, per jar of say 10 lbs. 

I Gourds 

■Wicker baskets 

Sugar cane 


2 R. each 
2 R. each 

1 pice 

1 pieo 

2 R. each 

i R. the pair 

1 pice each 
6 pice 

8 to 10 pice 
40 pico 
10 pico 

2 pice each 
20 pico each 
20 pico 

6 pico 
10 pico 
2 pice 
C to 0 R. 

^R. 

2R, 

1 pico 
2R. 

5 pice 

2 picc 

1 pice for 2 sticks 


All sorts of grain were also sold. 
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Aky .attempt to portray persons or' scones by pictorial re- 
presentation is unknown amongst the Akikiiyu. . Perhaps the 
nearest approach to such is the record of travel on the gourd 
of the dancing boy, hereafter given. Those caves which we 
have come across have been searfihed in vain for any drawings, 
nor could we find that any such existed. The native is,, 
however, much interested in pictures and photographs, and 
with a little practice recognises familiar persons and scenes, 
even when these are depicted on quite a small scale. 

Attempts at modelling ammal figures are sometimes made 
by the children in the pot-making districts, but these are 
unbumt and incapable of preservation. 

Models of the human form have been met with by us, but 
only on rare occasions, in connection with ceremonial dances. 
The image, of which a picture is given, is said to be made in 
three different forms by three different experts : one has the 
arms apart, one the hands at the face, and one the hands as in 
prayer. 

Though their artistic achievements are not high, it would 
be a mistake to suppose that these people have no sense of 
colour, design, or what we should call taste. This is princi- 
pally shown in their clothes and ornaments. Contrary to 
the usually accepted theory with regard to the black man, 
bright colours do not appeal to them, while the colouring of 
a man’s garment when made from selected goatskins is very 
pleasing to the eye. There are also most defimte ideas as to 
what is, or is not, beautiful in the form and colour of beads, 
but this is to some extent a matter of fashion. 

Ordmary utensils and most weapons are not decorated, 
but ah elementary knowledge of design exists, as shoivn in the 
«?. shields (n’dome) reproduced, which are those used by the boys 

' IM 
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DescnpUon gi\en by boNx \Nbo h-xd made the abo\c out 
of sticks pHstered ith uHj 



Modelling a Human I in 


To be \xsed 
Csee p 191:) 


some wiv in reference to -isking for ram 
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‘when dancing prior to initiation. The designs, as will bo seen* P. 
vary consideraWy, but no explanation was forthcoming for tho 
adoption of 'any particular pattern, other than that it was 
dictated by (Ho fancy of tho artist and perhaps also of tlio 
purchaser. .\Somo of them aro^said to bo of Masai origin. 

Tho‘ ihdentated lino uniformly shown on. tho insido is that 
whoso use.i's said to have'been.commanded by God uhen Ho 
met. the first 'M’kikhyu on K^nya, and is reprodueed also on’ 

. the bodies of the dancers. 

The colours employed are black, made from charcoal ; red, 

‘ or brown, which is an ochreous earth ; white from chalk ; and 
blue purchased to-day from the stores of tho Hindoos. 

Bee-boxes elaborately decorated are mot with in some parts 
of Kikuyu, but not in that here described. 

We have once seen a tree embellished with a floral design. 
Ko note as to the re*ason for this is f orthcomiug , but it is believed 
. to be connected -Nvith its preservation .as marking a boundary or 
for a similar reason. 


* PiCTCTEE Rattles • 

Occasionally a boy is to be seen going about by himself, 
dancing, singing, and accompanying the song by shaking 
a gourd -ahich ho holds in his hand, and which has beenp]. 

V formed into a rattle. This proceeding ho continues for a 
month or six n eeks, and it is termed ku-i'-nya ki-shan'-di. 

’ The words of the song are traditional; thny 
gibberish, and convey nothing even to the performer. Tho 
gourd is scored by him with signs which constitute a record 
of his travel. Instruction in the art of this singing and writ- 
ing is given to the boy who wishes to learn it, by a "warrior ’* 
or young man. The fee to a well-qualified teacher, who 
knows all the signs for writing, is one goatskin. 
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xTii. Tlio tvo gourtb depicted were obtained from two of these 
boys on difTcrent occasions. . The «igns v, ere translated by 
two Akikiyu in our camp, vho liad themselves as boys gone 
about singing in this manner. Attempts ucro made to 
understand more fully the method of writing/ by asking for 
other specified scenes to be depicted in the sarho ay, but all 
such endeavours ended in failure. - Tlio art, it ^vas pleaded, 
had been forgotten. Wo ^^e^o told vhcro one of its professors 
resided, but the locality was at some distance, and circum- 
stances did not permit of a visit. 

These gourds constitute, it is believed, the only form of 
drawng or picture w'riting. The shells w’hich 'are affixed to 
the gourd form part of thb story: those which arc strung 
around it w ith chains of beads merely servo the purpose of 
decoration. 
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MUSIC 


IiTE Akik^yu ns a rac© nr© g\{tod with the inu«icat car. 
Their songs are almost alwajs impronscd solos vith a chorus 
sung to a © cU-knoM n air Some hundreds of persons, strangers 
to one another, smU join in a song nith the dash and precision 
of a trained choir 

"Each contingent ol any large hodj ol men, assemhhng iot 
some fixed purpose at a given rendczious, mil thus stnko up 
the same song as they ami e on tho crest of tho last hill before 
reaching tho appointed spot Tlio efiect is i cry fine, when 
perhaps half a dozen bands, each consisting of somo hundreds 
of men, are thus converging on one point from different direc- 
tions amongst tho sea of hills * 

There is no recognised conductor, but certain indu iduals, 
of fluent tonguo and ready mt, often take tho lead Ono 
man at tho head of a travelling party m single file will 
extemponso against another m its rear, with tho result that 
the mam body aro kept in a roar of laughter at tho salhcs of 
tho two champions, whilst supporting them with a hearty 
chorus 

The rhythmical movements of their dances, too, show their 
marked sense of musical time 

By song and dance they give expression to their emotions 
with a spontaneity that is quite foreign to us From amongst 
a casual party of women of all ages tho semor, with her face 
wreathed in smiles, wiU separate herself and advance to greet 
the stranger with the most comical steps and posturings, whilst 
at the same time she expresses general sentiments of amity 
on behalf of all m a song of high pitch Similarly, when men 
are taken on a journey far from their own district they aro 
hable to become suddenly homo-sick after singing certain 
songs, and may desert in a body m consequence 
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The only instruments for tlio production of sound are 

1. Horns. — (a) The straight, pointed one of the oi^ 
and tho graceful spiral of tho greater kudu. In the side 
the horn, at its closed and pointed extremity, about 3 
from tho end, an opening, the size of tho thumb-nail, is mO' 
to •which tho lips are applied. Prom it one note only 
obtained. This instrument is tho war and dancing horn 
tho men. Tho ■women never uso it. 

(6) A cj'lindcr of bamboo about 2 in. in diameter, entirt 
open at each extremity. Tho mouth is applied to on© er 
Ono note only is obtained. This instrument is used or 
by tho women. Certain women blowing on these prcce 
the dancers at circumcision festivals. 

2. Itattles. — (a) An oval 'sheet of iron, nith the en' 
brought to a blunt point — G in. long — is folded over un' 
tho edges are only J in. apart — tho form produced heii 
something like that of tho banana fruit. Within this cylmd 
several iron bullets are enclosed. It is worn strapped m 
horizontal position above the kneo joint. 

(6) A piece of thin iron is folded to the shape an 
size of the seed of a broad bean. In the fold two hob 
are punched. Tlirough these holes a string is passed. Th 
free edges of the metal are brought sufficiently close togethc 
to retain four small iron pellets. These rolling about giv 
the sound. Half a dozen of these bells are threaded on ■ 
cord, and form the lo'wermost ornament of the ankle. Th©^ 
are known as gin-gi-gi (g = Eng. gate). 

(c) A gourd is filled with small objects to form i 
rattle, and its mouth secured with adhesive gum. Thes< 
are used by boys, "who go about s in ging and danemg, and whe 
inscribe on the gourd the story of their journeyings. 

3. Goat and Goto Bells. — ^These are made the shape of the 
blossom of the Canterbury bell. They are made of two 
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pieces oi flat iron nnited by a connecting bar, -which forma 
the loop for suspension. Each piece is curved, so as to form 
half the hell. The sides of each piece are, however, not 
brought quite together. An iron clapper is fitted. 

A similar hell is also carved from a hard wood. These 
have a wooden clapper. They are very uncommon. 

Since writing the above, I have received the following 
Notes and Music from Dr. 0. S. Myers, who has most kindly 
examined the wax records taken by us by means of the 
phonograph : — 

" They (the cylinders) are full of interest. I enclose half a 
dozen of the airs written out. Unfortunately it is almost 
impossible to tackle some of the songs. The natives have sung 
so loudly that ‘ one cannot ^ee the forest for the trees.’ I 
have not attempted to determine the exact pitch of the notes, 
as that cannot be done in the originals. . . . 

“ The Dfimo song is very interesting for its rhythm. You 
will see that successive bars have the following number of beats 
per bar *, — ■ 

2, 4, 4, 3 : 3,* 2, 3, S, : 3, 3, 4, 3 : 3, 2, 3, 3 
24 24 

We have here a grouping together of different measures to form 
larger periods, which are regularly repeated, — a sinking 
characteristic of many primitive songs, and one of the best 
examples I have ever met rvith. 

“ If the fourth air is sung with the third, it should certainly 
be transposed a tone lower. . . . 

*• The tempo is very exactly kept, whether the measure is 
simple, as in No. 1 and No. 6, or complex, as in No. 2 and in No. 
4, where two five-pulse bars are succeeded by a four-pulse bar. 

“ You iTill notice that the first four of the airs are each 
composed of four notes, the last two of three notes. Both 
major and minor thirds occur. The fourth occurs in four of 
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the flix Bong** Indeed, No 5 is built up vciy largely from tho 
iiso of fourths Tho fifth is cmplojcd onl> tmee, namely, 
m No 5 nnd m No 4, but ns in tho latter this interval is sung 
ffhssando (I have indicated this by the mark — ^ there is eonie 
doubt about exactly fixing it Tho minor Bixth m No 3 is of 
interest, because in some i erscs of this song tho first note, F, 
of tho chorus is sung simultaneously uith tho last note, A, 
of tho solo, forming the consonant minor sixth Tlio major 
a xth occurs in No 4 

“ Tho songs sliou a considerable development of musical 
form Tlie alternation of chorus inth solo, the alternation of 
one phrase uith another, tho n'so and fall of the melody, are 
evidence of this 

“ It 18 interesting to note that if F bo considered the tome 
of songs No 2 and No 3, the notes m each case form the scale 

r, G, A, c, 

and if No 4 be Iot^ ered a tone so that F is its tome, its four 
notes run 

F, A, C, D 

No 6 transferred so that its key-note is P (instead of C, as 
Avntten out) runs 

r, G A 

Thus these songs may be said to be based on a scale of a major 
second, major third fifth, and major sixth (Scale I ) 

The other two songs if hkewise transposed run 
No 1 F, G,A{) E> 

No 6 

The real tome of these two songs probably hes a fifth lower, 
tho apparent tome being actually the dominant If this be so, 
these songs, transposed to the scale of F, give the notes 
No 1 F, Bb, C, D Et> 

No 6 F B>,C, 

which gives a scale (Scale II ) of a fourth fifth major sixth, 
and minor seventh, of which the middle pair occur in Scale I 
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PA-RT II 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL LIFE 


It ” (ArcTiaie Law) “ is full in all its j>rovinet3 of the dtarttt indications 
that Socirty in ‘primitive tima was not, what it is assumed to he at present, a 
collection ot individuals. In fact, and in view of the men tcAo composed it, it 
was an oggregation of familica,” — iUcJE’s Ancient Law, , 


FAMILY LIFE 

HOJIESTEADS 

The unit of all life in Kikuyt is the family and the family 
homestead. Villages, strictly speaking, there are none, though 
here and there several homesteads may assemble in proximity 
to the dwelling of a chief. These clusters of mushroom-like 
huts are sown all over the country, in some parts “ivith extra- 
ordinary thickness, in others separated by stretches of land 
l3ring barren and waiting its turn to be recultivated. They are 
almost always built on the hillsides, experience having taught 
that such positions are warmer in cold weather, or as the 
chill of evening comes on, than the damp, low-lying valle}^. 

Each homestead has its own little enclosure, and in old 
days each w’as invariably surrounded by a high green hedge 
or stockade, which was entered by an arch of greenery usually 
80 low as to necessitate stooping ; this served as an enclosure 
for the cattle, for defence, and for purposes of concealment. In 
the homesteads of very wealthy men, such as the chiefs, there 
arc generally two compounds, an outer and an inner one. 

♦ The size of the homestead varies in proportion to the 
wealth of its owner. The poor man will have a single hnt only 
for himself and his one wofe ; the rich man’s will consist of 
eight or ten huts ; the chief’s of even* more. Each wife is 
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cntillod to her own house; niul \\hero there ore pcvemi the 
owTier htw in nildition one for hi'< own noconimodfttion. Tliero 
frequently tiho the “ thln*gi'*nv,’' or hut for tlie young men, 
which ocl« /»■! the guest-lioii^e. TIjc “ thinglra ’* pometime^ 
atftiidt a little npnrt.nnd it the joint Bleeping plncc or Imchelor 
lodging^ of the hoy friends from Fcvernl liomcstcnds, who 
return to their respective families for food. A young mon 
marrying generally builds his hut just outside, hut in close 
proximity to the parental homestead ; hut such may some- 
times bo seen within tlic same enclosure. In cither case it is 
easy to SCO that where the head of the e-?tahlishmcnt dies and 
the grown*up son becomes guardian of his fothcr’a wives, the 
arrangement works easily nod naturally. Tlie homestead also 
contains little hams or huge baskets foratoring food w’hich, ex- 
cept for the fact that they stnntfon legs, almost give the effect of 
an additional hut. As each wife posicssas her own, the number 
of these forms a guide to the inmates of the establishment.^ 

Tlio interior of the huts is quite dark, and visitors should 
take a candle. In the centre ia the fireplace.* The wall space 
is partitionerl off by sticks into small compartments wdiich 
form the bedsteads. The bed consists of one plank, or, if this 
is unattainable, of email sticks closely applied. The head 
is higher than the foot. One partition usually serves as a 
cupboard and contains utensils. Small belongings aro kept 
in a jar or sometimes in a bee box. tyooden stools are used. 

I “ have never been in a but, and rarely in a homestead, 
which was not clean and orderly, the presence of the goats, 
which are taken into the huts at night, necessitatiog regular 
sweeping.' The same usually applies to the bare ground of the 
homesteads inside the enclosure, wliich is as a rule swept up 
and kept neat in a way w^hich shames the camping-ground of 
most Europeans. 

Each homestead has also its own little estate, consisting 
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of the sliambas, or plots of cultivated ground, belonging to 
the various wives, and usually also of banana groves These 
are generally in close provimity to the dwellings, hut may, if 
ground is not procurable, be at a little distance 

Owing to the very simple needs of the ALikdyu, a large 
population can support itself by agriculture in comparatively 
limited space, the result being to combine, from the point of 
viou of the black man, all the advantages associated in the 
mmd of the uhite man uith both toun and country life 
The greater part of Kikuyu may thus be said to be one vast 
garden city of the most approved type 

Particulars from my notebook of a few typical homesteads, 
and the occupants of the various huts which they contain, 
may ho of interest 

Uomesttad jC Tvco huts 

1 A mother and daughter 

2 Father and small boy 

i/omesltod B Thrte huts 

1 Parents and small boy ^Vnother son stated to be at Nairobi 

2 Widow, said to be “ a relation ’* 

3 (At a short distance ) ilamed son, wife, and first grandchild 

Homestead C Ttco JijUt 

1 Husband and wife 

2 Another wife and two children 

Ilomesiead D Ftiehvts — home of a d/edicine-mnn 

1 Principal wife, three children seen. 

2 ife and one young child 

3 "Wife and two children 

4 Ijvteat wife inamed six mouths. 

6 Medicine-man 

Ilomesiead E Two uetg^bounwy tnclosures 

First enclosure — tiro ftuw 

1 Yount* man 

2 Hi 3 wife , had not yet bought another ’ 

Second cncfoutiire — that of dccoasccl father of yonng man Four hvU 

1 Widow and daughter just * bought,’ and going to her husband’s 

home 

2 W idow— Hflnldten * 

3 W idow— do ■* 

4 Tliingtra— other sons of family 

Homestead F Onehui 

Father mother and children. 

Horn e dead O One hut 

Widow hring alone — danchtcr had mamei • Sou hnuff 

thmgira One olhir child dead vith Inends m 


woMns’ 

I’O'imON OF WoSIKN* 

Tiir. Rtrnngcr pa«''ing through the InJttl n ho fcc 3 the women 
working witli bent hacks In the fields, or toiling along the road 
with huge loads ol firew ood, obtains little idea of the home 
life of a Kiku^ni woman, and that little is erroneous. The 
position of puch a woman in girlhood, wifehood, motherhood, 
and old ago is in many seays prcferahlc to that of her white 
plster. What it loses in breadth of interest, it gains in the 
increased certainty of the natural Joys of Ijomo life, and sn'th 
rare exceptions in the absence of wearing anxiety as to ways 
and means. i 

My first introduction to a KikiHm home was by means 
of nn old lady who came to our camp to sell bags. I went 
back w*ith her to her hut to pay a return call. Hio mniVng 
path led along tho hillside, with wide views over the smiling, 
undulating landscape, sinking away in tho distance to the 
groat Atlii plains. We skirted the edge of tho sacred grove, 
passed between patches of cultivated ground, to where, near 
tho homestead, the young men of the party wore sleeping in 
tho Bun, then dow’n through springing com to the little huts 
standing omong a grove of bananas. 3ty friend was a widow, 
and lived in one of them w ith her remaining cliild ; another 
hut close at hand was tho home of her elder and married 
daughter, who came with Iier baby to help to receive the 
visitor. We sat under the shade of the hut, and discussed the 
weather, tho crops, and the grandchild, and felt that human 
and feminine interests were of more importance than the 
colour of skin. 

A woman has no legal status. Theoretically her husband 
may treat her as he likes, without being amenable to tribal 
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]«9tico , in practice sUo is protected bj ber initial value and 
by tradition Custom prescribes the line between a man’s 
work and a woman’s, and this begins m earliest years, — the 
little girls make string bags, the little bojs herd the goats 
It w^ll bo noticed m one of the folk-lore stories that althoogh 
the hero has been provided with one hundred wives, it is 
expressly stated that as no children were jet bom ho was 
herding the goats himself ” ^ 

“We work m the fields, wo cook the food, wo bring the 
firewood, that is all,” was the bnef epitome gi\ea to mo by 
the w ifo of an old chief, and though it does not entirely cover 
the ground, substantially ifc is true Tlio woman is essentially 
the home maker , the man fights to protect that homo As he 
may be away on war raids, the paramount duty of the care 
of the food supply falls on the woman There is, however, 
no hard and fast line with regard to the work in the fields, 
a man. may net unfrequently be seen aiding his femimne 
belongings, while certain parts of the work fall on him alone 
The old saying ^vlth regard to the “magic of property” turn 
ing “ sand into gold,” is true amongst the liikuyu Cultiva- 
tion estabhshes ownership The plot of ground or shamba, 
which the woman tends, is looked upon as hers she can take 
a pnde in its success or failure She prefers to be the owner of 
a large shamba, which can bo the envy of her neighbours, 
regardless of the extra work it may entail Each mfe has 
her own httle granary in which to store her corn , she does not 
share it even w vth other members of the same homestead 

The carrying of heavy loads of firewood and other produce 
13 work to which, it is hardly necessary to say, the women arc 
inured from their earliest childhood Quito tmy girls may 
be seen trotting along by their elders carrying their own 
proportionate burden A girl of about thirteen came into the 
camp one day at eleven o’clock, beanng a load of bananas 
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generally head downwards, in the work of tho day. The 
older children, as all tlio world over, act as nursemaids to their 
little brothers and sisters, and endeavour in quaint fashion to 
carry them after tho manner of their elders. Tho children 
of both Boxes aro singularly quiet and well behaved ; they are 
never to bo seen playing games, and they seem to need no 
occupation. I have counted as many as twenty-two children 
together at one time, under tho ago of some fourteen years, all 
sitting quietly, and none of them engaged in any way, with the 
exception of some of tho little girls who wore making bags. 
This quiet apathy of childhood is in Ringular contrast mth 
tho energy put forth in movement and dances in later years. 
When a girl is from ten or twelve to fifteen years, comes the 
great day of her initiation into tho tribe. No man would marry 
a girl who has not gone througn these rites ; but they do not 
marry very young, not apparently before sixteen or seventeen 
years, and possibly later. 

These young years are very cheerful ones to the Kikuyu 
maiden. She of course assists her mother in the household and 
fields, but she has an amount of gaiety which many an English 
girl would envy. Almost every moonlight night she can go 
to a dance, where she chooses her own partner. The young men 
come in properly adorned and turned out, for if they did not, 
as they inform us, “ none of the girls would dance with them.” 

Betkothai. and JIarkiaox! 

A girl’s betrothal is entirely her own affair. The leading 
wife of the chief MungS was asked, “ What I should tell the 
white women on my return to Engfand aboat tbs tromea of 
Kikhyu ? ” “Tell them,” she said, “two things. One is, that 
we never marry any one we do not want to ; and the other is, 
that we like our husbands to have as manyuives as possible.” 

A girl may occasionally bo bespoken as a cliild by some 
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vcighing 30 lb., i\hic!i bIio had carried Bomo 14 miles since 
daj’brcak. Sometimes tlio women go as much ns 10 miles 
for firewood. Starting at dawn for« tlio forest, running and 
laughing, and in high Bpirits, they do the distance in, say, , 
three hours, arriving on the ground at 0 n.m. They then 
cliop up the dead, dry, mvect-smclling pcnciUcedaro ood trees 
into lengths of about 6 ft., and each makes up for herself a 
load of some half-dozen pieces, weighing in all perhaps 100 lb. 
The load is then carefully secured, and slung ■with the strong 
leather strap, 2 in. uudo and some 10 to 20 ft. long, vhich 
every woman possesses, or should possess, for the purpose. 

By the time the loads are all ready it is approaching noon. 
The women, therefore, rest till about 2 p.m. Tlrcn they pick 
up their loads ond start homewards, where they will arrive 
about 7 p.m. : an hour after dhrk. It is not customary to 
sleep out and to spend two daj's on a trip, and it is only of 
late, since wide tracks have been cut and seourity established 
under British rule, that they have taken to going so far from 
home. This description applies to the old settled country 
from which the forest is now far distant. People still farther 
removed from it have to come and buy their wood at the 
home market of the wood-cutters ; the purchasers, then, in 
their turn, carry the loads another 6, 10, or IS miles. Their 
muscles become in this way so used to the strain, that when 
their male belongings state this is a very heavy load, it is 
fit to he carried by a woman, not by a man,” they are pro- 
bably only stating a fact. 

women also fetch the water. As the Akikuyu gener- 
ip. 299 , build their houses on the steep hill slopes and tops, the 
water for cooking and drinking has to he carried up from 
the valley bottom. The bigger children, boys and girls, and 
the women do this. The men never assist. 

There are other duties, such as sewing skins, assisting 
to build huts, and so forth, which fall to. the share of the 
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women ; but it must be remembered in any attempt to com- 
"pare Ibe life of tbe primitive woman vAih. that of her more 
civilised sister, that she is'spared many arduous duties which 
are the portion of the latter, No spring cleaning has to be 
faced, no washing day appals, no children have to he got 
ready for school. There are many seasons when little work 
is requited in the fields ; firewood has only to ho brought homo 
occasionally, frequently, when the homesteads are visited, 
the women may be found practically at leisure ; their lot is 
incomparably easier than that of tho ordinary working man’s 
wife at home. The Kikfiyu woman, as far as an outsider can 
gather, takes her position for granted. Tlunga may bo good, 
had, or indifferent ; they ate all in the day’s work. Tho old 
lady previously referred to dechned to express any preference 
Avith regard to the various duties. I do not think that she had 
one. “When we are networking in the fieldswe carry firewood ” 
was all that I could extract. Once, and once only, I got a 
glimpse of a wotaau looking, at her lot from tho outside. There 
* was full moon, and we were travelling by night as tho most 
pleasant method. Our caravan was joined by some native 
women who were journeying along the road. They chattered 
vivaciously to our men behind, and 1 presently asked what 
was the topic of conversation. “She says,” I ^vas t W 
“that it must be nice to be a white woman and ' 
horse and not carry a heavy load.” ' ^ 
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A Ciusi 1 , AN Am , AM) A I)trr,is( -KMti 

I ig I 1 lie sill'll! tnd of tilt iron (t-t!nn'-da) litre shown 
IS set into tilt Initi of n pole some 7 /ttt Ion;:;, in the line of 
the polt s lonj;itutliml axis, ant! a ferrule of jjrten rhino- 
ctros-lmlc shrunk on to it I he lower horilcr is rubbeil 
to a keen cultin;; A section of tree-trunk is first 

made soniewliat coneaxt with the axe , it is then retiuced 
to a hollow ctlindcr by a succession of stabs with this 
tool Thus arc mortars and bee-boxes made This chisel 
and the axt-blade are identical articles , it is simply a 
matter as to how thes are set into the handle, 

Len;;th, 7^ in Width, max , ij in ^\el;;ht, 12} 02 
Tig 2 The Kikiiju axe (i-than'-da) The handle is 
alwajsmadeof the shape shown To form the collar a piece 
of rhinoceros hide is cut i in* more than half the circum- 
ference of the axe head, and of the depth desired The 
substance of the skin is then split, which its great thick- 
ness readilj permits A collar is thus formed, of which the 
front and the back are each half the substance of the 
natural skin, whilst the sides, or point where the^ unite, is 
the full substance of the hide This collar is then dri\en 
oter the axe handle, and so into position Afterwards the 
axe blade is driven, through a cleft made in the face of the 
green hide collar, well home into the wood The skin is 
of immense strength, and contracts considerably as it dries 
The result IS the axe blade is fixed immovably This tool 
IS strong, fight, and exceedingly efficient Every woman 
has one 

Length of handle, 32 in 
Maximum circumference over collar 9!^ in 
Fig 3 The agricultural digging-knife (ka hi vu), the 
onfy iron implement used in cu/tivating tfie soif 
Length of blade, 13I in another is in 
Weight 13I 02 another is 15I or 
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Show s 

Brow bind indiciting m'lidenhood See PI cii 
Method of weiring upper girment 
Orniments BeiJ neckHces, ring in lobe of ear 
Strips of cowrie shells icross the chest, briceJets 
ind anklets of copper wire 
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older and wealthy man, but fihe would not be obliged to many 
him on coming to years of dL«crclion unless* she so desired. 
Young warriors questioned on the subject, scoffed at the idea of 
buying child wivc^. A girl is also at liberty to break off her 
engagement even after the goats have been paid to tbo father, 
but duo restitution must, of course, be made. I have been 
present at two cases for breach of promise. One was a small 
court held on the green just outside the homestead of Mung6, 
consisting of one “ cider,’* the young men who knew about the 
case, and an official (n'jdma), and sat to arrange the return 
of the goats by the father of a girl who had changed her mind. 
The father went off straight away to get the goats. The 
other case was more complicated. It was brought for decision' 
to the chief Karuri. Here, again, the lady had changed her 
mind, but there was no fathcr*lmng, and the goats could not 
be returned, for they had been eaten, and could not bo replaced. 
The suitor pleaded that the girl should, under these circum- 
stances, be held to her bargain, and judgment was given in his 
favour. Tins was, perhaps, not an unfair arrangement, seeing 
that the lady had certainly been a consenting party in the first 
instance, and had, no doubt, enjoyed her share of the booty. 
IvaTUTi turned to me, after giving the decision, and asked 
pathetically what we did in England when people bad debts 
to pay and no money to pay them uuth 1 

If the suitor is rich the goats are all paid up immediately; 
if not, they may be paid in two instalments, the first on his 
proposal being accepted, the second being delayed three 
, or four months. Thirty goats and five or six sheep is the 
customary value of a girl; but the actual marriage will 
probably take place after twenty goats have been received, 
Cue remamcler sometimes not 'being paid over till the eldest 
child is eight or ten years of age. 

’When in South Africa, immediately after the war, one of 
the native commissioners informed me that, oiving to the 
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destruction of h\o stock, native girls m ins district ucro being 
given in mamngo m ithont payment, but with the understand 
ing that the first-born daughter of the raamago should be the 
property of the wife’s parents 

The first betrothal present, corresponding to our engage- 
ment ring, 13 a collarette made of w hipped coppcl" w ire, with 
long pendant iron chain (mu hu ni o) Both the fianeds may 
continue to attend dances, but after the marriage has been 
arranged it is no longer correct for them to dance wth each 
other Tliat is “very bad,” but “ho can visit her, and they 
can talk ” 

As a very rare occurrence, an unmarried girl may occasion- 
ally bo seen with three patches the size of a crow n piece, one on 
either cheek, and one on the forehead These patches are 
composed of honoj , or some ‘adhesive matter, and a small 
aromatic seed This sign indicates that, unknown to her 

parent, she is off to a clandestine appointment, and safeguards 

her from all interference 

An unmarried girl about to become a mother meets -vpith the 
gravest disapproval from her parents It ivould be too much 
to say that this is entirely a matter of morals, the practical 
aspect of the case naturally also presents itself “ The mother 
would make a great fuss ‘ Why do you go far * I like you to 
stay here, and if some one hkes you they can buy you ’ ” The 
girl’s eompamons would also disapprove The man in such 
circumstances can either buy the girl, and take the child, or 
pay ten goats and one sheep, m ivhich latter case the girl and 
child remain at home The sister of a leading man was severely 
beaten by him, hut would not betray the name of the father 
of her child For any second child bom under similar circum- 
stances only a small compensation is required say five goats 
It was very defimtely stated that the marriage value of a girl 
wuth such a history would be dimimshed , but, on the other 
hand, a prospective husband might appear who did not know 
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o! the pa^t, or wlio did not object, and the parents would 
naturally make the best bargain poaaible. The husband takes 
also the child. A rather curious, historj’ which came to our 
notice was that of an unmarried girl who boro a female child. 
The father paid up the regulation ten goats. Later, tho girl, 
being still unbought, thought that she would like a husband, 
and tho same man was willing to take her to tho extent of 
paying six extra sheep ; hut ns the consideration was so small, 
the child in this case remained tho property of the woman’s 
father. 

Tlie account of a marriage is best given in tho words of • 
one of our Kikuyu servants, who wus in tho happy position of 
having recently completed tho payment for his bride. It is, 

I think, of sufficient interest to warrant transcribing at length. 

It was given most fluently, tho Various drama f is persona: being 
represented by coins, matches, beads, etc., to make quite sure 
that I was following tho story’’ correctly. 

** The young man says to the girl, ‘ I have many goods at 
my father’s, and you do your work very beautifully, I should 
like to buy you,* and sho saj^s, ‘Yes.’ So he goes to her father, 
and the father asks the girl, ‘ Bo you like the man very much t * 
and she says, ‘ Yes.* The mother says, ‘ You don’t like any 
one else ? ’ and she says, ‘ No.’ Tho young man has made 
two gourds of native beer (n’johi), a big one and a little one, 
which have been brought by two friends, and the girl takes 
the n’j6hi and pours it into the horn of an ox, and the father 
says, ‘ If you do not like this man I null not drink,’ and then 
he drinks ; then the beer is poured out again, and the mother 
drinks, and the friends who have been called drink. This is 
in the morning. The young man goes back and tells his 
father that he wants to buy the girl, and the father asks, * How 
many goats her father wants ? ’ and he says, ‘ Twenty.’ The 
father says it is all right, and they go and tell the young man’s 
mother. In the evening, when the goats come home, the 
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father pjchs out twenty, and the young man^s fnends taho 
them to the girl’s homt , and the man Inm«clf follow a behind 
and delivers the goili, and he rettims to hi-? o«u home Hii 
father a'lk'i if it is all right, and the joung man ‘Yes,* 
and goes to hia mother’s house to get food and to the boy's 
but (thingim) to sleep Ho maj, howcicr, ta)o only ten 
that da> , if so, the next tiaj lie docs not go to the girl’s, because 
ho has not paid up all the goats But in the evening, when the 
goats come m, he gets the other ton, and his two fnends ' one 
behind and one before, and Jiim*»elf la^t, take them to the 
girl's homo Tlie girl sfaja in the house, and the father 
looks at the goats and saj s thej are all right , and the young 
man goes home, and says that ho w ill w ant a sheep to-morrow 
Tlic next day ho and his fnends, one before and one behind, 
take the sheep to the girl’s home , and ho goes back, and goes 
to the shamba and cuts sugar-cane, and makes more native 
beer 

“ The day following, all the bridegroom’s party, his own 
fnends, his father and his fnends, his mother and her fnends, 
all go to the bride’s home The mother carries a httle gourd 
of beer, and one of her fnends a big gourd, and two other 
fnends carry one cluster of bananas each The bnde’s father 
and mother have collected fnends, but the girl works m the 
"shamba ’’ (her mother’s plot of ground) and does not appear 

" Tw o fnends of the mother of the girl take the two gourds, 
and two others the bananas^ and all women go into the hou'^e 
The girl s mother produces two gourds of gruel and gives 
one to the young man’s father and fnends and one to the 
young man and his fnends, and the two mothers and their 
fnends dance the ‘ Gre-ti ro ’ 

" Then the father of the girl goes inside the house and 

* These fnends form oonreaieat witnesses if aa aetiaa hs» achsaqwallj' ta bo 
brought for breach o£ pronuse o£ marnage access tatmg the retam of the goats 
paid. 
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liring 3 out the big gourd of beer, and sa)6 to the joung man 
and hi 9 fnenda, and to the >oung man’a father and Uh friends, 
‘Have jou finished dnnUng gruel ^ ’ and they saj, ‘Yes * 
And the joung man and hw fnends *\Yo do not dnnk 
beer,’ so thej go awaj The girl’s father brings out two 
half gourds, hw fnends dnnh out of one, and the father of the 
young man and Iils friends dnnk out of the other The t \ o 
lathers retire and talk, and the girl’s father saja, * Your son 
likes m\ daughter verj much, and has brought the goata, and 
I have raised no objection ’ Then thc> join tho circle, and 
kill and eat the sheep, and finish drinking 

"The father of the joung man and his fnonds go back to 
the father’s houpc, and the friends of the girl’s father all go 
a\vay except one 

*' The girl’s mother bnngk out the little gourd, and tho 
young man’s mother and her friends come out at a little 
distance from the girl’s father and friends, and !ia\ e an empty 
gourd, and dnnk beer the girl’s mother and friends dnnk 
inside the hut Then the joung man’s mother comes inside 
Ihe hut and asks for her gourds, and the girl’s mother gets 
grass, and puts tu o pieces inside each gourd (this is a verj old 
custom), and stays in her hut, and tu o of her fnends gi\ c them 
to two of the fnends of tho young man’s mother, and tho 
mother and her fnends retire home 

“The girl’s mother dnides one cluster of bananas betueen 
her fnends and keeps one for herself, and the father takes his 
one fnend to look at the goats and the party is. CLmalved ” 

It will be ‘^een m this account, which reminds one of some 
of the adventures of the renov med Ahce, that it is tho bride 
who 15 absent from the feast, and tho mothers who have tho 
dance This last being a legitimate outlet for satisfaction 
which might commend itself elsewhere It must lessen the 
cares of tho hostess, when the visitors provide tho victuals 
17 
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Sometimes three, or, if the family is •wealthy, as many as four 
sheep are brought for the feast Indeed, the bridegroom’s 
family are all through m their very proper places as the obhged 
parties The young men’s teetotal principles are altogether 
admiiable, while it will bo noticed that, accordmg to etiquette, 
the women retire into the hut, so that they may not see the 
men eat meat "Wheii the scene closes after the departure of 
the gueots, the father taking Ins particular fnend to see the 
live stock, and the mother and her fnends having a httle 
extra refreshment, we feel ourselves entirely at home 

The story contmues “ The third day the young man 
comes to the girl’s home and says that he is going to dig a big 
sbamba for her, and he gets his friends, and they all go and 
dig a big plot He need not ask any one where it is to be 
except hi3 own father The girl goes and sees the sbamba, 
but does not go anywhere near the hut of her future mother- 
m law She sees the sbamba that it is a beautifully big one, 
and she comes back and tells her mother, * He has got ready 
a beautifully big sbamba ’ He says to bis mother, * Did you 
see the girl,’ and she says, * No ’ He says to the girl, * Why 
did you not come to see the sbamba * ’ and she says, * I did 
come * Then the girl and her two friends go and cultivate 
the sbamba, and when all is ready the young man and bis 
two friends take some beer, and go and ask the father’s leave 
to take the girl, and be says, ‘ Yea ’ The girl is in the house 
When they have fimshed drinking, the younxr man and his 
fnends go and cut sticks for the house and build it, and h»s 
mother puts grass on the top When all is ready the girl is 
out walking, or working in the sbamba, and the two fnends 
of the bndegroom seize ber and carry her off to the new hut, 
and she makes much noise Tlie bridegroom does not como- 
near her, but sleeps in his father’s house, and the girl’s friends 
bring her food. She weeps four days Tlio mother m law 
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"brings her fat, and gho puts it on her bead, and two girl friends 
of the bridegroom accompany her, and she goes to her mother’s 
house and stays three hours, and makes a noi“0 in the house 
of her mother. Then the two friend*? go back with her and 
leave her, and the bridegroom comes and rlccps in tlie hut. 
Afterwards ho gives the remaining ten goats to licr father, 
and one more,” 

The size of the ground prepared for the bride is ono and 
a half to three acres, and her father has to inspect and pa^s 
\t 05 satisfactory. Productivity is the criterion, not size. 

If there are already ono or more waves in the homestead 
wliich the brido is entering, the whole of the shamhas are 
icadjuated, so that each wife may have a share in the new 
ground. The father’s wedding present is two hundred roots 
of the arum lily plant. IIo also gives her tho iron collar worn ri<. 
by women. If ho is wealthy this is mado by hand by tbo**^” 
native smithy ; if not, trade wire has to suffice. Tho value of 
nlargc hand-^vTOUght neck iron is tw’o goats. Tlierc is evidently 
from tho foregoing narrative a certain amount of customary 
modesty connected with a girl’s first visit to her future domain, 
and it was subsequently stated, “even if she had been 
to see the shamba, she would toll the young man she had 
not.” Tho only further contribution to tho now establish- 
ment on the part of tho bride’s family arc tho hearth-stones. 
These it is the especial duty of her mother to provide. She 
and the girl go down together to tho riverside to select 
. them. If the mother is dead, the duty falls to tho daughter 
herself. 

The absolute seizure of tho bride by the bridegroom’s 
friends, is, no doubt, an interesting survival of marriage by 
capture. Her state of mind must bo somewhat nervous when 
she knows that all preliminaries are accomplished and any 
moment her captors may appear to bear her off, *‘ like a porter’s 
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load,” as one ^7oman described it Her struggles and cries 
are, of course, as conventional as the tears of the early Vic- 
torian bride ' 

I vas fortunate enough to see the 6rst \asit of a bride to her 
old home The leading lady of the district, Wan'-gu, vho acts 
as chief under the present regime, had been to the camp m the- 
morning for a chat, and had mentioned that this local event 
might be expected dunng the day About three o’clock a 
great noise was to be heard, and people seen running over a 
hillside a short distance a^ay following the sounds as 
quickly as I could, I found myself at a little homestead under 
the hill in time to have a good view of the returning bnde, 
who had just arrived She was a -noil grown girl of about 
sixteen years or possibly more, very smartly turned out, her 
dress and hair freshly adorned with fat and red ochre She 
had sobbed herself into an absolutely hysterical condition, 
and vas being held very tenderly by her mother and one of the 
other mothers of the homestead A bunch of leaves did its 
usual duty as a pocket handkerchief Tliere was no large 
concourse of neighbours, but a bevy of other girls, in ordinary 
work a day attire, looked on unsympathetically 

Presently the girl, still sobbing noisily, went into th6 hut 
with her mother and some friends, and -was followed hy two 
girls -v^liom I had not before noticed , these last vere turned 
out in gala fashion, someuhat after the manner of the bride, 
and were, I presume, the relations of the bridegroom, who, 
according to subsequent information, each liold one of the 
hands of the bnde on her return journey As it seemed 
better not to intrude on the family party, I sat don n on a log 
under the caves of another hut with one of the mothers of tho 
establishment, and conversed on the event of the day The- 
heroine had, I was told, been earned off four days before, and 

• It need hardly be said that the lonrs o{ a Kikdyu girl can aUo on oceaaicm 
t>e very geoujne and thatahe fan clearly eiplala they are aoeJi- 
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liad, in proper manner, cried on the bed ever since. She had 
now’ come back, attended by girl friends, for a few hours with 
her mother ; tho fat used for her adornment had been a present 
on tho third day from her husband’s mother, who would con- 
tinue similar gifts for about two raontlis. Tho bride was 
much pleased with her new* house. She was tho first w’ifc, 
there were many goats, and tho bridegroom was charming ; 
altogether, it was a most satisfactory maixiago. Tho con- 
ventional howding continued inside tho hut, despite of thc«JO 
ros3' prospects, up till the time I left. 

Tho two families continue social intercourse after the mar- 
riage. I have seen about twenty men drinking native beer 
outside a but, and been told that the son-in-iaw* had brought 
the drink to the house of his mother-in-law*, and that tho women 
were also enjoying it inside tho hut. Tho daughter had 
married about a j’car before, and lived at a little distance, but 
she and the child had not come over to the festivity. 

On another occasion some camp arrangement had to be 
given up, for all the younger men of the district had gone away 
to cat sheep. The partj% in this instance, was being held at 
tho new home of a girl who bad married to another district, and 
was connected with the birth of her child. The child might, 
we were told, bo any age, but such an entertainment would 
not be given unless one had been bom. 


Polygamy 

Polygamy is of course an integral part of the tribal system. 
It is not merely a question of domestic arrangement, but of 
social organisation. The poverty stricken condition of the 
“ rich *’ white man in respect of wives aroused unfailing 
interest. Sly husband’s attempted explanation, “ that a white 
woman preferred to have her husband to herself,” fell ex- 
tremely flat. “ Exactly an opposite view*,” Mungo assured us 
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as Tve sat round the camp fire, “ obtained among the best 
people m Kikfiyu The first Tvife would soon say, *Why 
have I to do all the work , w hy do you not buy another in ife * ’ ” 
The opinions of his spouse on the same lines have been already 
quoted “ If,” she said, “ there is much food or dnnk to get 
ready, it is very hard work for one, it is very easy for many ” 
The first wufe also retains her pre eminence, and her child is 
in any case regarded as the eldest, if it even should have been 
actually bom after that of a later wife She is usually about 
the same age as her husband , the man’s later wives are con 
siderably younger than he is, and the older he grows the more 
difference there is in age between himself and his latest acquisi 
tion Sentiment and prestige are thus on the side of being an 
early comer in the matnmomal estahhshment , on the other 
hand, some girls of a practical ium of mind prefer to many 
older and ncher men 

It IS quite usual to come across a man with only one wife , 
many such exist, but this is by force of circumstance, and is a 
sign of poverty Two or three wives is a fairly ordinary allow- 
ance, whUe the nch man has six or seven The chief Karuri 
IS said to have as many as sixty, who perform a useful office 
in looking after his interests in various parts of the country 

It 13 impossible to suppose that there are no heartburnings 
and jealousies in a homestead, but I have never heard of such 
and the fact that each wife has her own hut, shamba, and 
independent estahhshment, places the whole on the footing 
of a village under one head man 

There is no doubt that the endeavour to eatahhsh mono- 
gamy IS, and will be, the greatest difficulty m the way of 
the spread of the Christian religion “ The missionaries ” 
according to one M’kikuyu in our employ, a person of con 
siderable influence, “ tell us that a man should have only one 
vifo , if they teach such nonsense they may as well go away ” 

On the other hand, it is difficult to see how polygamy can 
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permanently oxht under tbe ne\s' conditions caused by the 
Britisb conquest. Tribal war lias been suppressed, and such 
investigations as it has been possible to make confirm the 
natural anticipation that the birtlis in each sex aro fairly 
equal. 

The Akikuyu are a prolific race. Children are much valued 
amongst them, and neither of us have over seen a woman or 
child ill-treated. The childless woman, ns amongst all 
primitive people, is much to be pitied ; not only does she suffer 
in her natural affection, but loses in the favour of her husband. 
Bccourae is had to the Medicine-man, and tho usual killing of 
a goat and drinking of native beer form part of a prescription 
which is said to be efficacious. *^ho medicine known as gon'-du,' 
saidtoboacure for sterility, is one of those given to thoMedicinc- 
Man on his initiation. It is diflicult to arrive at figures, oven 
approximately correct, with regard to tho size of the families. 
Tho natural method of conversing with the mothers as to tho 
number oi their children is soon found to be, to say tho least, 
a tactless proceeding. It is considered most unlucky to give 
such figures, a sentiment similar, no doubt, to the aversion felt 
in Old Testament days to the numbering of tho people. The 
inquiry is politely waived, with a request to “ come and see.’* 
Tills naturally by no means fulfils tho purpose, as the children 
are rarely, if over, assembled at one time. Tho girls may bo 
working in the fields, and the little boys away herding tho 
goats. i[y next plan of campaign was hardly more success- 
ful. I visited the huts, and made full inquiries as to their 
occupants, usually entering them myself to count tho beds in 
use. This district visiting was of the greatest value in coming 
into touch with tho lives of the people, but not from the point 
of view of statistics. Tho young and groiring family was of 
* Seo p. 253. 
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little use for my purpose , while of the older and completed 
ones, the girls were mamed and had homes of their own, and 
the boys w ere not unfrequently reported as at m ork at Nairobi 
I visited some forty six huts in this manner, but for one reason 
or another have only felt the returns from three sufHciently 
reliable to be included in the foUomng figures The method 
finally hit upon had the advantage of giving the greatest 
result for the least labour Tlie objection to giving family 
statistics uas discovered not to be in force amongst other 
members than the parents , at anj rate, it did not seem to 
affect those Kikuyu hoys ■who uere continually m touch uith 
us Thc'se answered readily any qucations as to the number 
of their father’s wives, their grandfather’s wi^es, and their 
respective children and seemed to have a good acquaintance 
with their relations Tlio obvious drawback is that tlio state 
ments are probably incomplete Those with vihom they were 
not v^ell acquainted would most likelj escape their memorv, 
and this v^ould certainly be the ca“e with children who had 
died in early infancj The figures, therefore, arc given for 
such interest as thoj may possess and m no way pretend 
to scientific acciiricj On the other hand tlioj maj.I think, 
bo relied on, for the reasons given ns cmng on the ncle of under, 
and not of over, statement \ familv means in every case the 
children borne bv one w ifo oni> 

Forty nine families w eit. reported as having in all 75 boj's, 
75 girls 0 j*ex unstated, total, 150 

Fourteen of these families were jiresumabl^ still incomjdete 
»c compnsed a first child or verv voung children onlj, and 
two were those of mothers s ho had died ^ounp Ihesp com 
prist's! 0 boj s 1 % girls , lota! C t 

If tlipse figures ore sulitnctesl the 3'S n niaining families 
give a total of HJ children or a fmi tion under 4 chil Irrn j»er 
family 

Only 13 cljiJdrrn were re/>oftr<J as having theiJ voung 
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a rotum •which. ould give a death-rate of only about 84 per 
thousand, as agan^t 138 per thousand m England, and nhich 
IS obviously of no value Tlio returns for ilung6’8 family, 
which I behove to be the most accurate, shou for ten uuves, 
several recently married, 21 children, of uhom 4 had died in 
infancy 

The size of the fanuhes was, on the whole, very uniform. 
3 to 6 children each, but the average is raised by two 
cases One that of the chief N’duini, who stated that his 
mother had borne 14 children, 5 of whom were boys, 
3 girls, and the remaimng C, sev unstated The other 
was that of the family of one of our retainers, the only sur- 
•vivor of 9, the remaimng 8 having died of starvation 
during a great famine He, as the sharp boy of the family, 
had been in service with a white man, and alone weathered 
the storm , his emotion as he spoke of it was very pathetic 
Only two instances were given of childless marriage 


Olu WosiEir 

“A "woman of fifty,” says Sutro m one of his plays, “is 
like a policeman m Piccadilly, she can tell you the way to 
almost anywhere ” Unfortunately m a progressive civihsa- 
tion, the ways from Piccadilly are, metaphorically at any 
rate, bablo to alter in the course of a lifetime There are no 
such disadvantages m a stationary existence, and the amonnt 
of wisdom or the reputation for it, which can be accumulated 
m half a century is prodigious It must be admitted that 
part of the deference paid to advancing jears, whether in 
man or woman is due to fear Old age has something uncanny 
about it, and old persons could probably “make medicme’^ 
and V. otk havoc -were they so inclined 

'When her first born is imtiated into the tnbe a woman 
x3 • 
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shaves her head entirely and permanently, becomes entitled 
to the dignified appellation of “Mu*te-mi-a,** and puts on 
copper earrings, termed “ ki-chan'>ga.” The only reluctance I 
have seen to increasing age came not from a -woman, but from 
a man ; the chief Mung6 would not allow his senior wife to 
wear these particular copper earrings, "because he did not 
like to feel so old.” There are not precisely “votes for^ 
women,” as they do not take part in the judicial councils ; 
but in one instance the head chief, Karuri, has appointed a 
woman to bo his lieutenant in a certain district, where she 
reigns with much capacity, and diplomatically adds prestige 
to her position by dressing exceedingly i^ell. It is said, 
probably with truth, that she has bought her Imshand another 
wife. 

tinder certain circumstances, such as when the chief 
Wombugu married a new -wife, the choice of a site for the new 
hut is relegated to a committee of elders, five men and five 
women. tVombfigu’s brother, who gave an animated account 
of this function, -which ho had just •svitnessed, was asked 
what would happen if the respective parts of the committee 
disagreed. "The old ladies,” ho replied, “would have their 
way, because,” ho added emphatically, “it is a great work 
to have borne a child.” A young warrior is taught to get out 
of the road for an old w oman. The women do not take part in 
the sacrifices to God, though one who is alluded to hereafter 
described herself ns the “wife of God,” and seems to have 
established a sort of cult. She appears to have been n per- 
sonage of considerable character. The niothera in lukd^Ti 
aUo take their full share in ritual ob'«ervances connected 
with initiation. A man anemia Ibo eandidatea for imtiation 
(male and female) with “fra,” an old woman follows and 
anoints with oil. Tlie self-rehanco and dignity of the older 
w’omen Is remarkable. Such an one will come to pay a formal 
call at the camp, braving without a qualm the scores of jwrtent. 
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Swahili servants, and sentry on guard to converse through 
an interpreter with a foreigner, a proceeding which would 
surely strike fear into the bosom of many a middle-aged 
female at home. It Is perhaps fair to say that these were 
women of social position. The best, as B^o^\^aing tolls its, 
is reserved for the last. Wlion a woman is very old, “ so old 
that she has no teeth,” slio is then filled with intclligonco,” 
and on her death receives the high honour of burial, instead 
of being put out for tho hyenas to devour. Can respect go 
further ? 

A tribute is due to tho chivalry shomi by Kikdyu chiefs 
to a white woman. On two occasions, in diCfcrent districts, 
when I have been alono in camp, tho neighbouring potentate 
has taken mo under his care, and come up once or twico daily 
to see that things were going \Voll and I was in need of nothing, 
such as milk or firewood, which ho could supply. One of those 
chiefs besought mo to pitch my camp nearer to his homestead, 
as " ho would not like a white woman who was visiting him 
to bo eaten by a lion,” a sentiment, needless to say, endorsed 
by the visitor. 


DeESS of WOJtEK 

The littlo boy runs about as nature made him, hut tho 
smallest little girl is never seen without a leather apron (mwan'- 
go). In addition to this indispensable garment there is 
worn a. petticoat (mu-zh-ru) 24 in. by 21 in., oblong in 
form and somowhat pointed at the end of the lower corners ; 
it is fastened by strings round the waist. Tho upper part 
of the body is protected by a cloak (n’gu^o) 47 in. in its 
greatest length. Tho top edge of this garment is straight, 
4l.in. in width, and then graduaUy diminishes in breadth, the 
lower half being oval in form. This is also tied, and is worn 
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either over one shoulder and under the arm, or over both, or 
indeed in. any u ay which suits the fancy of the wearer When 
at work it is sometimes abandoned altogether It appears to 
be worn for warmth and not with any idea of concealing 
the figure , Sewmg is done by means of a straight awl and 
pointed thread A bead is frequently strung before the 
thread is passed through the hole The thread is of fibre or 
smew 

Elaborate hairdressing is left to the men A woman 
shaves her head entirely, save for one small tuft at the back 
With advancing years, custom ordains that even this shall 
disappear It has been difficult to understand the rapt 
gaze of visitors to the camp, till it was found that it was 
directed to the unshaven head of the white woman A head 
such as 13 occasionally seen covered with hair, i3 in a w oman 
a sign of ill health, under which condition it is considered 
beneficial to allow it to attam its natural length 

All gurls at their initiation wear the becoming brow band of 
beads and shell disks This ornament indicates maidenhood, 
and 13 very generally, although not umversally, worn up till 
the time of marriage The ornaments, with more or less 
definite association with particular epochs in life have been 
already alluded to These are the necklace, usually the first 
betrothal present , the collar of iron, commonly the wedding 
present of the father , and the spiral copper ear tings, the sign 
of a woman with an imtiated child 

The girdle made of beads and worn by all ivomcn, and 
method of wearing is shown in illustration 

The armlets, anklets and most of the ear ornaments are 
similar to those u om by the men , but a form of car nng 
Fig. s peculiar to women are largo circles of beads fastened in the 
upper part of the ear These are bought m the markets for 
1 pice (s= 1 farthing) each, and the ambition of tlio women is 
to have 32 m each ear 
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i» 3 I Minpks of ific, ri'-n, iti ormnicut worn In 
■niti woniLii, iiul lij ^irN wiitn d iticin;; prior to the 
iiiitittorN ccrcnlOll^ (ncl PI cxi ]i ifjob) I wo ire worn, 
one in front ind one IiLliind, In nitins of i htnp round 
tin. wiist riitj ire iniiill} ktpt luin^ up in tin. mothers 
houst. is III orniincnt 

Iln. terminils of the frinj:;(. of i ind 2 ire m i-hun' ;,u 
— tin. cliws of tin. int heir T I ej ire leri lif,ht, beinjj 
tl in iiul hollow. Hid Jinj^le toj^ethtr like sUi|,h I ells 
I Sire, 7^ X S\ in , fnn^ , inclu !in|, cl iws, 3 to 4 in 

= .. 6 X 5i in 3 in 

3 « 8 X ji III „ in 

^ Verj thin sheepskin Icither ipron (mw in j,o), such 
IS IS iimnildv worn bj everj feniik 

Size, 9 X loi in 

Length of leithtr lipe, 24 in 

See I’l c p 140 c 

5 Lir rings (lu hing 1) w orn in the cirtilige of the eir 
by women Mide of very snnll beads threaded on fine 
wire Each end of the w ire is turned back to form a hook 
The spring of the wire keeps e tch hook straining against 
Its fellow About thirtj may be worn m one ear but 
fifteen is the more usual number 

The diameter of each hoop is 3I in 
Thirty hoops weigh eaactlj 4 oz 

hor tl ese ear r ngs in w ear see PI \cvii 
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HL\mtAM> (Mu ni or' o \\i mu tu-i) 

\\ orn by f,irls nt ilie certmonN of tlicir inttntJon, -incl 
'iflcru iriU until tlicj ire niirriLcl 

TJie foil on description is nJ.cn from four spccim“ns 
Eich consists of 1 strip of tliick Icitlier (c-c), i 4 , i 3 » 

2 in lonjf, pierced mth lioles, tlirou^h nhich piss the 
thrcids {inide of birk) on which tlie rons of beids are 
strunj:; The ends of tlic thrcids ire tlien brought together 
ind n hipped (d) 

The whole irt,a mirkcd a a on, in all specimens, is 
composed of nliite beads cxcIusneJ^ Three specimens 
consist of nine rows of beads, one specimen of elesen rows 

The top row, aba, in eich specimen, consists of white 
beids the next, ind e\ery ilternite row, of blue beads 

The nine rows ire retained in position is i flit bind bv 
means of a lacing thit is mdicited, as 1 fine blick line, it 
point I point a and elsewhere 

The fringe in ill specimens is ibout 3 in deep it is 
of equal length throughout The numl ers of separate cords 
constituting the fringe are respectively fiftj nine, fort j four, 
fiftj two fifty 

Every alternate cord is of chain, and terminated by a 
concavo co ivex disc of bone, which vanes from the sire of 
1 sixpence to that of a shilling 

The intermediate cords are of milk white beids, with 
no terminal 

The length of each headband is 18 in Each row 
of beads of headband is verj slightly shorter than the one 
below It Accuracy of fit is essential for i se ind this is 
obtained by straining on cords (dj through leather piece 
(c-c) 

For use see PI xcvi p 124 g 
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Dancing Dutss 

A woman specially decorated with banana leaves for 
the initiation festi\al, and bearing in her left hand a length 
of bamboo, which she uses as a horn immediately before 
posturing in a peculiar manner From time to time she 
rushes about the ground brandishing her husband s club, 
which she IS priiileged to ha\e for the day on this one 
occasion only 
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Ordinarj' dancing docs not demand any \mriation in tJie 
clothing of the women. On the occasion, hov.ever, of a big 
dance, a woman may add to her becoming and decorou3 
dress an exceedingly short skirt made of banana leaf, niucli 
like that of an Italian ballerina. It is not unnsual to boo a 
vroraan with her abdomen adorned by a pattern formed of 
small raised pears. These are made by small cuts, which are 
artificially irritated. No female W'cara any sort of head or 
foot gear. 

The follov.’ing terms are employed in speaking of women: — 


Kji-ri:'*co A inwll R»r!. 

Ki-r£^u A Ijir piri not v<*t inlt!:\tc<l. 

Moi-rf/'TC .... „ after imitation. 

Mc*in'.Ki ... .A worn an, t>etrothe{l or nurrietl, not 

yet a mother. 

"Wa'Dai . . , ."A mother of yminf; chtldrcn: iho 

a(Hre*!ic(l aii'i referred to «n 
irMo-na md-ke. 

iIc-Tt'Ml'*A . . . The motliLF of one or more 

inslialeil children. 

I-nE*-^ .... A toolhlcs-s old woman. 
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Wealth is held in immense respect amongst the Akikuyu, 
in n manner vhich is, it must ho confessed, someuhat depress- 
ing, %^hen the ideal simple life appears at last to have been 
reached. The prestige of the European goes up enormously 
with each tent added to his possessions, and the value of 
the vanous mounts of tlie ivhito men m the district are most 
carefully compared Amongst themselves the man u ho can add 
goat to goat and n ifo to n ifo, is deemed fortunate and happy » 
the poor man is looked upon vith that pity uhich is akm to 
contempt It is even thought, as irill be seen, that after 
death a vrealthy man vill be somehou better off than bis 
more indigent brother * 

The object of such accumulation on the part of the native 
13 not very patent to the European No M’kikuyu wants 
nebes to alter his manner of bfe, for purposes of travel, oi* to 
indulge expensive tastes With one or tu o exceptions, m the 
cases of those i\ho have come under white man’s influence, 
the richest chief hves in precisely similar quarters to the 
poorest man One would imagine the endless acquisition of 
wives would pall, and while a number of goats are no doubt 
enjoyed for food, and useful to defray the costs of illness, there 
is obviously a limit to what one man can use The solution 
may perhaps be found in tho fact of the influence which is 
brought by w ealth, in savage not less than m civilised society 
However this may be, the death of a nch relation is m Kikuyu, 
as possibly at times elsewhere, by no means an unmitigated 
source of sorrow, and qmte the usual interest attends the 
testament 

The difficulties of will making are proverbial, even when 
the testator has only one family to take into account They 
become serious to contemplate when there are to be con- 
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sidered tho claims of three, six, or ten prospective ^ idows, 
and the same numher of families, comprising children of every 
age Property, on the other hand, is a simple matter. Trans- 
late “ real ” and “ personal ” by shatnbas and goats, and wo 
liave a comprehensive catalogue of possessions ; to this, waves 
should perhaps be added, though they occupy a position 
apart 

An old man on his deathbed calls for his family and tho 
old men, and in their presence mahes the final division of tho 
goods Ho has theoretically absolute power of appointment ; 
m practice, his bequests are largely dictated by custom 

It IS well to hear m mind tho fact that m an uncivilised 
community, rights of property can only exist where they can 
be enforced by tho strong arm Possession must therefore 
pass to an adult At the samo'time, the claims of minors and 
women may be, and arc, safeguarded by custom, and it is 
unwise to assume that because property is said to have been 
inherited by such and such an individual, ho is necessarily 
absolute owner , bis rights may very possibly bo only those of 
immediate benefit with responsibilities attached, and his 
ultimate position that of trustee Meum and tuum are 
naturally less clearly defined in primitive than in civihsed 
society 

The whole of the estate — women, shambas, and goats — 
passes by custom to the custody of the heir at law If the eldest 
son t5 an adult he takes possession of tho property He in- 
herits all lus father’s wido\VB, hut only takes as bis wives any 
j m excess of three, and these only if they have not home more 
than one child It is customary for a man who has mamed 
three wives not to add to their number till his eldest bom has 
been received into the tribe , the younger w ives, therefore, 
are about the same ago as the heir There is no odmm 
attached to a w idow preferring to live with another man, but 
any children bom are reckoned as of the family to which she 
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legitimately belongs, and the father could not claim tho marli 
for any daughter by such a connection 


Tho position of the eldest son docs not, houovcr, convey 
pnmogenituro m our present senso of tho uord Tiio bulk 
of tho property is held by him on behalf of tho family, and its 
division 13 largely dictated by tho mil of his father, tho younger 
son receiving m the end the same share ns tho eldest “Ho 
(tho testator) “ivould giro ten goats to tho jounger sons, and 
tell them irhen the^ i^ant meat or fat or dounes for mves, 
to ask tho elder brother , but any one not behaving them- 
selves, to take ten goats and go ” 

As a general rule each s\idow retains possc'^sion of her 
former shambn and cultivates it on behalf of her familj She 


has the aid of her daughters till they marry , but as her sons 
grow up and bnng -wives, she surrenders part to her daughters 
m la-w Thus if a ivoman has three sons, the shamba may be 
divided into four divisions, for tho three daughters in laiv and 
tho mother respectively Tlus diminution of the size of a 


woman’s plot coincides with the decrease of the claims upon 
her and of her pow er to work Any son buying a second wife 
would procure an outside shamha On the mother’s death her 
share falls into hotch pot In tho same way it is usual for a 
widow to be given the goats which live in her hut, m trust for 
her children if they are minors But with regard to both 
shambaa and. goats there is a definite power of appointment 
on the part of a testator, m which personal preference plays a 
part A less favoured w ife would not be dismhonted but might 
bo given a smaller share According to one h3rpotheticol i 
example, “ If a man dies leaving four wives ho may say to 
tho pnncipal wife, take fifteen goats to tw o others, ten , 
and to the youngest, eight He does not like the last, for she 
makes a noise ” If the children are groim up the -wife receives 
a small share of hve stock say five In addition to this a portion 
of the per«!onal property can he “settled,” that is to say, that 
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tho testator expressly forbids, on pain of his dying curse, that 
sucli or sucU a female ammal shall he killed. It then remains 
during its life os tied-up capital, and only its descendants 
can he used. Tho price for a girl whoso father is not living, 
goes to her brother by tho same mother ; for tho eldest son to 
appropriate it, if by another wfo, would bo looked upon as a 
robbery. There is a curious passage in one of the folk tales 
(“ The Girl who cut the Hair of the l^^jengo '■*),' when it w'ould 
appear as if tho mother, or tho girl herself, had tho option of 
deciding to which of her o^vn brothers the marli should go. 

If, on the otherhand, a man dies leaving only infant children^ 
his wives and property pass to his brother or brothers, but 
only to those who are younger than himself ; tho will of the 
deceased decides whether they shall all go to one, or to several 
younger brothers respectively. Tho idea is presumably 
that a younger man is better qualified to undertake such 
serious responsibility than are his seniors. This custom secures 
that no woman shall be left without a legitimate protector. 
No man would refuse tho obbgation, and in the majority of 
instances the woman apparently falls in w’ith the arrangement. 
There is, however, no compulsion to take up such matrimonial 
life, if it ia disliked. The widow may return home or live with 
another man ; but, as in the former case, if a child is bom it is 
tho property of the late husband’s family. According to one 
statement, where a widow resides independently, the elder 
brother of her late husband would offer sacrifice for her in case 
of illness, and share with the younger brother the marli for anv 
girl child who might be bom to her. The younger brother, 
where the children are minors, also take possession, with the 
wives, of the shamhas which they cultivate, and of the goats, 
but owns it no doubt only in the same conditional manner 
as is the case when the heir is an adult son. The property is 
definitely claimed by the family of the deceased' as they come 
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to maturity, tho mothers mcanwhijo keeping a T\'afchfnl cyo 
over tho heritngo >©£ tlicir offspring. It is not surprising to 
licar that there aro often protracted lau-snits over tho number 
of goats to bo surrendered when tho children como of age. 

Tlieoretically, women aro said to have no rights of pro- 
perty, unless, possibly in tho case of extremely old ladies ; 
practically, as has been shouTi, tlieso aro acknowledged. In 
tho case of n man having no children and no relations, his 
mother and wives could claim tho shambas. 

An interesting light is thrown on Kikdyu ideas of ownership 
in the case of an action for trespass, quoted hereafter,^ 3h© 
shamba was termed indifferently tliat of the hoy or his mother, 
and it would no doubt have been equally correct to speak of 
it as belonging to the mother’s legitimate protector. 

» p 212. 



SOCIAL CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES 
CUSTOilS AT BIRTH 


Tede customs connected with childbirth arc those rather 
of use than ntual It is said that six days pnor to tho con- 
finement the mother feeds on flour and milk only, avoiding 
meat and vegetables Tho child on its birth is u ashed and oiled 
all over by tho attendants ^ Tho father is not present, and 
does not see tho child for a day or two Tho hut is placed 
in seclusion for four days after tho birth of a girl, and five 
days after that of a boy , rto one is alloi\ ed to enter except 
the immediate women friends or attendants Tho mother, 
however, may be seen sitting or taking short strolls outside 
On the fourth or fifth day respectively, purification takes 
place and the woman is shaved , but childbirth does not amount 
to “ tha hu*’ or ceremomal uncleanness, and no Medicine man 
13 called m The women eat together in the evemng Tho 
next day the father kills a sheep, and there is a feast, after 
which the daily round is resumed Tho mother’s first visit 
to the shamba, placed varyingly on the day of the punfica 
tion or the day of the feast, seems to be somewhat of a 
function, custom ordaimng that she shall gather arum hly 
roots first and then sweet potatoes The shaving of the 
father on tho sixth day has been reported, but this is 
generally denied The statement may be connected with tho 
regulation shaving after tho birth of the second child, which 
is the sign of his exaltation to the official rank of Mo ran'-ja ® 

' The placenta is capn®^ out into oncultiTated land and some grain {u W) 
Btrewn on the grovind grass is cut and placed over this and on tho top tho placenta 
b laid— tho wholo vs then covered with more grass and gram etrewn around. 
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One Fnday, when visiting as usual among the huts, one 
of them was seen to be closed, and I was told that a birth 
had just taken place Returning to the same spot on the 
following Sunday, I found the woman out walking near the 
hut, but, for the only time in my ezpenence, permission to 
enter the house was firmly refused The baby, however, uas 
brought out for my inspection, a small, pale brown personage, 
the shade, not of its parents as a whole, but of that of the 
palms of their hands and soles of their feet It ’nas unlucky 
to admire the infant, so I took refuge m inquiries regarding 
its name , it was a boy, and named M’ganda On Tuesday, 
following information received, I again visited the hnt about 
two o’clock in the afternoon, and found two midwives busy 
outside the hut They brought w ater in a gourd, and washed 
themselves all over with leaves'and hands, “ as their work 
was finished ” I had some conversation mth the elder mid 
wife, and learnt that the fee for a successful birth is one goat 
If she resides near, it is given without the skin , if at a distance, 
that IS added Like many older members of a profession, she 
viewed with suspicion the effort of its younger recruits I 
sat outside and waited while the attendants went in, aUo a 
young girl to wait on them, carry water, etc The function 
of washing the mother and child vas, I was told, m progress 
The next performance was a great cleansing of the hut, 
bunches of leaves tied together, having been taken in for the 
purpose An enormous accumulation of refuse was snept 
out, including many banana skins The mother finally came 
out, wetted her head, and had ft shaved after the usual manner, 
leaving the little tuft at the back Some uomen hare the 
head entirely shared after the birth of a ffrat child, learwg 
the centre piece subsequently to grou again This depends 
apparently on custom or family fashion On the birth of a 
third child, this tuft is -worn smaller This ended the little 
drama I Mas informed that the mid wires would come bock 
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^ and have food late that evening, and that the husband would 
go next day and get the sheep for the feast. I endeavoured 
to arrange to be told when the festival vras taking place, "but 
no messenger arrived, and circumstances prevented another 
visit. 

If the child will not take its mother’s milk satisfactorily, 
a sheep is killed at once to bring about the result, instead of 
waiting for the feast after purification. Dr. Crawford informs 
me that he was sent for once to a confinement where the 
woman was dangerously ill, and found that she had been 
brought outside the hut and placed on a skin on the ground, 
80 strong, apparently, is the feeling against a stranger entering 
the hut at such a time. 

The child is named immediately on birth according to 
custom. The names given to the successive children of a family 
are, firstly, those of the father’s parents, and then those of the 
mother’s parents according to sex. Subsequent children are 
named after friends and relations. As this applies to the 
children of each wife in turn, there are various boys in the 
homestead all bearing the name of the paternal grandfather, 
as is seen in the folk story, where we have two sons, each called 
“ M’wam-bi-a.” ^ Distinction is made by prefixes such as 
“big” and “little,” and by nicknames. 

It is curious and disappointing to find amongst a people 
where children are valued and loved that infanticide exists 
to a certain degree. Twins, as among various other races, 
are considered unlucky. If they are the first-born children 
they are both killed, or possibly sometimes only the last one. 
The idea is that they prevent a woman bearing again ; if 
they come later in the family the prejudice does not exist. 
Triplets are also unlucky, without regard to their position in 
a family, and one or all are killed. The same applies to an 
infant bom feet first. A child which cuts its upper teeth 
’ p. 316. 
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first may bo kfilcd, or tho father mo> make an offering in ita 
stoad, cutting two small pieces of flesh from young sheep, and 
throwing them awaj If a child touches tho ground at birth, 
tho father kills a sheep at once, and tho raidwifo comes out 
and takes the contents of the stomach m her two hands, and 
while the infant is on tho ground anoints its stomach and chest , 
then takes it up, washes it, and puts tho same on its forehead 
and lip^, allows it to remain there, and gives it to its mother 
An ill omened child is either suffocated bj tho mother or is 
put out m tho fallow land, and grass placed in its mouth and 
nostnis 

A ceremony is reported to take place when a child is very 
amall, iihich is connected with tho acknowledgment of its 
nationality, and also with tho“ resumption of matrimonial hfe 
b> tho parents Tlio father kills a sheep one daj , and tho next 
puts wnstlcta on tho child, “ which becomes an Jt’lukuyu *’ 
The samo day, tw o children, about six years old, ore procured, 
either from tho same homestead or another , they do not come 
into the honso, but are given two gourds to go and get water, 
which they bring to tho house The gourd must be held upright 
wuth especial care Tho father rewards each child xnth a leg 
of the sheep, and they remain that day m the village, for if they 
walked abroad, and pnoked a foot and blood came, it would 
bring bad luck All the relations bring food and eat together 
inside and outside the hut In some cases the mother gives 
the child a necklace on the occasion, but this is optional 

The first marked stage m a boy’s life is when he is old 
enough to mind the goats, which is reached when he is perhaps 
five years old He then receives, it is said, a present from his 
father of a sheep, of which he gives to his mother the belly, 
one leg and the skin to his father the head and the hoy ahd 
his friends eat the rest 



THB CEIIEJ.10NY OF THE SECOND BIRTH 


To HZ BdK! AoiiS Kt'Rl) OR To HZ BORN OT A GO\T 

(KO-CHI-A-nE-I-EC-O M’b6r-I) 


The symbolical second birth is perhaps the most mysterious 
oi Kikuyu rites. It is one oi the oldest customs, and universal 
amongst them, prevailing in all their clans. Until an Hriakuyu 
is bom again ho is not capable of assisting in the disposal of 
his father’s body after death, nor of carrying him out into the 
wilds immediately before decease. The age varies uith the 
ability of the father to provide the necessary goat, but is 
apparently generally about ten years or younger.^ 

The greatest reluctance uas shown m almost every case 
to talk about the ceremony, and the knowledge of its existence 
is owed to natives uho have freed themselves from tradition 


and come under the influence of Christianity. No amount 
of bribery or use of personal influence prevailed to permit either 
of U3 to ivitness it. 


Sly husband suggested being allowed to go through the cere- 
mony himself, but this, it was deemed, would bnng immediate 
death to the individual admimstering the rite. An apparently 
genuine attempt was made by one of our mative retainers to 
arrange for its celebration, and to enable me, as a w oman, to 
be present, but this was also a failure. Word was brought 
back, “ It w as not the custom for strangers to take part.” It is 


1 Siaco wnting tKo above itt McGwgot baa. in ans-wer to questions, kindlr 

Bupplied the following laformafion on the subject ^ 

Girls go through the rite of second birth as well as boys It is soraetimea 
administered to infanta At one time the new birth was combined with circum 
clsion, and so the ceremony admitted to the priTHcges and religious rites of the 
tube Afterwards trouble took place on. account of mere boya wishing to take 
their place alongside of the young men and maintaming they were justified m 
domg so The old men then settled the matter by separatmg the two Unless 
the new birth has been administered the indmdusl is not in a position to ba 
admitted to circumcision, which is the outward sign of admittance to the nation 
Any who have not gone through the rite cannot inhcnt property, nor take anv- 
part la the wligious rites of the country 
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not poMiblo, therefore, to do more than copy the notes dcnvcd 
from tA'k o different sourcca It v ill ho observed that the shaving 
of tho mother, the sleeping out of tho hut, and a formal \i3it 
to tho shamba all form part of tho ceremonies os at a real birth 
The account gi\en by a servant of Dr Crawford, on 
Srivikdj'U from tho Nairobi district, was as follons — 

* “A day is appointed, any timo of year, by father and 
mother If tho father is dead another elder is called in to 
act as proxy in his stead, or if tho mother is not h^ ing another 
woman to net m her place Anj woman thus acting as re 
preventative is looked upon in future by tho boy as bis own 
mother A goat or sheep is killed m tho afternoon by any 
one, usually not by tho father, and tho stomach and intestines 
reserved Tho ceremony begins in tho evening A piece of 
akin 13 cut m a circle, and p&ssed over one shoulder of tho 
candidate and under the other arm Tho stomach of the goat 
IS similarly treated and passed over the other shoulder and 
under the other arm All tho boy’s ornaments are removed, 
but not his clothes No men are allowed inside the hut, but 
women are present The mother sits on a hide on the floor 
with tho hoy between her knees The sheep’s gut is passed 
round tho v oman and brought in front of the boy The woman 
groans as in labour, another woman cuts the gut, and the boy 
imitates the cry of a new born infant The women present 
all applaud, and afterw atds the assistant and the mother wash 
the boy That night the boy sleeps in the same hut as the 
mother On the second day the boy stays with his mother 
in the homestead On the third day food is brought, and 
the relatives and friends come to a feast in the evenmg, but 
no native beer is drunk After all is over the hut is swept out 
The boy again sleeps m the mother’s hut, and that night 
the father sleeps in the hut also " 

The other account was given ua by an M kikuyu from the 
district of Munge 
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“When a child is old enough to mind tho goats, a goat 
is killed; tho child aits in front o! tho mother on tho ground. 
An old woman tics the string of the goat behind tho mother and 
cats it in front of the child. It is folded up in grass and put 
outside the hut. The women go inside, but no man, not oven 
tho father. The mother wears clothes , but the child is stripped 
naked, even of its ornaments ; it is not dressed up in any way. 
After this is over both mother and hoy are washed. Every one 
who is old enough to be of intelligence eats tho goat. 

“ On the second day the skin of the goat is prepared, 
sugar-cane is cut and brought into the house. 

“ On tho third day the mother shaves, but not the child. 
They both go into the garden and get arum roots, nothing else. 

On the fourth day native beer is drunk.” 

One small boy of about seven years told us that he had 
not yet been bom again, but he would be so in about two 
years, describing the ceremony much as given above. His 
father, ho said, had given him a bangle when he began to herd 
the goats ; before that he had only a necklace and beads from 
his mother. 



THE CEREMONIES ON INITIATION INTO 
THE TRIBE 

TnE festivals and rites associated with both marriage and 
death hold but a small place m Kikuyu imagination compared 
to that greatest of all ceremonies v hereby the boy becomes a 
man and the girl a woman By the nte of circumcision, with 
its complicated ritual, each individual passes from the con 
dition of simply being the property of Kikuyu parents to 
that of a member of the Kikuyu nation, v ith its accompanying 
nghts, privileges, and obligations 

The age at which the young people go through the ceremony 
vanes greatly It may be delayed for two or three years by 
the father being unable to make the necessary payments for 
the presentation of a child, for admission means, directly and 
indirectly, considerable expense to the family, especially in 
the case of the eldest or two eldest cluldren Custom obliges 
the father to give presents to the official classes, one goat to 
08, 109 the N'jdma and tv o goats to the Kidma, on avaihng himself 
of hia right to take his seat amongst Kidma, this he can 
only do as the father of a circumcised child There are also 
various presents to be given to those who have taken part in 
the ceremony On the other hand, until a girl is formally 
admitted her father cannot get those thirty sleek goats that 
he has seen in his mind’s eye for many a year being handed 
over to him on lus daughter’s mamage 

In the case of one of our ovn retainers vho came to say 
that he wanted to leave our service m order to begjn the course 
of preliminary dancing that precedes the ceremony, it vas 
impossible to persuade him to put it off, because, as he explained 
to UB, ho had already done so once or more, and the elders now 
toldlilm that it ho foiled to appear on the approaching occasion 
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they wonld not permit him to como up for admission in that 
district at all. 

The age at which a girl is to be initiated is settled nt a formal 
interview between the father and mother and local elders. 
“Very rarely indeed a girl of eighteen or more may be seen with 
her head covered with the hair of its natural length, instead 
of being shaved in the special way that is customary. 

The explanation given for this is that her health is abnormal, 
and to permit the hair to grow is considered to have a bene- 
ficial effect. “Under the circumstances she cannot come up 
for the rite, and therefore cannot be given in marriage. In 
the ordinary course boys are initiated when they are fifteen 
to eighteen, and girls when from ten or twelve to fifteen years’" 
of age. 

The ceremony is held annu&lly, and seniority amongst men 
is decided by the date of their initiation ; a name is given to 
each successive celebration, by which those who are admitted 
that year are differentiated from their predecessors, Cf 

DaNCIITG prior to iNmATION 

Three or four months before the day appointed for the 
ceremony the boy begins “ to dance,” i.e., he obtains certain 
essential accoutrements, dresses, and adorns himself in a peculiar 
manner, and spends the whole of his time in going about the 
countryside to the different homesteads, markets, and public 
assemblies, singing a particular song, rehearsing certain com- 
plex steps and figures , and in acquiring by practice the requisite 
strength to be able to last through the quite exhausting ordeal 
of the day of the festival. 

At first the lads be^n by practising certain stereotyped 
movements of legs, arms, and bodies in little groups of twos 
and threes, but as they become more expert they gradually 
band themselves together into larger bodies. 
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In 1903 as many as seventy young felloTVS might be met, 
turned out with punctilious correctness, travelling the country- 
side together. Since that date the number of candidates 
“ dancing ” seems to be less, and both boys and girls seem to 
be put forward much younger than formerly. Should such 
be the case, the probable explanation of the superior number 
and age of the candidates observed at the time quoted is due 
to the fact that few had been presented at the great annual 
festival of the preceding years, the country being then in a state 
of war, and occupied in resisting the advance of the British. 
The festival is not held if the crops fail very considerably, as 
such is considered an obvious indication of Divine displeasure. 

In order to dance, a boy should be painted in a particular 
manner, wear a particular dress, and carry certain articles. 

The pattern in which ho fe painted varies considerably, 
but one characteristic in it will be found to bo never w'anting, 
that is, the ornamentation of the limbs and abdomen with an 
indentated pattern in a white pigment. 

Tradition says that this pattern is employed in accordance 
with Divine command to the great M’kikuyu when he stood 
in the presence of God on IC^nya. 

The costume also is not absolutely uniform, but the neo- 
phyte generally wears a cape of Colobus monkey, and knee and 
anklets of the same. A Serval-cat skin is attached to the back 
of the waist, from which it hangs down to the knee. Ho is 
adorned with a strap of cowrie shells across the chest an 
round the hip, and wears a dancing bell at the Icnee. He 
also may wear the dancing belt made of dried gross, to the 
pendant points of which banana seeds have been attache 
by lumps of dried gum. 

TTin head is shaved, ^rith the exception of one tuft on the 
centre of the crown, and painted like the body. He carries a 
100. staff and small v ooden shield, adorned on the inside and out- 
side w ith various devices. 
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Eo-is IN Fdli. a.m> Correct Costume eor Dancing i rior 

TO BEING INITIATED AS MeN 

Shows — 

1 The shT\en head 

2 ,, expanded ear lobes 

3 , dancmjj shields (Pis Ixxxii et seq ) 

4 ,, coNNTie shell strap across the chest 

5 ,, monkey tail dependent from elbow 

6 ,, serial-cat skin garment (PI exit Pig 

■j ,, ceremonial wooden sword (PI c\ Fig a) 

8 ,, dancing rattle on thigh (PI cx\ Fig i) 

^ ,, knee and ankle ornaments of monkey fur 

10 ,, ornamentation of the body 

11 «« long dancing staves 

136 a 
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turned out with punctilious correctness, travelling the country- 
side together. Since that date the number of candidates 
dancing ” seems to be less, and both boys and girls seem to 
be put forward much younger than formerly. Should such 
be the case, the probable explanation of the superior number 
and age of the candidates observed at the time quoted is due 
to the fact that few had been presented at the great annual 
festival of the preceding years, the country being then in a state 
of war, and occupied in resisting the advance of the British. 
The festival is not held if the crops fail very considerably, as 
such is considered an obvious indication of Divine displeasure. 

In order to dance, a boy should be painted in a particular 
manner, wear a particular dress, and carry certain articles. 

The pattern in which he fs painted varies considerably, 
but one cbaracteristic in it will be found to be never wanting, 
that is, the ornamentation of the limbs and abdomen with an 
indentated pattern in a white pigment. 

Tradition says that this pattern is employed in accordance 
with Divine command to the great M’kikuyu when he stoo 
in the presence of God on Kenya. 

The costume also is not absolutely uniform, but the neo 
phyte generally wears a cape of Colobus monkey, and knee an 
anklets of the same. A Serval-cat skin is attached to the bac ' 
of the waist, from which it hangs down to the knee. He is 
adorned with a strap of cowrie shells across the chest an 
round the hip, and wears a dancing bell at the knee. He 
also may wear the dancing belt made of dried grass, to tim 
pendant points of which banana seeds have been attach 
by lumps of dried gum. 

HU head is shaved, with the exception of one tuft on t 
centre of the cnnvn, and painted like the body. Ho carries a 
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Bo\s IN Full and Correct Costume tor Dancing prior 
TO being initiated as Men 

Shows — 

I. The sha\en head. 

3. ,, expanded ear-lobes 

3 ,, dancing shields (Pis Ixxxn ei set/,). 

4. ,, CONN ne-sbeW strap across the chest. 

5. ,, monkeN tail dependent from elbow. 

6 „ sertal-cat skin garment (PI. cxi\. Ftg. 3). 

^ ceremonial NNooden snord (PI. cv Fig. 2) 

h. ,, dancing rattle on thigh (PI. cx\. Fig. i). 
ty „ knee and ankle ornaments of monkeN fur. 

JO ,, *ig 23 g ornamentation of the body. 

II. ,, long dancing states 

136 a 
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Clkc-momal Weai o^s 

These n\ o irticles ire c^rned by candidates for admission 
to circumcision dunn^ the period in which they go about 
the count!) dancing prior to tlie great ceremonj C/ 
Pis ctii and cviJi They hue not been obsen ed in use by 
the writer on any other occ ision 

1 A peculiar form of hard w ood bludgeon 
Length, 30^ in Max circumf of head, 5J- in 

Caned from the solid 

2 A sharpened hard wood bludgeon, or sword, of special 
interest Cut out of the solid 

At 5 in from the small extremity the circumference is 
2| in , at 10 in , in , at 15 in , 3^^ in 

At that point the roundeO handle gradually assumes a 
flattened form, and attains by degrees a maximum circum- 
ference of 5I in , with a transaersc diameter of in 

At point h the rounded handle has dea eloped into a 
blunt comb 

Between b and c this comb becomes more and more 
sharp From c to d the border may be described as a 
comparatively sharp cuttin,^ edge brom tl to e this edge 
gradually becomes more and more blunt, and so merges 
again into the rounded handle 

The balance and feel of the weapon, when grasped in 
the neighbourhood of is \er\ similar to that of the 
fighting sword in everjdaj use When picked up tins 
wooden sword automaticallj falls into position, with tlic 
cutting edge (d) directed downwards It is a cleierl) 
designed and efficient -weapon 

These two artic'es ire made bv an expert s\ho Uses 
hetween Karun s and Nfun'ge s Tlics hast i liighls 
finished surface, winch is gisen 1) a leaf that forms a 
naiunl glass paper 
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An important part of the preparation for initiation is the 
dilation of the lobe of the ear. Five months before the rite is to 
be performed the ear is pierced, and gradually dilated till at the 
time of the rite, when the period for dancing is completed, 
it will accommodate a cylinder, as shown on page 32. 

The ceremony itself is held in April or May, that is after 
the grain has been so^ra, and before it is ready to be gathered, 
the era when least labour is required in the fields. During 
the few w eeks at this time of year, similar functions are held 
in different districts all over tho countryside. This arrange- 
ment brings the festival in the middle of the wet season, 
but the rains are very intermittent, and tho three festivals 
which we have attended have been favoured with perfect 
weather.^ 

A short time before the actual date selected a gathering 
of friends is held at the father’s house, and they are formally 
notified by him that in so many days, say four, his son will bo 
admitted to the tribe. 

Bay nnvoRn the Great Bakce 

On the day before the great dance takes place, with whi 
the actual ceremonies begin, the mother devotes her energ: 
to protecting her boy from any possible attacks from uitc 
craft. “ Many people,” she argues, “ are coming to the gre 
festival on the morrow Her son null be the observed of ma 
observers, and one may do him harm by putting “ medichu 
in his path, such, for instance as the bone of a dead man. £ 
therefore has recourse to a beneficent practitioner to count 
act tho charm in advance. From him she obtains the reqnij 
antidote, and manufactures a potion, *‘ ji-ma,” in which i1 
placed. It is then given to the hero of the occasion to dri 

* il»y lOOl, May 21, 1007, April 4, lOOS. Each function was on a riiff« 
Bite, but all In the neighbonrhood of Wombfign’s 
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H„Med>o-.nc-M.n ' 

,p, in proximity to tho ^fcssional fro for 

lad medicine to tho homestead. P 

hcso services is to tho value of one rupee ( s. 

The Great Dance 

The great dance (Mam-hu-ra) begins “^out noon onjhe 
appointed day. It is told various paths 

must bo in proximity to before the ceremony 

Tvhich approach it are fil e mothers, uncles, and 

begins wnth an expectan > i. one passing 

cousins gathering up for ® the day pre- 

through the homesteads reparing their ball gowns 

viously, will have seen t ^^Irieh 

by adorning them with a coat o g leather, and to the 

gLtly adds to the comfor of Tbe chief 

initiated eyes gives a well-groo bodyguard of 

of the neighbourhood ® ^ been present varied 

askaris. The dances at always the same, 

slightly in detail, but the mai ground is favourable. 

Aspaceiskeptforthedancew may be some 

When the management is good t 

fifty yards by fifteen, is suwou a thousand. 

black wall of spectators, per p , . fifty candidates. 

In one instance there were abou y difficult 

some thirty or more hoys, and six or g * girls 

to account for the much larger proportion of boy 
who always seem to be presented. of 

We the arena the ^ Wtired in fest^^^^ 

honour are also given to the leaves. It is for them 

array and adorned .with capes of g giaPy if their first- 

also a red-letter day of existence, mor ^ y 

bom is to be initiated. Their heads are 
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time completely pha%ea, and lliey become nclaiowledged aa 
** mothers in Israel ’’ Tlieir manner of taking part m the 
performance is to assume a scrai squatting attitude by flexing 
the knees, and 'whilst remaining thus, alternately flexing and 
extending the trunk on the thighs, at the same time sounding 
forth notes of jubilation on the tubes of bamboo nhich they 
carry 

Girl relations or friends are ako in cvidenco, adorned 
with ■wreaths The candidates continue to perform for some 
time, dancing and singmg dowm the length of the arena. 
Each sex keeps together 

As interest m the mam entertainment begins to flag the 
company break up somewhat, the men and girls forming a 
circle, dance together to pass the time, and other dances are 
held by the unmamed girls amftngst themselves 

The centre of the ceremony then becomes a special tree 
Over this the boys hurl long staves At one dance they were 
observed to rush up singly out of the crowd, beat the trunk 
and be dragged away by an older man 

Three or four men climb the tree and break oS boughs 
from which they gather the leaves IVhen the "work is finished 
they descend and hand the bunches of leaves, and also bark 
ready for making string, to the feminine relations who aro 
waiting at the foot These complete the preparation of the 
fltnng by mastication Great importance is attached to the 
leaves and string as an integral part of the ceremony, but wo 
were unable to find that they serve any practical purpose 
They are held by the sponsor during the actual nte, and are 
said to be subsequently placed on the bed The whole of this 
part of the performance is a somewhat lengthy process, which 
only partially arrests the interest of the crowd As soon, how 
ever, as it is ended the candidates form up in a semicircle at the 
foot of the tree The older men have been meanwhile holding 
staves of some G feet long, wath a tuft of Colobus fur at the 
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top, and head-dresses 

boys, who assume the head-dresses. y ^ 

with two sticks about 4 feet long, an g ^j^nches of 

r:ra ... 

vantage at the next theatres of °Pf ^ fi, initiation. 

itomesUs tvhere the childre^re 

These may be at distances varyi g n„e of these, 

walk from the scene of the ^ ^^cks to one of 

an old man and old woman "ith ftem ^ i. 

the huts inside the enclosure. his 

circle in front. The Tn turn be 

hand, andwithhis right thumb mar 

the eyes and doivn the ndge o makes 

the suprasternal notch and nave . le ^ ^ 

a circle in the palm of ^ touched on tb® 

to the right and to the left- T g ^ and anoints 

cheek by the ear. The f ^oman ^ollo^ 
each candidate on the forehead and on croum 

j the line blowing 

The old man then proceeds doum 
(native beer) over each, and the '' the forehead 

The “ mother ’* on one occasion v,cr>oiiontly to take 

and neck of the young man who ^ .pontaneoufl 

li: Zlt::Z:Xl'’ o“r chnih by .»», .nd with o. 
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f n the 





GjivL CAsoiDATfs AT Dance i mow to Initiation 

Carrying wands and wearing — 

1. Girls’ hcadVnnd, IM. cn. p. J^og 

2. Bands of cowrie sliells and ropes of beads 
3 Girdle (Figs o and /;) PI. c 

^ Waist fringe f Figs rt and c). PI nxi\ p 36J 
5 Waist orn iment (sira) Fig hi. PI ci p i^oe 


PI ATE CMI [see OVvr} 

Disthibution or Guts at I esti\al or Initiation 
D iiESi. ov Boa Casoioatis 

Ostrich -feather headdress oorrowed from MasaF, and 
permitted by the old men to be used It is worn at the 
dance at the beginning of the day, exchanged for the 
eagles feather headdress (sliown in PI exm p 180a) 
for the ceremonj before the tree, and resumed for the 
function at the hut 

The n guo, or garment, w orn m an unusual manner 
across the back of both shoulders 

Sersal cat skin, worn from waist. PI cxi\ 
aist fringe Pis xxix , cm 
\nklel 5 of fur of colobus nionktv 




FESTIVAL OF INITIATIOK ICl 

* whicli tlio burden is the heroic determination, “tvhon wo nro 
cut to-morrow, we wiW not cry.** The boys then taho off 
their head-dresses, and put them on the staves. One * of the 
boys then ascends to the roof of the hut, having resumed the 
ostrich feather head-dress worn at the beginning of the day. 
The performer sings and dances, flexing and extending the 
instep andhncc-ioint.' Tim arms arc held half-raised, and ex- 
tended laterally with the palms of the hands towards the people 
below. The fingers are apart, and the wrists flexed in harmony 
with the song. At intervals the boy dives among the thatch 
of the roof, and disinters therefrom various objects previously 
hidden amongst it, which ho either retains, or more generally 
distributes among the crowd. These articles were not precisely 
' the same on any two occasions, indeed there seems to bo a 
certain seeldng after novelty in their selection, but, generally 
speaking, they either refer to the evolution of the boy into the 
young man, or else take the form of gifts for friends. In 
this way the sword and club of manhood are successively found 
and brought out, one of the boys saying, as he brandished a 
club, “ I will beat others now, for I am no longer a friend of 
* the children, hut of the warriors.” In the same manner there 
may be a distribution of small coins to the young men, “ for 
I shall he a young man to-morrow.” To the women and 
friends generally are thrown gifts of food, such as salt, bananas, 
and sugar-cane, the ladies meanwhile applauding the quality 
of the performance, “He does not dance badly; he dances 
well.” In one instance a male doll, roughly modelled in clay, 
. was brought out and exhibited, but no particular sanctity 
seemed to attach it. The most curious of these productions 
witnessed was seen at a dance many miles from the dwelling 
of any European, at which out presence was accidental. It 
consisted of a sealed newspaper packet, which, when tom 

* Oo one occasion aa many as threo took part m this way, all being on the 
roof together. 
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open by the performer, proved to contain an old number of 
the Bystander The effect of a savage in a feathered ea 
dress and paint, dancing on the roof of a hut m the mi 
of nowhere, and displaying this product of modern cm isa lo , 
while another, similarly attired, held its 
say the least of it, quaint The paper had presumably ta 
or been abstracted from some mailbag, and been retaine 
many months It excited no particular interest and was so 

destroyed , ni^pd 

At the conclusion the staves and eagle crowns are a 
up and piled on the summit of the roof, being carefuUy 
ranged The performer then makes a sudden leap down, 
the small boys amongst the onlookers scatter in a , 

of terror He seizes, however, one luckless youngster, a 
goes through the form of beatfng him It -was reporte 
m old days this victim used to be killed This comp e 
the day’s performance, and with the near approach o su 
down the assembled multitude scatter to their respec 
homes 


Day or Initiation 

As darkness falls after the great dance, the spectators 
retire to peace and sleep It is far otherwise with the oy , 
who have been worked up to a state of almost hystenca 
excitement The girls go to rest m the house of the mothe^ 
but the hoys continue dancing, and may be heard in the ope 
howling nearly all night long 

The next morning while it is “stUI dark,” accoidtng o 
descnption of one of themselves, ** the boys come to lO 
homestead, dancing again, and the girls come out an Jo*® 
them The father says, ‘ Wait till the birds sing, then 1 
cut you Go into the mother’s hut and have food 

The boja who have danced together in the * ‘Mombura 
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BAY OF I^nTIATION 

divide into two or possibly more parties for tho nto of circum- 
cision, wbich IS performed m pro^mity to the homesteads 
where they arc aubscciuontly to reside Tho circumcisor is a 
specialist — there may be only one man so qualified in a com- 
paratively largo district — and he proceeds from one group to tho 
other It w ill bo remembered that the members of at any rate 
one clan are not allowed to act in this manner 

TVhile stiU dark the boys go to bathe, as tho ceremony must 
be completed before sunrise They go up to their knees m 
the brook, dipping themselves to the waist, holding up their 
arms, shaking the wnst with the fingers o'^tended, and keeping 
up meanwhile the circumcision song 

The warriors superintend to see that the bathing is correct, 
while the mothers are present attired as the da> previously, 
and bow mg and posturing as loefore The spectators are kept 
back from approaching too near to the bahlt by officials with 
batons of the stalk of banana Tho time in the water is half 
an hour The boys are stnpped entirely, being oven without 
ornaments, and arc completely shaven 

A procession is then re formed to the site selected, w^hich 
on the occasion seen was a steep hillside facing east The 
candidates seat themselves m a row , and are each supported 
behind by a sponsor, who holds the tied bunch of leaves of the 
ceremony of the previous day Opposite are the officials and 
mothers, with a gangway kept clear for the operators The 
general body of spectators stand around The operation is 
performed by a knife in two steps As soon as it is over the 
sponsor throw a his cloak entirely over the boy, conceahng at 
first even his features They remain seated for some time 
before retiring to make room for the girls 

The girls bathe in a similar manner, and are also arranged 
m a row for the subsequent operation, but are held by 
sponsors instead of one The first is seated behind the girl 
and places tho outside of each of her ankles inside those of tho 
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girl to prevent her moving She is in her turn supported from 
■behind by a second woman The operation is performed by an 
oJd woman, the tool being a razor such as is generally used for 
shaving the head ^ Silence is maintained, and neither boys nor 
girls allow themselves to make any audible sign of emotion 
Immediately after the ordeal is over the children retire to 
their respective villages where they are to spend the days of 
their convalescence For this time vanous house parties have 
been made up A boy who is gomg through the nte has arranged, 
with so many of his friends to come to his homestead and at this 
juncture they may be seen sitting about somewhat dolefully 
The young men erect for their accommodation a temporary 
hut termed the “ki kan' da ” Two young men subsequently 
take charge of the invahds The girls forgather in the same 
way in the hut of one of the respective mothers, and are cared 
for by the women The boys state that neither boys nor girls 
have internal pam nor headache, and that the boys, atanj rate, 
ate not prevented from sleeping No one, they say, ever dies 


CONCLVDINa CERBUOmES 

Wo were unfortunately unable to remain in the neighbour- 
hood in order to witness the remaimng proceedings Tlie 
following account is taken from the independent narratives of 
four of our Kikuyu followers, vhich agreed in their main 
features though they varied slightly as to the respcctn o days 
of the ceremonials It is probable these maj depend on 
circumstances 

The next day there is a genera! inspection of the patients 
to see that they aro all doing well Tliey are encouraged by 
being told that they mil soon bo free from pain the boy*! m 
tw o or three days, the girls in four or five 

’ The fi^tnphje «nd clitorU ere removed. 
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This day, or the day after, Fees the further ceremony which 
ushers in man and womanhood and which is termed Ku-to-ni-a. 
It will he Tcmemhcrcd that prior to inUiation the lobe of the 
car has been gradually distended in accordance with the custom 
of the tribe. This process is now formally endorsed and 
completed by the tying in the lobe of certain plants. 

The function takes place outside the mother’s hut in the 
homestead. Three old men and three old women in all are 
the celebrants ; they are not professionals, but chosen by the 
children. In each case one of the old men, who must not be 
the father of the boys, takes the stem of the plant mu-chu-gu- 
clm-gu ” and ties it loosely in a knot in the lobe of the car. 
The stem of a second plant, " mo-i-ri-ki,” is then peeled, and its 
bark put in the lobe of the same ear by one of the old women, 
the knot being tied in the eanile way by the old man. The 
youth is then admonished. “ You have now finished being a 
hoy, and are become a man.** 

Only one “ear is done. The process is the same for the 
girls. The leaves which remain over ate put above the door 
of the hut of the mother of the village. 

The day following, that is, the third day after circumcision, 
the patients remain quiet, sleeping and eating in their home- 
stead. 

Thefourth day is devoted to shaving of head3(“Ku-cn'-ja’*), 
Each boy is thus treated. The work is said to be begun by a 
little girl, who does a small piece of it, and is to bo finished by 
one of the older women, who must be a relation but not his own 
. mother. The boy is adorned with beads which are the present 
of some young girl. These are put over one shoulder and under 
the other arm. While the work is still in progress the boy 
shakes his head, at which the woman stops and puls on more 
beads. She continues again, and the same proceeding is 
repeated. The beads are slept in one mght by the mother of 
the homestead and given back. 
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The lady barber is entitled to a handsome present, though 
the work can hardly be other than perfunctory, as the boys 
are completely shaved at the time they come up for the original 
nte 

The usual beer dnnking of all solemn functions naturally 
finds place during the ceremomes subsequent to circumcision 
The women who care for the girls and the young men who 
look after the boys have a consultation, and when all the 
boys and girls are free from pain, they go to the father and 
say that n’johi wll be needed , and the next day sugar cane is 
cut and the dnnk made, and all the fathers and mothers come 
and partake This festival is held about the fourth day 

MTule the children are in the care of their neighbours, 
food IS brought to them by their mothers, and two sheep are 
killed, one at the beginmng o£*the time and the other on the 
fifth day Convalescence lasts from eight to ten days , on 
the eighth day the boys can walk a little At the end of 
the period the kikan da is taken down and burnt, and the in 
habitants go back to their homes A goat is killed by the 
boy’s family to welcome the retnrmng child There still remains 
the “ tipping ” In addition to the present given to the 
mother 'i\ho has done the shaving, the head of the homestead 
where the bov has been received is given a present of the meat 
of the goat and some beer and the two young men who have 
looked after him also receive a present 

Both boys and girls have a further hohday of three 
months before they return to work 

It IS a well knoivn fact that the native races show in child 
hood intelhgence and adaptability which may bo said to equal 
that of their white compeers, but that with earliest manhood 
and womanhood development seems to cease, or oven retro- 
rcasion to set m The function of initiation has in some 
oarters been held responsible for this change It seems 
iordly necessary to say that if there is any truth in this, the 
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reasons must I)0 sought for, not in any physical operation, 
but in tho strain and excitement endured for many raontlis, 
more especially by the boys, during a critical epoch in life. 
It is certain that from tho white man’s point of view, young 
Ivikiiyu servants who have been entirely satisfactoiy till the 
time that they ask for temporary leave to go through these 
ceremonies, return, if they return at all, entirely altered for 
tho worse, and are frequently unable again to settle dowm to 
tho routine of a European establishment. 



DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 


The method of disposal of the dead is governed by two 
factors, physical convemence, and superstitious or religious 
sentiment 

In East Afnca nature has provided a ready made scavenger 
in the hyena His gruesome office fills the European at first 
with horror, but he soon realises that it is absolutely speedy, 
efficient, and wholesome ^ 

It was our painful lot, on one journey to the railway, to 
find the road strewn with corpses of natives who had run away 
from work on the railway hne, and had died of starvation 
before they could reach their homes ^ TVe had to return a short 
time after over the same road, and knew no power would have 
induced the natives to handle the bodies Nothmg was to be 
seen of the tragedy except one or two untouched garments 
and a broken water bottle 

There are four different methods of deahng with the dead 
or dying Firstly, a man may die in his hut, and be left 
there for hyenas to do their work This only occurs appar 
ently with the very poor and friendless, a man or woman 
living for instance by themselves, where it is no one’s business 
to dispose of the corpse If the deceased was a denizen of a 
homestead there is objection, both natural and religious, to 

' Th« ni«tt«r waa reported to the OoTtrnment und being Mtwf <jd In thU cm® 
tl «t 0 (tops rrpfo tewg taken It »ras left by ua ia tbe!r b(ad*. 
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Tisita from an animal ns explained elaewliere, maj Cf i 

defile tliB common dwelling ground In bucIi cases tho ordinary 
entrance o! tlio hut, it i3 said, may bo closed, and a now Email 
door made for tho entrance of tho hjena Ono Sl’kikfiyu, 
however, told us ho had never hno^vn it done Tlie practice is 
therefore probably either restricted to certain localities or is 
unusual Tho object maj bo to keep the path of tho hjena 
an ay from other ducUings in the vicinity, or there may bo 
some other and more abstruse explanation “The Hottentots,’* 
according to Hr Tjlor, “ remove the dead from tho hut by an 
opemng broken out on purpose to prevent him from finding 
the way back ” ' 

Secondly, death may occur in the hut, and tho body bo 
subsequently taken out and left m uncultivated land Those 
who have earned out a body kill a goat, wash their hands in 
tho undigested food, shavo their heads, and sleep one night 
in the voods They are not allowed to feed uith others till 
punfied The goat is eaten by the elders So strong is the 
objection to carrying out a corpse, that as many as seven 
sheep have to bo paid to any man not a relation, u ho assists 
in this manner A Swahih stated that ho had witnessed the 
gmesomo sight of a corpse being dragged out by a stnng, m 
order that defilement by touch might be avoided A woman 
does not assist in the disposal of the dead, either male or 
famaslft, cxnept in. the casa of hec own ehdd A hmbwnd 
will not touch the dead body of his wife, nor a infe that of 
her husband 

As tho handling of the dead is thns both sentimentally 
undesirable, and also from a practical point of view incurs 

‘ Seo Print. Cvll vol ii p 26 ed 1903 
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great expense, it is not to bo wondered at that, as a Hmd count 
of procedure, a person stricken with fatal illness may be taken 
out into the wilds before decease This is said to be done 
with his full consent If the weather is inclement a shelter is 
possibly built by fnends and a fire made, and some one may 
remain near till death has actually taken place Tf the sick 
man recovers he is restored to his home 

The traveller not unfrequently comes across a site where 
a dwelling has obviously once stood, and is told that its former 
possessor is dead A hut in which the remains of the owner 
have been left is never used again, any one entermg it would 
become unclean It is less clear how living in a house is 
regarded from which a dead body has been removed, or from 
which the owner has been taken out to die Statements are 
contradictory on this head It seems probable that while 
there is objection to takmg possession of the particular dwelling 
of a dead man or woman, where, on the other hand, the hut 
has been m joint occupation, it is not necessary for the other 
inhabitants to desert it This last was defimtely stated to be 
the case where death occurs in the thin gi ra, or joint abode 
of the men 

A hat which is not to be used again may, if it stands at a 
little distance from the others, be pulled down, and the sticks 
left , but if it is aimdst the others it is set on lire by some old 
man, who must not be a relation of the deceased, " for fear 
that the children or goats might go in and take the grass ” « hich 
will have sprung up through the floor 

The fourth method of disposal of the dead, or bunal, 
entails both labour and expense , it is therefore reserved as a 
mark of honour for a man who is old and rich, and has m tbo 
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ordinary course at least two grown-up sons to perform the 
necessary rites. If a man is very rich ho would bo buried, 
even if he had no grown-up children, four old men performing 
tho ceremony. A woman of very advanced ago is also entitled 
to burial, because aho would have much intelligence.” It 
ia not ” good form ” for children to whoso parents burial is 
duo to evade the obh'gation. Information as to procedure 
was procured from many sources, and was in fair agreement. 
The succinct account which supplied most details was 
obtained from a Medicine-Man near Nyeri. The body is 
watched after death to see no animal approaches, and tho old 
men choose the site of the grave, which is outside the door 
of the hut. The work of digging it, which is in itself dealing, 
falls to tho sons. A father might possibly assist, but a husband 
would never do so. The grave is nearly square in shape, 
only slightly inclining to the oblong. The body is placed on 
its side, with the knees bent and drawn up. The head rests, 
if a man, on the palm of the right hand ; if a woman, on the 
palm of the left — or it may be placed on the two hands placed 
together, palms facing. I have heard a missionary (not from 
Kikuyu) when speaking in England, seriously instance this 
recumbent position, “huddled-up attitude,” as he termed it, 
to show the “ degradation of the poor heathen,” The %vhole 
ia folded entirely, and tied up in the clothes usually worn, so 
that not even the head is visible the oxakimor athne herldln/g 
of the deceased is either also used for this purpose, or put 
first in the grave. The ornaments are taken off and put in 
the grave separately. The head is placed to the west. If the 
head is to the east the children will die. The hut is pulled 
do^vn and piled on the top of the grave. 
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On tbo day of tho interment, the burial being over, the sons 
take a goat and go to tho house of an old man, not necessarily 
an elder (Kidma), but one who is poor and has no shamba, 
and lays himself out for the purpose Tlioy shave their heads, 
the goat 13 killed, which the old man eats, and they sleep m his 
hut It 13 also said that the day after the death has occurred 
13 an unlucky day People will not travel, and goats and sheep 
will not bear, and all the inhabitants of the village shave their 
heads The women will not go out for four days On the 
next day the sons who have taken part in the bunal do not 
work On the third day they shave their heads again, an 
in the evening get two friends to go down to the stream 
and get water, in which they ^ wash outside their homestead 
8 ti stq and the Medicine Man performs the ceremony of punfication 
They then return to the village and kill another goat, which 
every one eats The fourth day native beer is made Th 
fifth day a drinking festival is held The sixth day a very 
big sheep is killed, and all receive a present of the fat P 
days then elapse, after which a male goat is killed as ha 
sheesh for the departed father, “ who has left many goo s 
behind him,” and fat is poured out as an offering to the dea 
At the conclusion of the first month yet another male goa 
13 slain, making five members of the flock in all, and the tw 
sons and two Xiama eat a very little (two legs and a part 
the stomach), and the rest is put as an offering on the grave 
The day after, the two Kiama come into the village and dn 
beer, and pray for the protection of the village from illnes , 
etc This ends th© funeral nte 

No one can touch the ornaments or cooking pots of a 
person In the instance already alluded to, a valuable pro 
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perty, such as a good blanket, was left untouched for montlis 
by the highway, a significant evidence of death long after all 
traces of tho deceased owner had disappeared. \Vl\en wo 
came across the corpses, my husband, in one case, borrowed 
a cane from one of our followers, and touched the 'eyelid with 
it, to see if life was really extinct. When ho offered to return 
the stick it was refused with horror. 
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THE DRINKING OF WARSI BLOOD 

OcOASioJTALLy, toirards sundown, the picturesque scene m&y 
be witnessed of the warriors (A>nd he) dnnking blood A 
number of these and of the elders assemble outside the cattle 
ky u go, or strong palisaded enclosure into which the herd 
js driven every night for protection The cattle are dnven 
in from pasture to a convenient spot m the neighbourhood of 
the ky-fi go, but they are not put into it for some reason 
or other 

Meanwhile, in readiness, a few arroii s have been prepared 
by winding a thong of thin sheepskin, secured by a whipping, 
round the greater part of the length of their lanceolate iron 
heads, leaving only the tip ea^iosed This extremity is J m 
in length by J in in width, flat, and with a keen cutting 
border 

A beast is then singled out and seized a turn of a hide 
thong is passed round its neck and dragged taut This causes 
the flaccid external jugular vein to swell up, in consequence 
of the blood being no longer able to pass forward to the heart 
The beast struggles, seeking to rejoin its herd , everybody 
talks and shouts and gets m everybody else’s way Each man 
screams his views, to which no one bstens.for every one has him 
self more than enough to do in keeping his legs in the general 
scrimmage whilst he vociferates his own ideas Now and then 
the group scatters, bke a handful of chafi thrown upwards into 
the air, on the imtiative of the heast Eventually, however, 
he 13 secured the crowd closes in One of the n amors lays 
an arrow on his bon and, kneehng about 6 feet an ay, shoots 
it at the swollen vein He seldom succeeds at first in piercmg 
the vessel because of its toughness and resiliency If, hon ever, 
he 13 not pretty speedy, the animal recovers its innd, and, 
not rehshing having half an inch of arrow point constantly 
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•bemg stuA into bim, again renews his struggles, and every- 
thing begins dc iioroi Eventually the arrow' does pierco tUo 
vein, and the dark blood spurts out in a low jet in consequence 
of the compression The difficulty now is to collect it. The 
animal having by this time probably recovered its breath, 
wull not remain quiet Amidst “ shouts, alarums, and excur- 
sions,” somehow or other, about a quart is at last collected in 
a half calabash Then some one picks up a handful of dust 
and mbs it over the w ound The cord is eased up and remo\ ed, 
and the fnghtened beast gallops off to join its friends, routing 
the crowd in its path Meanwhile the w amors are all trying 
to drink the hot blood at the same time a man only gets a 
gulp before the dish is dragged from him, whilst probably 
sloppmg some of its contents ov er his face and chest So it 
circulates until empty, though not infrequently the whole 
drinking party is scattered in every direction, and what 
remains m the bowl wasted by the rush of another party 
struggling to catch the spurting jet from another stmgghng 
beast Somehow everybody seems to get a mouthful, at 
least everybody gets smeared with blood, whilst those w ho have 
been really lucky and have succeeded m swallowing a lot, 
often vomit it up The splendid figures of the nude men. 
beautifully greased, groomed, and ornamented, all smeared 
with blood the weapons, the shouts, the movement, the 
hour, and the stage, make a tableau that is not easily 
forgotten 

The cattle are said never to be any the worse, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the same beast is many times m its life thus 
treated Xt is essential that the wound be made with an arrow 
exactly in the manner described In reply to a suggestion 
that a knife could be used more effectively, the information 
was given that such an idea could not be contemplated. 
The whole proceeding conveys the impression that it is a 
Bumvmg custom rather than an action of practical utihty 
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BLOOD BROTHERHOOD 

During one of my visits to the homestead of the chie 
Mun ge, he proposed that he and I ^ should enter into th 
bond of Blood Brotherhood For various reasons it seemei 
wise to dechne this offer The following account of th( 
ceremony was given me by him at the time 

A sheep is provided by the stranger, the friends of both 
parties are present, and custom requires that two elders should 
take part in the ceremony The sheep is killed, and the 
heart taken out and roasted A sht is made over the end of 
the sternum and m the forehead at the root of the nose of 
each of the persons to be umted The blood from each sht 
IS placed by him from whom it has been dravn, into th© 
heart of the sheep One of the elders cuts the heart m two 
portions, and each of the contracting parties eats one half 
The elders receive one leg of the sheep as their fee, and other 
persons present eat the sheep " 

CEREMONIAL FOB THE RECEPTION OF AN 
MKIKl^yU INTO A FRESH DISTRICT (KU- 
CHI RA' NA) 

The next description of a ceremony was also given at 
Mun g6’s on the occasion of the same visit The question 
asked was. What was the correct method of procedure for 
an M’kikuyu who wished to establish himself in a fresh 
locahty ? A hypothetical case was stated 

A man who is dissatisfied with ius people and would jom 
another district goes to the leading 'man there and tells him 
that he wants to become a member of lus people Each 
*W & R 

* Tot a Cescnplion of tho ceremony of DlooJ Krotberhood «eo /t'wy 
Trader Iforih Arnia { \rkoU Hanlwlck). ^ 147 Am< of our £(ut Ifrtean 
r»prf fLwgaptJ; p. 330 


KECEPTION of a stranger 17" 

’party to the transaction brings a sheep, or, if they are well- 
ofl, an ox. The occasion is made a public one, and all tbo^c 
resident in the district svbich the new-comer Is about to enter 

men, women, and children — join in the ceremony, 

Tlie aheep or oxen are killed, and from the “belly’* of 
each o strip is cut,^ and also a piece of skin from a leg of each 
animal. 

Blood from each of the two animals is put into one leaf , and 
the contents of the two bellies into another leaf. Tlio elders 
(ki-d-ma) slit the two pieces of skin from the leg and the 
two strips from the belly, and make four wristlets ; tlio two 
coming from the beast of one party are placed on the right 
ana of the other party, and vice verso. The ciders then take 
the two leaves containing blood, and both parties to tbo trans- 
action extend their hands ; the elders pour a little blood into 
all the four palms, and this is passed from the palms of the one 
person to those of the other. AU round are called to see that 
the blood is mingled, and hear the proclamation that the two 
are now of one blood. 

The mother of the representative of the district then shaves 
the head of the man to he received, thus treating him as though 
ho were her own child. 

On the third day a drinking festival is held 

• Thi# is probably a pieco of rtla *imibliE to tho oval clip loft on tbo broast- 
bono of tbe ebeop tbat 1 saw billed and flayed in aacrince. Cl. p. 232. 


DANCING^ 


Dancino enters largely mto the life of the Akiktiyu. 
As has been seen, childhood is a time of quiescence ; 
ivith approaching maturity comes an epoch of restless 
activity Prom that period till early manhood they prac- 
tise certain elementary movements, lyhich are the basis on 
Tvhich all their dances are constructed In the case of the 
men, these movements may be enumerated as follows * — 

1 Springing from one foot high into the air, -nhilst runnmg 
at full speed, without losing stnde 

2 Springing vertically upwards from one foot, from » 
position of rest , so, too, from both feet 

3 Plexing sharply the hSad and neck, as a rigid whole, 
on the breast and back alternately 

4 Continuing to dance for hours with the leg half flexed on 
the thigh, and the thigh half flexed on the body 

5 Setting up and maintaimng for a penod of, say, 
half a minute at a time, a tremor in the muscles surround 
ing the shoulder-] oint This tremor is required to impart 
a vibratory movement to special shields attached to the 
shoulder 

The subjoined table of dances is compiled from our omi 
observations, with the help of certain enthusiasts amongst our 
retomera, who resolved themselves into a small informal com- 
mittee to check the information given by one another. It 
can only be considered tentative 

* Tate ” Notes on the Kikuyu TVibe,” A nthropotcdicai Journal, lOW. etalo* 

— "The foUowjny are the naniea of the dAn6e fesliTala,” Vyakare (to celebrate 
death, of enemy), Rnhiyn wa ngombe (to celebrate caj tore of catt’o), Tina 
{festival before circumcision of boys), Usegu (festival before clrcumcisioa of 
girls) , Kiehukta, Nguebu, JIngoya (no esplanatjon given). The dances of too 
tmroamed men and girls are not festivals, but love dances. Jluthunguchi, tbe 
dance of the Elders and mamod womea, is also of an erotic nature ” Kgnro, 
festival of vfsrrlore before war (See also footnote p. 170 ) 



DIFFERENT DANCES 


17 & 


flfttfic pASCrs* 


(1) K* i . . - 

(’) jrpiv-UA 
(3) Mtm ia-r» . 

pjn/«l </ APl* Ofv!*/ 

(1) ?r<!or A-ii 


(1) Kl U-U 

(3) A ^JtTttlUr «?ia«e cn ee^i- 
jilcticn o! il-« mil® t-mfsl 

t)J Mm aiut WV't/n { yj**Kfr~ 
(J> lluj fi-jJ o 
(2) Ke-ctift ti X . 


(3) Kc'O-na no . 
(t) Ka4-ne-ni-ra 


Danf/s tj Jf'tmwn on/y— 

(1) Oc t»-ro 

(2) N'dti mo 


A It <::s^ tci i yr\*^ \ 

il'rti, ttjl 14 U 

Adi"'^ ly i'5 l«’3» wntrtaj'Criii*- 
eo*; »'nU*r.’», 

Th# »*. I'e nt'KTsr't.y d 

is ti. 

A f«’‘t«T»l of JOTJ»*-4 Utctjr IstlLltAj 
(mHAno\ *rJ fttLtr yeas? 
»ini jri. 

A «5‘^u-“v.Ur il\r'e fittn ly 

nmorf, 

F j-ecUl U«i 


■ A dinw*. 

Tln! oocUl tUncr Tl;l* 

(Unc« i* hlyrxy* lUrl^I ly tl# 
warnon an*l yonnj; women »t any 
hl{^t pilicrinj?. 

, Ko note* arailalle IhU 

dance. 

. A aocial ilanee. Tl« men form the 
ootalvle ring; ll>« gitU truiUe hr 
them*«lve* m gTOU{a. 

. P-ince of elder women »t Iwtrolhal 
of (t diuglitcr 

. Ko dctafleil note* on lhl» diijce. 


Danced or Unciucdmcised Boys 

Tnerc nro RpecitiV tiwncOT iof young ^>oys, namely, llie 
kc-bo-i-tt and the n’goi-I-sa. Tlio great circiimcltlon dance 
knomo. as the Slambfira, with ita preceding months of 
practice, has been already described. 

* The foHowtng »« the dances cnumeraletl under lh« heading “Danco” In 
Hbda'a FocoWary: “Jluthun gwiichl (eMcn), ngiulin (chfldrrn). kbhukta 
(warrwnl. nduumo \yo\ing women), kUdio (old women), roegu (unclrctimciani 
boys) ” 



Danced op SIev o>ly 


Tlio joung men ha\o n special festival of tlieir o^vn 
At Inch is rminetl K’do r6 si, to At Inch no one is nclmittetl 
till after initiation It takes place tvlicn the autumn crop of 
mAv6-li 13 about a foot high Rough huts arc built m the un- 
cultivated land and the festival lasts from siv to tttclvo days 
As many as ttto hundred bo^s may thus assemble Contri 
butions are brought according to the vealth of the neighbour- 
hood , there may bo a fibcep betueon cvciy ttto persons, or, 
in a poor distnet, only one betAveen fifteen A man of position 
Atould supply an ox Some of the participants go home to 
sleep, others staj and guard the meat Dancing takes place 
on the third and sixth days 

The first Kikuyu danco that I * had the honour of being 
invited to assist nt (Worn bfi gu*s, 1003) Aras of the nature of a 
theatrical representation or spectacular revicu of the troops 
The Avhole countryside assembled The stage Avas a turf clad 
saddle betwixt two hilltops, 80 yds wide by 250 yds long, 
surrounded m parts wath a remnant of the primitive forest 
The warriors about to perform mastered m the valley far 
below The men and boys occupied the tw o ends of the dancing 
ground, the Avomen the tw o sides 

When I first took up my position,five a ery old and influential 
men were sitting around a small fire m the centre of the green 
By the side of it was a young tree, some 10 ft high, artificially 
planted On the ground was an armful of the foliage of some 
special bush , Avith small quantities of this greenery the fire 
Avaa from time to time replenished so as to maintain a con 
tmuous smoke Presently one of the old men rose from the 
fixe, end conung to me lUAnted me to jom them The circle 
opened sufficiently to receive me, sitting on my heels The 
semor then spat into his right palm and extended it to me, 

»w S.R. 




\ PlCVUMi D\NCL PFHFORMtD D^ I3o^ S 



i 1 \Th C\t\ 

(lAtMUNTS MOHS Wins I>\VCINO 

1 A piculnr flirnicnt norn from the %\ tt$t so ts to fill 

o\ir the imttocks The mmors ttkiiii; pirt in certiin 
tinners must wtnr it (It is pnrt <»f the costume 

nmoncst ilit Mnsni ) The ^outij' mtn in IM cniii , n jhon, 
nre nil wcnriiif; it, for which there is some spccinl rtnson 
(unknown; 

2 Skin of scr\nl-cnt (n;in'-li) ns worn from the wnist 
( IM CIV p I56n) In bttjs wlivn tlnncing prior to initin- 
tion riie neck is foUlcJ hnck nni! cut to tin. snme shnpe 
ns I Ip 1 The fortleps pnss nrounil the wenrer s wnist to 
cross in front. C/ IM cvin, p 1560 


1 I..\TL C\\ 

A ItATTLt AM) TWO UtLI S 

1 Thigh Itfll or worn in ccrtnin dnnees on the 

outer side of tin. thij,h just nbovi. tlie knee (C/ IM cix 
P ) 

rt The rnttle Iron bullets roll up nnd down its 
interior 

b Lenther shield to mnintnin it (n) in plncc, and to 
protect the skin of the knee The strnp c 
passes tlirouph b, then through hole in n , 
thence bnck through nnother hole in u, through 
nnother hole in i, nnd thence nround the limb, 
in order thnt its two evtremities may be fnsiened 
togctl er 

e \\ ide strnp pnssmg up outer side of thigh to enrry 
the weight of the rnttle 

(I IS stitched to the top of c nnd encircles the upper 
pnrt of the thigh 

c encircles the thigh just abose the knee 

Goaf Bell of iron, with iron clnpper Lenther collar 
hns been cut through to remove in haste fro n go its seized 
in w nr 

3 Go if Bell of wood with wooden clnpper Lenther 
collnr similnrlj cut tl rough 
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A SPECTACULATl BAKCE ISI 

'saying, “Pcaco ” I spat in mme and accepted the profTered 
hand, \nth the reply, “Very much Peace ’’ Ho then spat 
into hw ogam, and again extended it,A\ith the words, “Very 
much Pcaco indeed ’’ And so all round I was then given 
a few spraj's oi the greenerj and told to mahe smohe, and 
when I had done so, received and ate a mor«cl of banana draw n 
from the ashes, as did each of tlie others After tw entj minutes 
or sol was told I ought to leave, aa the performance was about 
to begin The making of smoko m this waj and from Uii» 
plant, was, I afteniards gathered, m someway associated with 
the existence or the maintenance of peace, and my im itation 
by the elders as an equal, a most extraordinary compliment 
and mark, of good mil 

The performance began nt 2 30 p m At that hour a lad 
suddenly burst, shneking, through the crowd, and tore down 
the length of ground, erjung out that a Masaf raiding party 
were on them, and were sweeping oft the cattle, etc Ho then 
disappeared for good After duo pause, to allow this appalling 
news to go home, a young wamor appeared in n lather of 
sweat and m an exhausted state, who reported to the audience 
what ho had seen when scouting As ho finished speaking, 
far dowm in the valley below w os faintly heard the w ar song, 
which rapidly gamed m volume of sound as the warnora 
mounted the w mdmg path They soon appeared from amongst 
the trees as a long single file, faultlessly accoutred and moving 
in a conventionally stealthy way Each man kept perfect 
distance and step and made exactly the same complicated 
gestures as his fellow The whole body first made its way 
towards Wombugu and myself, and the commander in chief 
at their head confidentially, as it were, informed my host that 
there was not the least real need fox anxiety, as he well know 
what the speaker and bis men were worth aa warriors He 
then gradually moved along the wall of spectators and en 
deavoured to allay their anxiety In support of what he 
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WARRIORS’ DANCES 


said ho directed endless marchings and counter marchings, 
which were carried out wth complicated steps and gestures 
all over the field of action 

Finally the General Officer Commanding left the arena 
unobserved and took up a position behind the spectators at 
one end of the ground, in fact just behind us Suddenlv, at 
his shout the wall of spectators broke and separated on his 
either band and down the slope he came hko a whirlwind, a 
magnificent specimen of savage manhood, with his shield half 
raised and his spear poised, each of which he shghtly raised 
still more as he sprang with a yell into the air at intervals of 
about 30 yards, by means of the pecuhar tnck previously 
mentioned of jumping vertically upwards from one apparently 
stiffened leg Numbers of the warriors thus independently 
burst into the arena and were received by the women with 
rounds of applause, which varied considerably in degree 
accordmg to the popularity of the individual Applause was 
given by the women throwing one leg forward and then m 
cUmng from the waist, whilst at the same time they feigned 
as it were to throw their handkerchiefs, m the form of a bouquet 
of leaves to the favoured mdividual As this action is done 
rhythmically by all, whilst at the same time they utter a com 
pbment the effect, as one looks dowm the encompassmg wall of 
spectators is most pleasing When a woman has made her 
comphmentary remarks anent the individual she joins her 
fellows m uttering the peculiar cry of lu lu lu lu lu In, rendered 
as a descending scale, which has a liquid sound hke water 
gurgling from a calabash It much resembles the note of one 
of the native birds that greets the traveller m all directions 
m the freshness of the dawn in this part of Afnca Thus 
the dance ended havmg lasted about an hour and a half 

Very similar to the foregoing was a spectacular dance 
(la hi ta) held at Mun g6 s (October 1907) On our arrival 
a few old men and boys were sitting on their heels m the 
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A SPECTACULAK DANCE 

‘Bhado of isolated trcc^i that had been left standm? when the 
giownd -was cleared Little parties of women, with their 
babies astndo their loias, gradually api>carcd, walking cloivn 
the course preceded by a aanguard of children, inanv of the«c 
similarly carrying brothers and sisters cicn smaller than 
themselves AN amors, irreproachahlo m form, dress, and 
equipment, gravely strode by, to take up a position apart 
Bevies of girls chattered and laughed as the^ mode towards 
their women friends All were in festival dress, winch means 
that none, how cv er poor, w ere unanomted Por this occasion 
everybody appeared to have managed to afford the luxury 
of a coat of elieep*8 tail grease, or at least a rub dow n of castor- 
oil Their browm black skins thus groomed hav o the sheen 
of velvet The dance was a formal one none took part in 
it except those w amors who* had undertaken to give tho 
performance They were all very similarly adorned with 
red and white paint, and wore a vvaislbelt from which depended 
a fringe of fine iron chain They earned bows, clubs, and 
swords, while large iron rattles, attached above the knee, 
emphasised every movement 

Tho course was cleared, and the performance began by 
two of the performers running at full speed dowm its length, 
whilst at tho same time they leaped high in the air every few 
yards As they came by they were greeted by the crowd of 
women in the usual way These were the messengers to 
announce the approach of the dancers, who now appeared 
at the bottom of the green to the number of about ei^teen 
Their trainer preceded them, walking baclcwards He em- 
phasised the time and generally gave directions, and alone 
was not specially decorated but his status was indicated by 
his legs being whitened from tho knee to the ankle This 
small body of dancers went round the green spinmng their 
spears and swinging their clubs from the wrist m perfect 
time, to a sort of grunting accompamment, as required by the 
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particular step They then retired to form part of the grand 
procession %vhioh now appeared 

With the master of ceremonies walking backwards at their 
head, and to the inspiring booing of the war horn, which con 
stantly moved about them, the whole body of dancers, now 
about seventy five in number, came fonvard in ranks of five 
abreast From the flat of one foot they spring to the^at of 
the other, all the while remaimng in a crouching attitude 
Their bodies simultaneously sway forward the next moment 
the elbows are thrown vigorously backwards at the same 
time the head is violently jerked back, and the face thrown 
upwards This has the effect of making the back hair stream 
behind horizontally, while the front hair stands on end For 
the hair really consists of a senes of weighted cords, as ex- 
plamed above The muscula^ exertion is excessive, and the 
dancers stream with sweat, hence constant adjournments 
have to be made to the dressmg room at the end of the green 
for renovations 

There was no vocal accompamment or any instrumental 
music beyond the war horn The men and boys did not 
applaud— only the women The dance consisted of vanous 
wheelings and evolutions of a drill like character earned 
out in a conventional manner There was nothing m it of the 
nature of a story portrayed in pantomime The audience 
numbered about six or seven hundred persons, ulio behaved 
in the most orderly way, never encroaching on the course 
When earned away by their feelings m applauding some 
special favourite, the ladies, indeed, nere occasionally guilty 
of unduly pressing fonvard, but immediately yielded to the 
admomtions of an, individual with a long white wand 

The proceedings, though to a European monotonous, 
seemed to keep their hold on the interest of the spectators, 
and when the evolution w as occasionally slovenly performed, 
the chief left bis place to explain and to demonstrate bow it 
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‘ought to have been clone. Tlicro yv&s no feasting or meriy- 
mahing, and by 4 p.m. all were wending their way back to 
their home amongst the hills around. 


Dances of Men and Women together 

Mixed dances are constantly held, and are very popular. 
The most picturesq^ue of these entertainments are those 
which are held every night when the moon is full. Of these 
we attended several. 

The follomng is an account of one to which \vo found our 
way one evening about nine o’clock. We wound along a hill- 
side in the deep shadow thrown by a sacred grove till wo emerged 
at an open space where the African moon poured her flood of 
light, and the people, their day’s work in the fields finished, 
were assembled to dance. Small fires had been lighted around 
the green for warmth by the ancients and children, while in 
the centre was a blazing bonfire. The director of the dance, 
torch in hand, marshalled the dancers. He was one of the 
leading warriors, his head elaborately decorated and adorned 
with a mass of vulture plumes, and at his side his sword in its 
scarlet goatskin scabbard. Pour others assisted him. The 
dancers took up their places, forming a complete ring round the 
fire. The men stood with their backs to it ; the girls faced them, 
placing their hands on the men’s shoulders. The man then 
put his arms round liis partner’s waist, and held behind her 
voth l>Mb bands bis ln» » wnevies of n! 

. being driven firmly into the ground at her heels ; this was to 
prevent her moving backwards. There they stood in perfect 
silence , their well-oiled bodies gleaming in the firelight. One of 
the warriors then began by singing a verse to a well-kno'wn 
air about himself or another, or a subject of common interest. 
In the present case it was ; “Jly name is Wa-md-hu ; once I was 
a boy and minded the goats, now I am a man and eat bananas.” 
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Whereupon the circle of dancers replied, **Oh yes, oh yesl Onc^ 
he was a boy and minded goats, now ho is a man and eats 
bananas,” at the same time emphasising this statement by 
clasping one another rhythmically, the great circle of dancers 
swaying from the waist in perfect time either backwards and 
forwards or from side to side Ifo talking was allowed Any 
transgressing couple ai ere immediately corrected by a clout over 
the head with a burning torch administered by one of the deputy 
masters of ceremony The pnncipal duty of these officials 
was, however, to support their chief in giving pantomimic ex- 
pression to the statement made by the smgers of the moment 
Thus they moved about within the nng with elaborate step 
and posture, their every movement displayed by the fierce fire- • 
bght In the semi darkness outside the ring some chaperons 
watched their daughters, with a few children as yet too young 
to take part 

After a while the form of the dance changed, — the men 
gradually moved aside tiU the ring was formed of men only 
in one part, and girls only in the other, everybody facing in- 
wards to the fire The song continued as before, but the 
measure changed , all in the nng assumed a semi squatting 
attitude, and marked the time by throwing the head to and 
fro, jerking the bent arms violently backwards and forwards, 
and swaying the body from the waist This movement so 
wrought upon the feelings of all that the chaperons and 
youngsters sprang up from their Uttle fires, jomed in the song, 
and assumed the same crouching attitude and movements 
When everybody -was thus wild with e-^oitement the master 
of the dance and his assistants ceasing their posturing, gravely 
moved fonvard one by one, and taking certain favoured n amors 
by the hand, and lead them with stately step around the fire 
and ont of the nng Each individual as ho moved by being 
greeted with the plaudits of all , the ■« omen uttering their 
sweet treble lu lu lu in sequence, so that a nave of sound 
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Hppled down their lino and bnclc again, whilst the men kept 
np a steady deep granting that formed an effective bass to it. 
The dance then broke up, for it was past midnight. The 
dancers returned home in small parties in high good humour, 
singing as they went. 

Some of the girls at one such dance uishod to sit out, 
pleading that they had been working in the fields all day, and 
were too tired for further exertion. The master of ceremonies 
declined to accept the excuse, and good-humouredly but 
firmly they were clubbed into taking part. 

Another form of mixed dance is for a circle to bo made 
with the girls uithin and the men outside, facing one another. 
The men put their hands on the women’s hips, and the women 
on the men’s shoulders, they 8Tv*ay laterally, resting on alternate 
feet, jump three times vertically, then one jump laterally. 
The whole circle of, say, some fifty people, rotates accordingly. 

In one dance seen, which took place at sunrise, the girls 
as they arrived took their places inside the circle, selecting 
as their partner the man wth uhom they wished to dance. 
The young people of a district arrange thus for constant 
meetings, different sites being' selected for the dances in 
various parts of the country-side. 

A man takes part in such entertainments as long as he has 
only one child, but a woman ceases altogether as soon as she 
marries. The idea that she should even want to do so seemed 
inconceivable. “ 1£,” we were told in answer to our inquiries 
“ she made a fuss, her husband would he very angry, and tell 
. her to go hack to her own home. He would say, * I have bought 
you, and you w'ant to go to dances ! ’ ” 


Women’s Dances 

The dances in which a woman can take part subsequent 
to her marriage are the women’s dances, one such, as has been 
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THE MAIZE DANCE 


seen, is performed by the mother and her friends on the 
marriage of a daughter 

If a large number of women have been engaged for the day 
m any common occupation such as bringing in reeds they 
generally celebrate its completion by a song and dance The 
leader of the ballet is mvanably the oldest woman present, 
who with other ladies of mature years occupies the centre of a 
hollow square (Cf PI cxvi ) 

The dance consists alternately of posturing bj the ancient 
premiere dansevse in the centre, who sings a solo meanwhde» 
and of rhythmic steps and chorus by the other women who 
form the side of the square 

Pecttuar Danc^ on Completion of the SIaize Haevest 

On one occasion I was fortunate enough to wutness this 
dance It was soon after ray arrival in the country How 
far it IS a religious ceremony I cannot saj , but the image 
was apparently neither held sacred itself nor considered to 
represent anythmg uhich -was so held 

The follo^Tlng account is reprinted from JIfn« (Jan 1006), 
the journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute — 

In 1903 I was living m the country of the Akiku 3 m, m 
tho district of the petty chief tarn Womhugu, w hose illage w 
situated on the River Gu ra miduaj between tho points now 
indicated on the map as Port Hall and Fort K^en, m the 
province of Kenya in British East Afnca 

Commg one da;y suddenly over tho skj lino of what proved 
to bo a sort of huge natural amphitheatre, I saw at tho bottom a 
large number, perhaps COO of peopl<^— saj 300 men and the rest 
women and children Tho women and children drc‘'«cd in the 
usual wai, stood around as spectators availing themselves 
of tho natural nso of tho ground the bettor to sec, but thc> 
took no active part v\hat8ocver m the ccrcrnom 




Impkomptu Dancis by Women 
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A XfAH iMU.t 

Stmtt.ir to tlic ft mile one seen at il»c ccrcmonj 
descrtbctl and modelled In tlit sime artist a few 
da%s afterwards. 


ipiii 


Pu cxvm 



ll' A A’ phat 


Thc Sa-mc Imagc, Sinr View 

Note the flat forehead, the long neck, the 
prominent umbilicus. 


lS8c 



Peculiar Dance before an Image 


\ group of dancers i'll en to show the m'lnner of their 
decoration u ith the dried she-iths of the muze cob 

The dancing shiel J of the initntion rites (cf PI cix 
p 156 h) IS here represented by an arched cane "ttached to 
the upper arm To this frame bi nches of dried sheaths 
are attached The monkey fur ornaments of the caff and 
ankle {cf PI cix p 156 h) are replaced by similar orna 
ments made of the whitish yellow sheaths The photo uas 
taken somewhat late, by which time the shoulder frames 
had lost most of their decoration of dried sheaths 
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• The men %% ere specially drc«scd (or the occasion, and formed 

up as a compact body in the arena. 

The elements of the men’s dress v ere the same as in cveiy- 
day life, plus a sx>ecial form of shoulder ^\ing. The material 
of their dress as exclusively the dry, Tvlutish-ycllow, fibrous 
sheath that forms the outer covering of a cob of npo maize, 
instead of being the fur of the Colobus monkey, as is customary. 
The costume consisted of — 

(1) A garland formed by a hoop, to uhich uas attached 
about thirty maize sheaths, standing out from the head like 
the rays of a star. 

(2) A shoulder uing or frames projecting upwards above 
the head about 0 in , and cor^isting of an armlet passing 
round the arm as high up as possible, from w hich sprang a light 
cane ovoid hoop with its circumference directed forwards and 
backwards, to the periphery of which was attached tufts of 
the dry maize sheaths. 

(By constant informal practice an M’kikii 3 m can impart from 
the muscles oC the shoulder a peculiar quivcnng movement 
to these shoulder dancing shields that much resembles the 
action of the wings of a young bird when anticipating food 
from the parent, and the effect of such, m the case of a large 
number of dancers, is most effective ) 

(3) An armlet worn just above the elbow, from which 
depended a bunch of maize sheath — the equivalent of the 
white bushy tail of the Colobus monkey (gd-u) usually worn 
at the Mamb^ira dance. 

(4) A circlet placed just above the curve of the calf of the Pi 

leg, formedof cane, of which the ends, extending about sixiuches 
backwards, allow ed the maize sheaths to be arranged like the 
long white back-hair of the Colobus. PL 

In their hands they earned, instead of the usual hfe-pre- 
server (n’j6 gu-na), a stick about two feet long, to the 
extremity of which a large tuft of maize sheath was attached. 


190 ELEVATION OF THE IMAGE 

A small group of ciders stood facing the crowd, and one of 
their number addressed it. The assembled performers then 
n ent through certain complicated Sir Roger de Co verley-lihe 
movements in a series of short jumping steps, and finally 
ranged up in front of the elders. (This particular jumping 
stop is practised at odd times.) 

One of the old men then very carefully unwrapped a sun- 
dried clay image from its covering of green banana leaves, 
and, supporting it on his extended palms, held at the level 
of his face, proceeded to dance it up and down. 

Immediately on his so doing the crowd seemed to go wild 
with excitement, apparentiv applauding and at the same 
time going through the set in perfect time, but more 

vigorously than ever, and without moving from the spot where 
each man stood. * 

The image was thus elevated for adoration three or four 
times, and then carefully wrapped up and put away. 

The whole party then departed to go through the same cere- 
mony elsewhere, so they told me. The proceedings took about 
half an hour. 

Some time previously, when talking with the Akiku3m, I 
had made very precise inquiries as to what constituted good 
looks in a man and a woman ; and it was then impressed upon 
me by them that perfect beauty required a low forehead, a 
long neck, and a pronounced umbilicus (slight umbilical hernia). 

I was much struck, therefore, by the way in which the figure 
conformed to the canons of beauty thus previously laid down. 

The Akikdyu always referred to the figure as “ the little 
one,” and explained to me that whosoever saw it must needs 
fiance— he danced involuntarily. 

These images are sometimes male and sometimes 'female. 
The one I first saw and subsequently acquired was a female, 
the sex being indicated by the small triangular apron which ^ 
custom amongst the Akilcilyu requires even the youngest 
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female child always to\\ear, but the breasts were quite un- 
indicatcd beyond being marked by a couple of blue beads. 

It seemed to me at the time tliat the figure was not intended 
specially to express the idea of femininity or motherhood, a 
view that was proved af tenvards . to bo correct by similar 
male figures being brought to mo. 

Being 'well know-n to everybody present, either personally 
or by repute, I had no difficulty in being allowed to bo present 
or even in taking photograplis, but though I expressed the n. ci 
greatest interest and devotion, and made handsome presents to 
the image, it was somehow so arranged that in the two whole 
years I was amongst them I ney;r sa^v the ceremony again 
repeated. /< 

My friends explained to me that there w'as nothing sacred 
in. the image itself, but that no nne would think of treating it 
with disrespect, and that it was kept buried in the store of 
pounded mhvd-U flour to protect it from iniury. 

This festival takes place immediately after the in-gathering 
of the crops, i.e. biennially. 

It is a rather remarkable fact that two Government punitive 
expeditions raided this dwtrict subsequently, but never found 
one of these images, for, had one been found, it would certainly 
have been brought in by the black troops, who quite know tho 
value of curios. 
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GAMES 


GA^irS 

The boj8 ha\o a game amongst thcmsehes that takes the 
form of a senes of questions or statements, each of which has 
to bo replied to or parried by a correlated question or state 
ment One lad begins bj propounding a question — 

Question What did you eat j esterdaj , little N’dorobo ? 

Ansxier Ou tin (scraps of food) and w ent to sleep 

Q Did you snatch up your food like a hawk ? 

A Like a hawk that has 'ost his tad 

Question and answ er hav£>.‘o be given instantly, and each 
13 learnt by heart pre\iously, and is not due to unprompted 
wit Two boys recite in this way as fast as they can jabber 
The game probably depends on plays upon words as it always 
excites interest and smdes 

The Akikuyu also possess their share of the nddles which 
are associated with savages or w ith our own child life They 
are known as “Guso,” or “Do you hear” Such are the 
following — 

Q What hangs down ® A Bananas — Q Why do I hear 
a noise * A The birds are in the shamba — Q "What takes a 
winding course * A An N’dorobo on the road — Q The 
young men go the old men stay ? A The ashes are poured 
out the hearth stones remain — Q What goes from hiU to 
hiU ? A The foot 
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The vailing and intelligent ^Pkikdyu, endeavouring to make 
clear 'to an Englishman the working of liis tribal rule, finds 
himself in much the same position as an agricultural labourer 
at home trying to explain to a foreigner t!ie ways of Local 
Government. He has a very working idea, but to put 
himself in the place of any oyX so entirely ignorant as his 
questioner, is beyond his conception of what is reasonable. 
Relevant matter is forgotten, irrelevant is introduced, names 
and terms become confused. It was ascertained also, only 
after much agonised striving to make versions fit, that though 
leading principles are the same throughout the tribe, the 
details, and to a certain, extent the nomenclature, vary in 
difierent districts- Another difficulty, and perhaps the greatest 
of all, lies in the fact that though only some six years have 
elapsed since the English conquest, the new order has already 
laid its hand on the old. Young men are growing up unac- 
quainted with the old regime ; old men are apt unduly to 
glorify their own dignity in the past. The student looks sadly 
at the pages of his notebook, filled wath information seriously 
given, about the power and position of the chief, when he 
. realises that chieftainship itself in its present form is an 
English creation. 

The reader of English history is taught that the 
strength of the Saxons lay in local government; also, 
that they fell before the Normans because they lacked 
cohesion. 

KikCiyu polity is local government run mad. The unit 



lUG MILITARY ORGANISATION 

of all Itfo H, an lias nlrcidj been cxplamed, tlio homestead, the 
dwelling-place of the family 

For m%litary fur-posca a number, larying it is stated from 
tuo to perhaps ton of these homesteads, uould, pnor to the 
British occupotion, unite under a leader or headman No 
man would sene under any other leader, and usually declined 
to obey lus own The tra\ oiler is still a Mctira to this form of 
organisation A body of natives engaged turn up with their 
own appointed headman If subsequent porters are needed 
these also w ill ha^ o tlicir ow n head, and decline to acknowledge 
the first As these leaders will do no work, generally fail to 
keep order, and expect douif^o pay and rations, tho white man 
may have his own mows on^tho subject of their indefinite 
multiplication 

Geographical boundanes ‘m an undulating country, or 
possibly the local distribution of population consequent on tho 
first settlement of now land, suggested even to the Akildiyn 
some further combination Vague districts or larger groups 
of homesteads existed "whose inhabitants would, it might be 
expected, be also united by a blood tie As a matter of fact, 
however, tho various clans do not seem to bo associated with 
particular localities, and such bonds would always bo bmited 
by the rules of the clans as to intermarriage The number of 
headmen in each district of course varied One district was 
quoted as having perhaps ten of such leaders , others might 
have only five, or as many as twenty or thirty Theae 
neighbouring headmen acted, on occasion at any rate, after 
some fashion in concert, and the influence of one of their 
number appears to have predominated The great bond of 
union was, however, the advice of one Medicme Man A 
council would be held, a sheep killed, and lots cast to decide 
the propitious manner of attack The Medicine-Man bestowed 
a charm to be worn by the headman, but himself judiciously 
stayed at home Even these distncts, or pohtical areas. 
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Civil, ORGANISATION 

M ttcy de«crve bo defimto a name, were gcneniUy limited in 
the extreme ; one valley engaged in warfare with another, tho 
people in the valley fonght those on the hillside, a Bmall at ream 
separated friends from foes. Several districts might occasion- 
all v unite under one Medicine-Man against an enemy such 
as the !Ma'»ai, but no great conqueror ever seems to liavo 
arisen to vreld the tribe into one people. Even in the present 
days of comparative centralisation there are, according to a 
list compiled by Jlr. McGregor, at least one hundred and tuo 
chiefs in tho land. 

Eor all civil purposes of government tlio head of the home- 
stead is tpjo facto a ruler. Thei^il no council of the nation, 
the regions concerned are too^sg^ll for tho question of repre- 
sentation to arise ; tho government is patriarchal, or, as far as 
it arises to the dignity of n statS, in the hands of tho councils 
of old men. These meet, confer, and act in varying numbers 
according to tho interest or exigencies of tho case. Tho 
tendency for one man in such assemblies to attain to pre- 
eminence will be considered hereafter. 

Official RAjms"* 

The degrees by which the official dignity of old age aro 
reached, depend not on the years of the individual, of which it 
is obviously impossible that account should have been hept, 
but on the relation in which he stands to the rising generation. 

The first official rank is reached when a man becomes the 
father of a second child. Ho then enters the class of the 
* 3fo-ron'-5'o., and gives a gpat to tbn mmOiata-ol 

celebrate the occasion ; in some districts this last ceremony 
is optional. He is supposed to shave his head, and keep it 

* Thtj mfomatioa regarding oESciat ranLs and adm mis trot loa is compiled from 
notes of interviews witU some sixteen AkikAyu on. about tweaty-eigbt diSorent 
occasions. The most valuaWo help as to the status and duties of these diflercnt 
classes was finally obtained from Jfungd, whoso statements were very precise and 
definite. 
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shaved henceforth, the young ■warrior stage ■with its adorned 
lock being m theory a thing of the past , but for this form of 
denial, personal vanity is at times too strong It 'I’ull ho re 
membered that this is also the juncture at which he must 
cease to attend dances He is the raspectable and established 
head of a family In course of time it was stated the office 
will fall to the rising generation, Muirun'gu, at present its 
members belong to the older generation, Mwan'gi — this last 
fact was checked in individual instance The grade is not only 
of less importance, but also seems to bo somewhat less definite 
than either of the two superior ranks At the same time 
according to the chiefs ofSAvo different distncts, its adoption 
13 compulsory, although in orisi^stnet it might be deferred till 
after the birth of three or ei en four children The name as wcU 
as the conditions vary in different localities The equivalent 
office in Kanin’s distnct is known as N’dim'-du , in the 
Nairobi distnct its place is apparently taken by the He thi ga 

The second official rank, Ki d ma, is attained when a man s 
first child IS old enough for the formal admission into the 
tribe, and he then gives one goat to the N’j a ma ^ After the 
child has gone through the rites, he gives two more goats for 
the other Kiama to eat, and is then a fully initiated member 
of the old men or governing class If, however, he is a poor 
man, he is allowed to give in the first instance only one of 
these two last goats, and defer providing the second till his 
next child is imtiated holding meanwhile a somen hat infenor 
rank amongst his fellow Kidma The Ki&ma ha^ a wand of 
office,* and wears a particular type of ear ring (ki chan' go) 
There is also sentiment attached in his case to the bunch of 
leaves which Akikfiyu often carry on a journey, and which 
takes the place of a handkerchief This with a Kiima is 

* See p. XOO 

•Thija may b« made fTom the wood of one of three treea the 5Iii tf ^ t"® 
Mon -denn or the JIo ti zu 
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shaved henceforth, the young -warrior stage vrith its adorno 
lock being in theory a tUng of the past ; but for this form < 
denial, personal vanity is at times too strong. It -will be r 
membered that this is also the juncture at which he mi 
cease to attend dances. He is the respectable and establisl 
head of a family. In course of time it was stated the of 
ivill fall to the rising generation, Muirun'gu; at present 
members belong to the older generation, Mwan'gi — this ’ 
fact was checked in individual instance. Tlie grade is not * 
of less importance, but also seems to be somewhat less dcf 
than either of the two superior ranks. At the same 1 
according to the chiefs ofS'i'O different districts, its ado 
is compulsory, although in o^district it might bedefern 
after the birth of three or even four children. The name ( 
as the conditions vary in different localities. Tlie equi 
office in Karuri’s district is known as N’dun'-du; ’ 
Nairobi district its place is apparently taken by the Ko- , 

The second official rank, A't-d-ma, is attained when t 
first child is old enough for the forma! admission u 
tribe, and he then gives one goat to the N’jA*ma.^ A 
child has gone through the rites, ho gives o more p 
the other Ki&ma to cat, and is then a fully initiated 
of the old men or governing class. If, hou ever, he 
man, ho is allowed to give in tho first instance on) 
these two lost goats, and defer proriding tho secon 
next child is initiated, holding meanwhile a somewlif 
rank amongst his fellow Kidma. Tlie Kidma has t 
office,* and wears a particular typo of cor-ring (ki 
There is also sentiment attached in his case to th* 
leaves svhieh Alakfijm often carry on a jotimey, 
takes tho place of a Imndkerchief. Tliis uitb a 

‘ fWlv ICO. 

•Tl»U m»y I* from Ih* »oo4 of one of three tree*. I’ 

Mnn'-demi*H}u, or U«i Mo-U *1. 
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formed of one particular herbage, ^ and any unauthon-sed person 
seen using it comes under his curse When no longer needed 
the bunch must not bo thrown away, but placed on the top of 
one of the little bams m the homestead 

Besides the councils of the old men, there exists in each 
locahty a body for which perhaps the best description is that 
of practical executive or glorified voluntary police, and which 
goes by the name of the N^jdma This term is u^ed when 
Bpealving of the headmen who used to take the lead in war, and 
it maj therefore ho presumed that the members of the force 
are the representatives of the former military leaders, who 
were persons of power and position In old days we were 
told the N’jaraa were as chiefs ” The body has a head 
It consists of young men, aiTd all are eligible, but new 
comers can only be received bjv consent of the body, or m 
other words are co-opted They pay their footing by means 
of the usual goat Their powers are somewhat vague, and 
include judicial attnbutes , but, generally speaking, it may be 
said that with them rests the keeping of order, more especially 
in regard to affairs or dehnquencies outside the immediate 
homestead, or in which more than one district is concerned 
*' They go far,” is the answ er usually obtained to inquiries on 
this head, and one supreme effort to make clear their duties 
evolved the statement that they * go and tell people not to kill 
other people on the road ” Their position is one of eminence 
It can also ho one of considerable tyranny Theoretically, 
offences amongst this body are dealt mth by the Kiama, but 
it 13 not Burpnsing that the 15’ jama of a district have been 
known on occasion to become httle better than a body of 
freebooters In some districts (e g Nairobi and Ko ru n’s) 
members of the iS’jama are obhged to resign on becoming 
qualified to enter the Kiama m others (c g Mungo’s) they can 
continue m the body if they desire to do so 

‘ Tte shrub knoTm aa 5Ia t(i ra hi gu m. 
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formed of onoparticalar hctl)ago ' and any unauthorised person 
seen using it comes under liis curse Wlien no longer needed 
the bunch must not be thrown away, but placed on the top of 
one of the little barns in the homestead 

Besides the councils of the old men, there exists in each 
locality a body for which perhaps the best deacnption is that 
of practical executive or glorified voluntary police, and -which 
goes by the name of the N'jdma This term is used when 
Bpcalving of the headmen who used to take the lead m iv ar, and 
it may therefore be presumed that the members of the force 
are the representatives of the former military leaders, who 
were persons of power and position In old days we -wore 
told the N’jama were as chiefs ” The body has a head 
It consists of young men, aiTd all are eligible, but new- 
comers can only be received bj^ consent of the body, or in 
other words are co opted They pay their footing by means 
of the usual goat Their powers are somewhat vague, and 
mclude judicial attributes , but, generally speaking, it may bo 
said that -with them rests the keeping of order, more especially 
m regard to affairs or delinquencies outside the immediate 
homestead, or in which more than one district is concerned 
“ They go far,” is the answer usually obtained to inquiries on 
this head, and one supreme effort to make clear their duties 
evolved the statement that they “ go and tell people not to kill 
other people on the road ” Their position is one of eminence 
It can also he one of considerable tyranny Theoretically, 
offences amongst this body are dealt wnth by the Kiama, hut 
it IS not surprising that the N’jama of a district have been 
known on occasion to become little better than a body of 
freebooters In some districts (e g Nairobi and K-o ru n’s) 
members of the N’jdma are obhged to resign on becoming 
qwahfied to enter the Ki&ma, in others (e g Mungo’s) they can 
continue in the body if they desire to do so 

' “** B sbTwl) 13 Vnown as tii r'i U gu ru 
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In addition to these regular functionaries, there may be 
seen to day in connection with the entourage of a cluef a 
number of young men or hangers on, who form a sort of body- 
guard, and who are always described by the Swahili word 
asikan They act under orders from the N’jdma and chief 
in the admimstration of justice These come from a distance, 
stay a few months, and go home again They receive presents 
but not pay, m fact take the same position as the armed re 
tamer in the household of the luediseval baron 

The first real insight obtained into Kikuyu official circles 
was at a drinking party*gcven in honour of my husband by the 
chief Mung6, where precedence and rank were stnctly observed 
and the gathenng was therefofe of peculiar interest 

Mungfi’s homestead is oa the side of a hiU, which com 
mands glorious views over the adjacent country the stranger 
enters first the outer enclosure through a small archway m 
a hedge some 12 ft in height, and again through a similar 
archway into the inner dwelling ground It contains, like 
all other compounds of the wealthier men, many huts, com 
pnsing the chief’s own residence, the dwelhngs of the respective 
wives, the bachelor quarters and so forth The party took 
place in the middle of the day, and in the shade given by 
different huts were formed six distinct circles On the 
highest ground a httle removed were fifteen women, some 
belonging to the homestead and the rest visitors, Mho watched 
and applauded with their shrill httle tnlhng ciy The pnn 
cipal women took a part, ns vail bo seen m the function 

A little lower, beneath the eaves of a hut, on the right Mas 
the circle of honour, comprising thirty seven persons, m 
eluding the chief These m ore men mostly in younger middle 
life, the N’jdma or evecnti\o force, and amongst them their 
headman or leader 

Under the shadow of another hut a little to the left m'os 
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■a group oi twenty o\d. men, the elders of the tnbe, the Judges 
or Ki&ma, a ho carry a wooden staff as a mirrli of office. 

A little gathering by themselves, lower dowm, were six 
more old men qualified to enter the ranks of the Kidma, but 
who bad not yet paid up the necessary goats, and consequently 
formed somewhat of a butt for good-natured jibes. 

By a hut on low ground near the entrance, were twenty- 



two young married men, Moran'ja, to whom later would 
fall higher judicial position , while a httle distance off was 
yet another group, comprised of Asikans 

On the arrival of the guest of the occasion, the chief 
greeted him, and introduced him to the circle of the N’jama. 
He then took gourds of native beer (n’johi) and dis- 
tnbuted them to the gathering, two being given to each circle, 
except to the circle of young men, who did not dnnk At 
what may be metaphorically termed the high table, Mung6 
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began by washing bis own drinking cup and bands, and filbng 
up tbe horn offered ifc first to the chief guest, the cup was 
again filled up and Mung4 himself drank The two gourds, 
with their accompanying horns, proceeded to travel round 
the circle, one to the nght and the other to the left, and each 
man partook in turn, drinking about a pint and a half at a 
gulp This procedure was the same in the other circles till 
all the gourds were empty According to custom the guests 
spilt or spat out a little of the liquor as a religious offenng, 
but this was not absolutely universal 

One of the old men, from the group of Kiama, brought 
my husband a horn fuirvjf hquor to dnnlc and the chief’s 
brother m the same way brought a special draught to him 
and Mung4 Mung6’s mother came np to the N’jfima circle, 
but did not sit down , bad a dnnk and went away Presents 
followed to the white strangers Munge gave my husband 
a rupee, and I received one from the head wife, and one from 
the eldest son Two young warriors each sang a solo, all 
joining in the chorus and the ladies applauding Mung6 
made a speech, during which he offered prayer to God for 
rain and a plentiful harvest A Medicine Man followed with 
a discourse, whose pleasmg platitudes were worthy of any 
after dinner oratory , he dwelt on the beauty of the situation, 
and lauded the popularity of the host, who, he said, v as nearly 
qualified himself to be a Medicine Man Mung6 made another 
speech, insisting on the necessity of bemg careful of food, as 
there was a prospective scarcity, and the gathering then broke 
up perfect quiet and digmfied order prevailed throughout 
The followmg hst of the rights of different parts of society 
in the important event of the kilUng of an ox, given by 
Mungg, 13 not without interest The JSF’jAma take the breast, 
the Eliama the belly and saddle, the Moran'ja the back, the 
young men the head, neck, and ribs Tlie m omen are allowed 
the inside 
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AB^iUNISTRATION 

It is difficult to draw bard'and-fost lines as to the division 
o£ administrative functions. All tlio three bodies enumerated, 
Moran'ja, Kidmo, and N'jdma, may generally bo seen taking 
part in judicial councils. The best guide as to (bo department 
primarily concerned lies in tbo distribution of tho court fees, 
namely, the goats paid into court by tho suitors. Tbo various 
grades bring also with them religious duties. 

Morak'ja^ 

Civil Duty . — ^They are present with tho Kidmn and N’jdma 
on inquests for theft, but they listen, they do not take part. 
Tho goats paid by the plaintiff, and defendant are divided as 
follows ; Moran'ja take one leg, Kidma also have one leg, and 
the N’jdma take tho remainder. 

« JRch'jfious Dtdies . — It falls to them in case of emergency, 

such 03 drought, to call together the N’jdma, and see that the 
sacrificial goat is offered. 

Kia'ma 

Civil Duties involve more particularly offences against the 
person, and include trying cases of — 

Itiurder. 

Seduction, It is their duty to see that the right number 
of goats is paid to the father of the girl who has been wronged. 
Tho N’jdma take part in the discussion, hut it is the Kiama 
who receive all the fees. Any share allowed to the N’jdma 
is of grace, not right. 

Wounding. In which they also affix the bracelet of skin 
worn as a charm in such cases. 

Theft. This they judge, as has been said, conjointly with 
the N’jdma, the Moran'ja being present. 
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Behgxous They take part m the sacrifice to God, 

eating the sacrificial sheep They perform various duties 
connected with ceremomal uncleanness other than those to 
which a Medicine Man must be called m 

K’Ja'ma 

G%ml Duties include the following To look after roa(fe, 
bndges, and markets , to decide m cases of dispute as o 
boundaries of land , to intervene in cases of not at nat 
dances, etc , to see justice is done in cases of breach of pro 
of marriage . to catch ^judge thieves . to catch murdemrs 
If necessary H a cow is sold, to see that the seUer receives 
the gift of a calf, to which he is^entitled by custom if the cow 
prove productive To these, since the English occupation, is 
added the somewhat prosiac duty of collecting porters 
some cases, such as seeing to the restitution of stolen prope 
and deciding as to boundaries, the duties of the Ki4ma an 
N’jama are apparently interchangeable The sufferer wou 
appeal to which ever of the authorities was nearest and mo 
convement If, however, stolen property had been 
to a distance, its recovery would naturally be the duty o 
N’j&ma 

Religious Duties — To kill God’s goat 

Judicial Peoceduke 

The folloiving illustrations may help to make clearer the 
working of these primitive arrangements r ..a m 

One old man, a Ki&ma, gave three illustration of cas 
which he had been judicially engaged A father ® ® 

bounng homestead had come to him, ho » ° went 
with regard to the seduction of his daughter y ” 
to interview the father of the man >vho was accused and 
lived about a mile away , in this instance the young m 
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said that “he vrtis very fond of the girl, and would like to marry 
her.” His father therefore had paid up the marriage portion 

thirty goats ; if ho had declined to marry her, a fine of ton 

goats would have been exacted. 

In the second instance, two girls, ono the man’s omi 
daughter, went to cut wood ; they quarrelled about the wood, 
and one cut the other with a knife. Here the judges were two 
Kiamas, the respective fathers, and a fine in sheep was paid up. 

The third case was a quarrel hetneen two young men as 
to the boundaries of respective shatnbas ; two Kidma were 
engaged again, of whom my authority was one, and the dispute 
was settled by them. 

One of our boys, N’jarge, had been at work in Nairobi, 
and while there saved eighteej^ rupees, which be entrusted to 
a friend who was imme^ately returning to his homestead, 
which was in Kikujm, though some little distance from that of 
N’jdrge. When ue were staying near the home of N’jarge 
the boy became anxious about his property, more especially 
as the friend had since died and his heirs taken possession of 
his belongings. He therefore got two N’jdma from his own 
district and went ^vith them to claim it. The liability was 
apparently not denied, hut the law expenses were distinctly 
heavy. The neighbouring chief wished for three rupees, and 
the N’jdma demanded a sheep worth five rupees, or nearly 
one-half of all of the debt for the cost of collection. 

The above are simple, or in our phraseology undefended 
cases ; when guilt is denied or complications ensue, the Bantu 
. genius for words is seen at its best. Lengthy debate on every 
possible occasion is second nature to the Akikdyu. A shanri 
or discussion is held on some open space. Those who are 
entitled to be heard, take part, the others look on. Order 
is kept by a simple device, which takes the place of " catching 
the Speaker’s eye.” ' The club of the first speaker is passed 
on from one to another of those who desire to express 
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their views, and no man jq allowed to address the assembly 
till ho holds it m his hand Two persons cannot thus 
epcak at the same time While theoretically all old 
men are eligible for judicial function, m practice, ns might 
bo expected, this falls into the hands of those most 
qualified to exercise it Intelligence is much prized, and 
80 13 eloquence A particular beetle ^ carries with it the 
power of con\iction, and if an old man finds one of these ho 
rejoices greatlj Ho takes a banana and makes a hole in it, 
puts the beetle in the banana and dries it in the sun Then the 
day before ho has to go to a shaun, where ho is anxious that 
his words shall recciVti^o attention, ho eats the banana and 
the beetle, and tells no one Ho finds himself gifted with many 
words, every one hangs on hiS utterance, his arguments are 
ovcnvhclmmg, and no ono know s that he has eaten the beetle 
Independently, however, of such abnormal aids, it la 
obvious that in every assembly one man wnth force of char 
acter ivill amv e at a position of eminence According to the 
natives, ** Such and euch a man, or his father, was in old 
days a leader of shauns, because after hearing the evidence 
he had intelhgence to say that a man was or w as not a thief ’ 
Jlilitary talent also brought a man to the fore The able 
man was the man who accumulated nebes, and wealth is an 
even more potent factor in primitive than m civihsed society 
A noh man with many xnves, sons in law, and hangers on, 
must always be a powerful force The hereditary tendency 
under such circumstances can hardly fail to be at work The 
son may have no rights, but chances are in his favour Mung^ 
claimed that his ancestors had heen leading men for four 
generations , but this did not involve pnmogemture, as he 
himself has at the present time an elder brother relegated 
to private life on account of want of mental acumen It 
IS on this state of affairs that the English rule has laid its 

I filabn-peants (Kolbo). 
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hand for purposes o! administration, exalting these leaders 
into the position of petty chiefs, and making them responsible 
for the collection of hut tax Tliere is, therefore, non a 
tendency, probably increasing, for difiicnlt cases to bo referred 
from the old men to the chief, or taken to the chief’s residenco 
and judged by the chief and elders in conjunction Disputes 
may even ho brought to the chief in the first instance In 
the illustration given abo\e of the method of the collection 
of a debt from the heirs of the deceased, it n os explained to 
me that in old days it would have been the business of the 
Ki^ma who hved in the debtor’s distnct to see to the matter, 
now it was the chief who was re^pohsiblo The N’jama 
also probably tend to stand increasingly in a personal relation- 
ship to the chief, and act as a Council of State But it was 
emphatically declared that the chief’s power of appointment 
to the body coidd always be vetoed by the body itself, that 
it was pnmanly co optivo Kikujai justice as at present 
administered, shows, it may be said, two forces at work, the 
older and newer, or more democratic and monarchical A 
chief 13 stiU not distinguished in theory from the rest of the 
people His daughter fetches no higher marli The money 
which would be paid in compensation for hia death (his 
uergild in Anglo-Saxon phraseology) is no greater than that 
of the commonalty He is entitled to no special funeral 
ntes The greatest astonishment was expressed on the 
question being asked if one of the principal chiefs would, 
if he were to die, receive the tribute of honour due to old 
men on being accorded bunal He was only a young^man.” 
it was explained “ He would, of course, hke the rest of the 
world, be put out for the hyenas ” 

The Chief JIunge, as wiU ho seen, took the lead in offering 
the sacrifice witnessed to N’gai (God) It did not transpire 
whether he would always be entitled to do so, and whether or 
no his pnestly character w as connected with his official nosition 
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Tl»o two following nceounts of jpre'^cnt procedure in the 
c«io of a serious law suit seem worth quoting here — 

The first is thot gi\cn bj an M’kiUfiju '* Anj man who 
has seen n theft, goes and tells the owner, and claims tho 
bnkshishi which is duo to an informer Then tlio owner and 
the witness, with tho joung men'* (? N’jAma), “go to Iho 
thief and demand tho propertj Tho tliief then restores tho 
stolen propertj , and if so, lie also gi\cs n sheep to tho young 
men for their trouble, but if ho will not do so there is a local 
shauri If this la uasucccssful, owing to tho judges not being 
able to agree all concerned tho plaintiff, tho defendant, and 
tho old men, como big cbiof Tho elders from tho big 

chief join Each side gues a present to tho ofdcre Every 
ono has their say, and thrf ciders agree amongst them 
solves ’’ « 

Ttio second version was given bj a Swahih hoy, who was 
w ell acquainted w ith tho customs of tho Akikuyu 

“ TIjo plaintiff comes with lus friends, both old men and 
young men, from lus district, and tho defendant comes with 
his fnends, both old men and joung men, from his district, 
and they all assemble at tho chief’s quarters, and other old 
men gather up The plaintiff and the defendant each has his 
Bay, and tho old men say ‘Tlio words of the plaintiff are 
many, and of the defendant few ’ , and they say to the 
defendant, * Go and talk with your friends ' The defendant 
and his party retire and he confesses his guilt to his fnends, 
which he will not do in court, and the fnends come back and 
say the defendant confesses that he is guilty If the defendant 
will not acknowledge his guilt the old men ask the plaintiff 
why he said that the defendant was guilty if the accused stiU 
Will not confess and his words are very few, the court declares 
him guilty , but it is the custom of the AkiLdyu every day to 
confess their guilt Tivo sheep are given one to the elders 
and the other to the chief ” 



N’jv M ou-a'-m 

An orn imentnl n’ju-gu'-ma, or liJe- 
preser\er,” (yirried by a uarnor or by an 
eKler when paying a Msit or attending a 
public meeting Such a stick w ould be 
passed from speaker to speaker 

This specimen is aery old-fashioned, 
and IS considered bj the Akikuyu to be 
\ ery choice 

Pattern unusual, of wood, caraed in 
one piece 

22i in long, diameter of head, in 



Kikuyu Couut oi Justici 
The scene is the murJer trial, p 210 The ekiers a 
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NOTES TAKEN AT KIKTjYU TRIALS 

Tiie follow ng aro taken from my notes of trials at which 
I ‘ was present. The actions of those concerned were noted, 
and 03 fall information as possible obtilmed from those taking 
part or through retaiuem. 

The accounts aro accurate^ to the best of my belief, though 
they are not os full as I could wish, as I was, at the time tlie 
opportunity offered, recovering from a somewhat severe 
illness, and incapable of sitting for hours consecutively in a 
native assembly under a tropical sun. 


At the Chief WoMntSou’s 

Dec. 25, 1007 . — Cattle stealing. 

The circle contained elders (Kidma from village of theft 
and from WombOgu’s), witnesses, plaintiff, and defendant; 
young men were seated outside. The president of the court 
was at first an N’jama described as clever of words and of 
much intelligence,” later Wombugu himself. One old 'man 
■was accused of stealing a cow belonging to another ; after 
some discussion the president told the accused’s party to go 
and confer. They all went off to a little distance, and 
discussed matters by themselves. The accused confessed his 
guilt to his friends and aftem ards to the court ; the compensa- 
>K.n 


=7 
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tion was mutually arranged, and he was sentenced to pay 
fifteen goats in six days. 

Dec. 28, 1907.-— (?oai stealing. 

An old man was accused of stealing a young man’s goats. 
One of the elders presiding. All talked together. It ^b.s 
decided to have been an affair of the market. 

Jan. 3, 1908. — Murder. 

Some thirty Kiama present, about half from neighbour- 
hood of deceased. Murder had been committed about six 
months previously ; murderer had run away and now returned ; 
he was not present at the trial. The son of deceased made 
an impassioned address, saying if the guilty man did not pay 
up the blood-money ho would kill him. Another son also 
spoke. Elders went away and conferred, perhaps a quarter 
of an hour. On the return of the Judges to court, debate 
turned on subject of reward to be paid to informer ; son .“^aid 
he had paid up once (a cow), and •\\ould not do bo again; 
this statement was disputed. The symptoms of the victim 
prior to decease were also discussed. The ciders again retired 
for private consultation, and after remaining long absent tlio 
court was adjourned. The ■whole sitting lasted about two 
hours. Later, I received information that the murderer had 
been sentenced to pay the duo compensation. 

Jan. 8, 1008. — Ooat acctdcntalltj killed. 

Wombugu presiding, no ciders. Small goat-herd bad gone 
to Nairobi, taken Bcrvico, and struck the goat of bis master 
BO that it died, and then run away. The master pursued. 
Boy, ma-ster, and father of boy present. Father ofTcre<! to 
givo compensation, if WombGgu awarded it, saying, '*! am not 
a thief.” pilaster claimed three goats, saying that the one 
kiHed was a female with kid. Sentence— ’* One goat to lx* 
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paid up.” The father said he would bring a big one, minster 
-refused to accept the first one brought, saying it had no teeth ; 
a second brought, also sent away — too small. 

Jan, 8, 1008 . — Claim to inherit. 

Wombfigu presiding. Present, lU&ma of district concerned, 
plaintiff and defendant. Young men had gone to a distance, 
cultivated a shamba, and died. Ono of' the elders of the 
district had annexed the shamba ; the brother of the deceased 
claimed it. The defendant said ho had paid for the property. 
Pinally, friends on both sides stated no payment had been 
made, and old man admitted the samS in court. Judgment 
given by Wombfigu that the brother was to take possession. 

Jan. 8, 1908. — Purchase of ShanJ)a, 

Present, 'WombOgn and elders of district concerned, plaintiff 
and defendant, etc. Plaintiff claimed defendant had bought 
shamba and not paid price. Court spht up into three circles ; 
plaintiff was surrounded by his relations, defendant by his, 
the judges meanwhile partook of refreshment. 

The defendant confessed to friends, and subsequently to 
court, that he had not paid for the property. Judgment — 
Plaintiff was to resume possession in four days. 

Jan, 8, 1908. — Detention of Croat«. 

Large circle. Present, Wombdgu and lUama from Wom- 
bugu’s. Plaintiff from Wombdgu’s district sued defendant from 
^ district of Chief Hen'ge, whom he alleged ha d detained two goats, 
defendant s property ; claimed ten goats in compensation. 

Defendant was present, and tn o others from Hen'ge’s district 

whether in an official character, or as friends only, did not 
transpire. It appeared that plaintiff had placed a goat in the 
keeping of the defendant, where it had home three kids, making 
four goats in all. Plaintiff had resumed two goats and claimed 
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remainder Discussion in court Later, defendant confessed to 
friend privately, had two goats still in Ins possession , friend 
returned to court, plaintiff remaining alone Judgment- 
Defendant to pay up two goats 

Jan 4, 1908 — Trespass 

Case tried before Wombugu Dispute between a small 
boy and young man The boy stated the young man had 
entered his shamba m quest of firewood The man accused 
the boy of insulting him Boy condemned to pay the 
goat 

(In answer to a ‘question — “ the boy’s shamba, or his 
mother’s shamba, are all the same thing ”) 

At Chi^ Mungo’s 

Jan 11, 1908 — Breach of Promise of Marriage 

Small court Present, one one elder, and young 

men cognisant of the affair, to ratify return of goats to young 
man by father of girl who had changed her mind, and docliu<?d 
to fulfil engagement of mamage 


Before Chief Ka nd ni 

Breach of Promise of Marriage 

Case referred to Karun on circuit by ciders of distnot con 
cemed A girl had refused to fulfil her contract of mamage* 
and the goats could not bo returned, for thej had been eaten 
her father is dead Judgment — She must marry the smtor, 

Tnt4L BY OnuEU, (AIu ma) 

Trial by ordeal finds place among the Kikuyu It «■* 
generally the affair of tlio Medicine "Man, but eometimes w 

{ 
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superintemleil by tbc cldcra. Tlic follo\nng are some of the 
meUiodB by wliicli guilt or innocence are decided 

Medicine is made and placed on the eyclida of both plaintiff 
and defendant ; if it remains and hurts the man ho is guilty, 
if it falls doTni ho is innocent 

The Mcdici no-Man mahes a knifo red hot in the firo and 
touches first the tongue and then the foot of both parties ; if 
it does not bum, the man is innocent ; it “ cannot bum both.” 

The Medicino-Man puts hot ash into boiling Avatcr, vhich 
has to be removed by the suspected person. In the particular 
mstauce reported the flesh came off the arm, therefore the 
man Vi as guilty. * 

The foUoiving account uas given by a nativo eye-witness. 
A death had occurred where poison was suspected. The 
persons whoso ^ilt -w as possible w ero ranged m a row ; tlio 
Medicine-^ilan Tvent down anoint mg their nostnls with medi- 
cme ; then he took a small animal (not a rat) and held it to 
the nostnls of each in turn Three were bitten, and these 
bad to go through a second ordeal Tliey brought a sheep, 
which was killed and eaten , jf they were guilty, God would 
kill them in a month In this case they did not die, but 
suspicion was apparently not removed, as it was generally 
said that one had committed the enme 

The elders arrange a forced trial by ordeal of mixing the 
unne of the two parties, which both drink The guilty one 
will die in a month ; if neither die, “ both have told lies.” 

The following instance of such a trial was intnessed by 
myself m Apnl 1908, on the spare land adfoimng, the viUaqp 
of the Chief Wombugu A preliminary trial took place, the 
plaintiff and defendant being present, and all sorts of persons, 
young and old, also the chief himself. A father accused an 
old man of having lolled his son by witchcraft by means of 
puttmg sticks m his path, and also of having done to death 
other people in the same village. The accused demanded 
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why, if ho was held to have done it, he had not been seized ^ 
The plaintiff answered that he had been advised to do so, 
but had hesitated to comply “If,” he argued, “the accused 
has done no harm, why did he say some time ago, ‘Your 
village will come to naught * ^ ” Both plamtiff and de 
fendant stood up to speak, the father armed with spear and 
sword and brandishing his club , aU were much in earnest 
The line taken by the fnends of the accused was academic 
and non committal “ He had,” they said, " not taken 
iJieir sheep, but as to this affair they did not knou the truth 
about it, and hoped that lies would not be told If a goat 
dies it 13 nothing, if a itfan dies it is a great deal They trusted 
that the case would go to the ordeal ” The defendant and 
his fnends, therefore, retired and consulted on this suggestion, 
the result, to accede to it, being apparently a foregone con- 
clusion A native onlooker informed me that the guilt of 
the accused was Imoivn, because an accomplice, who went 
with him to buy the medicine, and had assisted in storing 
it in a tree, and also later m putting it m the path of the 
deceased, had subsequently confessed Tlio evil doer m ould, 
he explained, in old days have been killed on the spot, now 
they were " afraid of the White Men ” 

The inquiry -nas held in the morning, the ordeal was 
deferred till about three o’clock in the afternoon It took 
place On a piece of sloping ground which formed a natural 
amphitheatre In the middle crouched the accused man 
Hound lus neck lie wore a rough collar of grass or sticks put 
there by the Medicine Man, and across lus shoulders was 
a small female sheep , the legs were held at first with the left 
hand, the head with the right Two sticks had been placed 
through the neck, tho skin ot whicli had apparently been 
cut eo that the flesh protruded Tins raw flesh he procecdetl 
to bite ofl and do%our, spitting out some on the grass and 
protesting lus innocence in a loud ^olco between tbo mouth* 


r 
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fuU. Tho onlookers interpolated remarks ’ from time to 
time, aucli as t “If ho has done no harm, why did people dio 
when ho came near the village ? ’’ Half-way through tlio 
ordeal he turned tho sheep on its other side, so that its tail 
was at his right hand. Through tho root of this two sticks 
had in tho same way been placed so that tho intestines 
obtruded. Tins be again ate in tho same manner. The 
father of the alleged victim took, so far as could be seen, 
no part in the affair. The whole proceeding lasted about 
twenty minutes or half an hour. The man then took off tho 
sheep, broke the collar round his neck, jfhich ho throw away, 
ate two pieces of potato, and later, sugar cane. One of 
tho spectators called out that “ the accused must never 
again bo called a poisoner, for he had partaken of ordeal very 
severe,” Three men were told off to watch that he did not 
have recourse to a Mcdicine-Man for purification and thus 
defeat the ends o£ justice. As we wore at tho time on the 
way to the coast it is impossible to state whether or not ho 
established his innocence by triumphantly surviving the 
effects of the ” ordeal very severe.” 


CODES OP JUSTICE 


For personal injury penalties are exacted as follows. The 
particulars were collected from three districts. 



District 1. 

District 2. 

District 3. 

Kfltiog (a) Man 

120 goats, 1 cow . 

100 goats and 0 
mills goats. 

100 goats and 
0 sheep. 

„ (6) Woman . 

30 „ 

40 goats C sheep. 

30 goats. 

loss of Arm . . 

40 to CO goats. 

40 „ 

50 „ 

•• leg 

40 „ GO „ 

BO „ 


„ eye 

40 „ GO 

30 

10 goats. 

„ Imeo . . 


40 „ 

„ foot 


40 

, 

M finger (whole) 


30 „ 

50 goats. 

„ „ («icU }omt) 10 goals. 

10 

10 . 
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Except m case of murder, the penalty is the same whether 
the injury is to man or woman 

Where two forfeits are mentioned, the additional ammals 
are the fee to be paid to the elders 

Theji 

District I — For 1 goat sto en, repayment 2 or 3 goats 
For 2 goats „ ,, 3 goats 

If goat 13 not pat with herd, bat tilled and eaten, fine 10 goats 
District 2 — For 1 goat stolen repayment 4 goats and 1 sheep for elders. 

For 10 goats „ „ 20 „ „ „ », » 

For stealing r , 3 ,, for man. 

honey from^ „ I , „ woman 

bee box t „ I , „ child 

District 3 — F or each goat stolen, repayment 10 goats 
District 4 — 1 goat stolen, repayment 13 goats 
1 ox ,, ,, 4 oxen 

Honey „ „ 10 goats for man , 3 goats for woman, 

boy, or very old man. 

Persistent TTiejt 

If no possessions, first time if hungry is fined one sheep tor the 
elders to eat Second offence, banished. If caught egam, 
burnt ahve with grass round neck 
If a man proves an mcorrigible thief, ell be has is taken and 1 9 
IS “ killed at night like a sheep,” or a man is given a sheep to 
go behind and stab him with a spear 

District 1 — Information from ITjirge, son of Chief Hung^ 

2 „ Wamiheu, brother of Chief Wombfigo- 

„ 3 „ ,, Karinja Cburt interpreter at hi yen 

» 4 ,, , Chief Karuri. 

The code with regard to seduction has been already dealt 
'mth t 

For abuse of a child, the culprit is said to bo soterely 
beaten with a club, fined twenty goats and sent out of th® 
country, besides, it was added, “the deed may be seen by the 
N’goma, and ho will become sick and die ” The procedure 
with regard to divorce depends on whether a woman bos, or 
ICO. 


District 4 — 

Distnct 2 — 
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lias not borne a child If ^ho lias become or is about to become 
a mother, the refund of the marnage price cannot bo ashed for 
under any circumstances , pumsUment u bestoued for wrong- 
doing bj a severe beating, and if slie continues in her tvil 
courses the husband maj theoretically tdll her “ to go away ” , 
practically, owing to the value of women, it is doubtful if this 
last IS ever done 

Tlio habihty of the co-respondent in this ct^o was not 
clear If, however, a wife who has proved unfaithful has 
not home a child, the father collects the elders, as many 
possibly as fiv e or six, and they go to the co respondent, 
who gives them court fees m the shape of a sheep, which 
they eat and retire to their homes, while the accused prepares 
n’johi The next day the efdcrs ogam appear, drink the 
n’johi, and the co respondent flays up ten goats and one 
sheep, which are taken to the father The procedure tlicn 
vanes according to whether the husband does or docs not 
•wish to keep the wife If he desires to retain her, the father 
passes on to him five of the goats and the wife takes back 
a sheep as a trespass offenng 

If the wife 13 to be returned as an unsatisfactory bargain, 
the father keeps all the goats paid by the co respondent 
pays hack the raarli to the husband and she can be sold again 
A woman who does not like her husband can return to 
her father, and if she wishes to go her husband w^U not attempt 
to keep her If there has been no child the marh will he ro 
turned, and she can become another man s wife If there 19 
a child the husband will keep it, and she cannot be marned 
agam Wives are never sold by their husbands 
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l»s sen ice, cntnistmg the three sheep to a friend, and during 
the owner’s absence they were stolen It was explained bj 
the natives tliat in the old days Kardnja w ould under these 
circumstances, ha\c gone to the Kidma, and they would have 
confciT 6 d much and got back the sheep , now he would come 
to the master and ask for a letter to the Government officia 
at Fort Hall (the capital of the province) What did os a 
matter of fact, happen, was that the boy went and told three 
Kioma, but the great clnef Kanin happemng to come 
round at the time, the matter was laid before lum, and the 


sheep, I hcliovo, duly reco\ ered 

The present and avowed object of the East Afncan Judici 
irj IS to suppress native justice altogether as derogatoiy 
to the dignity of the British courts Even allowung for all 
the imperfections of primitive methods this shows a point 
of view at wluch it is hard to arnve 

It 13 of course desirable that a nght of access and appeal 
should he to the English courts, and that they should have 
the final word in grave cases but for a white magistrate to 
spend his time, except in the last resort endeavouring to 
recover three ICikuyu sheep seems both waste of energy an 
also most undesirable 

Kot only has the native access to information impossib e 
to hi3 superiors but it is also extremely doubtful whether 
amongst an uncivilised people the methods of a w hite man s 
court are always conducive to the ends of justice The effect 


on the native zmnd of a culprit whose guilt is well known 
let off because of some techmeal flaw in the evidence is 
disastrous to a degree 

An English official is allowed to admimster justice accord 
ing to native custom when he deems it desirable but it by 
no means follows that he is in a position to appreciate w hat 
that custom is Kor are his ideas of * making the punishment 
fit the enme ” necessanly more successful 
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‘ Theoretically also it is an obvious absurdity to speak of 
raising the natives and at the same time deprive them of 
the best means of education, namely, sclf-govemment. This 
cornea vrith a peculiarly bad grace from a people who are 
fond ol pointing to their own primitive government as con- 
taining the germ of future greatness, at a time when its methods 
can have been little if at all less crude than those found 
amongst the Akikuyu of to-day, 

Since writing the above I am informed by a high official 
from Nigeria that the practice* m that colony is for the 
English Government to depute a native to he present at nati%'o 
trials who has sufficient knowledge of English to make brief 
notes of the same for the benefit of the authorities- The 
British official also attends from time to time at the native 
courts in his district. This pr&ctico might be commended 
to East Africa. 
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KrricACY or KiKtlyu justice 


Tlio question naturnll^ occurs how far Mcro, or ore, the 
Iviku^u methods of go\crnment successful in tho detection 
of enmo mid tho presen ation of order. Little enmo probably 
goes unknown m n small and stationarj’ community, and 
information is enroumged b> a substantial prc«cnt being 
due to tho informer from tho injured partj . Public opinion, 
as expressed by tho elders, moat likely docs not go farvrong 
when it fixes on tho cnminal, although it maj’ scarcely be 
guided b> stnet rules of evidence In addition to this there 
13 a curious and childlike impulse to confess on tho part o 
the guilty person, which appears strongly m the record of 


Tlio following forces tena for order and the carrying out 
of tho decision of tho elders Firstly , the power of public 

opinion behind them and of custom , secondly, the responsi- 
bility of the family (dealt with more fully m considering the 
subject of clans) , and in the lost resort, what may be best 
described, though it deserves a better name, as lynch la'''' 
Tins 13 showTi m tho fate of persistent thieves and murderers 
at the hands of an aggrieved populace 

On the other hand, tho court fees are no doubt a serious 
drawback in the case of the less wealthy suitors It has been 
seen that half a debt may go in tho costs of its recovery , an 
in a prolonged case tho plaintiff and defendant have not o y 
to pay up their original fees of one sheep each for the elders, 
but are called upon to repeat their donation at interva s 
while the tnal lasts 

Cases must also have occurred where the criminal or 
criminals were too strong for the local powers of justice, or 
the powers were themselves imphcated One such instance 
w as volunteered and it can hardly have been umque Munge s 
son related that when he was about six years old there was- 
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& coMpiracy of old men to kill Fome rich neighbours, against 
■vvhom they had no grievance, because they svanted their 
goods. Tlio victims were killed witli the epcar and tlicir 
goats taken. If his father had interfered he would liave 
been told they were no relations of his. The ftory was, 
howov’cr, told in a w'ay that showed it had made nri impression 
on the child’s mind as something out of the ordinarj* nm. 

Private justice and feud can never bo wholly eliminated 
in uncivilised community, and it has been seen to bo threatened 
in the foregoing murder trial; but as far as a stranger can 
gather, the idea of revenge is, as a rule, foreign to the Kik63’u 
temperament. It would alwaj's bo a great deal more import- 
ant to obtain the dead man’s irer^ild than to reck corjioral 
vengeance on his murderer.* “WTiat w’ould happen,” wn*« 
asked, “if the relations of a mufdcred man wished to fight 1 ” 
“Tlie old men w'ould say,” was the answer, “do not fight, 
make a shauri.” “But if a son killed the slayer of his 
father ? ” “ Then the old men ■would say t%vo men are dead, 

the affair is at an end.” 

’The state of affairs was probably more or less accurately 
summed up by one native. “ Some people,” he said, “ re- 
gretted the old days, ho did not. Then, if you suffered wrong 
and were strong, you righted yourself ; if you were rich j^ou 
paid for justice, but if you "were weak and poor there "nas 
no redress.” 

Since the British occupation, justice for natives is of course 
also administered in the English courts, and here again, even 
. more than in the grow’ing power of the chief, lies the tendency 
to destroy local administration. The folloiving little story 
shows the state of affairs. An M’kikfiyu named Ka-rdn-ja, 
■who had pre-viously been \vith my husband, went during his 
absence in England into service in Nairobi. There ho made 
enough money to buy two sheep, one of which gave birth 
to a lamb. When his old master returned he came back to 
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liw service, ontnisting tlio tliree sliecp to a friend, and daring 
tho owner’s absence they were stolen It was explained by 
the natives tlmt in the old dojs Knrdnja viould, under the*© 
circumstances, have gone to the lOAma, and they would have 
conferred much and got back the sheep; now ho v\onld como 
to the master and ask for a letter to the Government official 
nt Tort Hall (the capital of the province) What did, as a 
matter of fact, happen, was that the boy went and told three 
KiAma, but the groat chief Ivanin hnppcmng to como 
round at tho time, the matter v^as laid before him, and tho 
wJiecp, I behovo, tluly rccov ered 

Iho present and avov\cd object of tho East Afncan Judici 
ary la to suppress native justice altogether as derogatory 
to tho digmtj of tho British courts Even allowing for all 
the impcrfcctioas of primitive methods, this shows a point 
of view at which it is hard to arrive 

It IS of course desirahlo that a right of access and appeal 
should ho to tho English courts, and that they should have 
tho final word in grave cases, but for a white magistrate to 
spend Ills time, except in tho last resort, endeavounng to 
recover three Ivikti3ru slicop, seems both waste of energy and 
also most undesirable 

Not only has tho native access to information impossible 
to his superiors, but it is olso extremely doubtful whether 
amongst an uncivilised people the methods of a white man s 
court are always conducive to the ends of justice The effect 
on the native mind of a culprit whose guilt is well known, 
let off because of some techmeal flaw in the evidence, is 
disastrous to a degree 

An English official is allowed to administer justice accord 
mg to native custom when he deems it desirable, but it by 
no means follows that he is in a position to appreciate what 
that custom 13 "Not are his ideas of “ making the pumshment 
fit the crime ” necessarily more successful 
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* Theoretically also it is an obvious absurdity to speak of 
raising the natives and at the same time deprive them of 
the best means oE education, namely, seU-govemment. Tills 
comes with a peculiarly bad grace from a people who are 
fond of pointing to their own primitive government ns con- 
taining the germ of future greatness, at a time w hen its methods 
can have been little if at all less crude than those found 
amongst the Akikuyu of to-day. ‘ 

Since writing the above I am informed by a bigh ofTtcinl 
from Nigeria that the practice' m that colony is for the 
English Government to depute a native to be present at native 
trials who has sufTicient knowledge of English to make brief 
notes of the same for the benefit of the authorities. The 
British official also attends from time to time at the native 
courts in his district. This pr&ctico might bo commended 
to East Africa. 
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** Tew wliO tcill give their minds to master the geiteral prineijiles of satage 
rtlJjrion tcill ever a'/ain tJiinfc il riiictilotw or tlic tnouleilje of it ruptrfixunis to 
' the rest of manlind .'* — 



PART III 

RELIGION 

CONCEPTION OF THE DEITY 

It is, it need htttdly bo said, a most difficult task to crystallise 
in writing any human conception of that mysterious Power 
or Personality which transcends naturTll forces. It is said 
that the majority of Englishmen would find it impossible 
intelligently to define their religious belief, and the difficulties 
are^ naturally, even greater for the uncivilised mind. Error, 
too, often creeps in through the mere act of formulating in 
words ideas, which are themselves, it may be, entirely undefined. 
The story of what the AMkayu believe and think with regard 
to supernatural powers in this life, and existence after death, 
has been told, when feasible, in their own words. Special care 
has been taken to disentangle as far as possible such concep- 
tions from any that may have been derived from the influence 
of Christianity, where it is at all possible that the two may 
have come in contact. Until the last few years their natural 
religion was quite uncontaminated. 

We were riding home one evening with a particularly 
glorious sunset lighting up the summit of Mount K^nya, which 
rose above a belt of golden cloud, when our friend Wa-ma-heu 
volunteered, “God (N’gail lives on Kenya.. The Swahilis 
(Mohammedans) and the missionaries say that he lives in the 
sky, but they are wrong. He has no father nor mother, nor 
wife nor children •, he is all alone.” In answer to a question, 
" Ho has no messengers (‘ askaris ’) ; he does all his o^vn work.” 
‘ Another time ho told us, “ God does not eat. He is neither a 
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child nor an old man ho istho same to dayas he was yesterday 
Asked, “Do the missionaries say all tins ? ’’ Tlio onsMcr was 
“The Akikuyii know it before Tlio missionaries say there 
isono God but I think the^ are ivrong This one is the white 
God , the God of the l^fasal is the black God The God of 
tho Sw ahih ^vould bo the black God " “ And the God of the 
Akam ba ? ’ “ Ho would, I think, bo tho same ns that of the 

Akikhyu for the old men say that they are all ono people 
Tho term usually employed in speaking of tho Deity (N gai) 
13 of Slasal origin In solemn sacnfico ho is addressed as 
'Mwi nin yu ga or “Possessor of Whiteness ’ with whwh it 
13 interesting to compare tho IvikAyu name for K^nya 
Ki n nyd ga, meaning * Place of Whiteness ” 

Tho Being thus described ^s not visible to the ordinary 
mortal eye The reply recen cd to a query as to whether the 
‘ ghosts of the dead (N*go ma) could ever bo seen ” was 
No they are hlio God ‘ but the sun the moon hghtnmg 
and rain are all in a sense worshipped as manifestations of the 
great Power a conception apparently not dissimilar to that 
of the poet when he sings of One 

Whose robe la the I ght Whose canopy space. 

The prayer of a Medicine Man when he invokes Divine aid 
13 addressed to God the Sun or Kenya as ‘ all the same thing 
In the same manner Gods dwelhng is localised m differen 
places more especially on K^nya but also on Kinangop 
known to the Kikuyu as Ny an da rou and m sacred trees 
The God is one and the same but the Ifkikuyu who has no 
* temples made with hands ” turns for worship to the neares 
object of reverence probably in much the same way as an 
ordinary Christian regards a sacred building as the House 
of God * 

This God hears and answers prayer To a question 
carefully worded as to the attitude of the Deity to men t o 
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rather stnUng answer was received, “God !ove^ eserj* one. 
but i! people arc poor, or i( a wnmor hui wife and child, 
then he Bays, God does not lov o him “ Tins boy, to the best 
of mj belief, had had no intercourse witli mi*^uonanes 
Another 'M’kihuyu gave expres'^ion to the same idea hefon 
Clinstian missions Ind ever been heard of “God,“ ht 
said, “was a God of love, but tho«e wlio disobeyed him, he 
punished b> famine, disease, and death “ 

The Akikhjoi turn to God in time of drought or great 
distress, but the ordinary ills of life are usunllj ascribed to 
the action of the spirits of the departed, and arc to bo dealt 
with accordingly 

The Supreme Being is wooed rather than propitiated bj 
sacrifice No religious scmcc could well convey a more 
awe-inspinng sense of the nearness of the Creator than the 
Kikuyu sacnfice, hereafter described, performed as it was 
m direct communion with nature The best which man 
possessed was, in this case, neither building, nor music, nor ort, 
but the beast of the flock, and it was most reverently ofTered 
for Divine acceptance Presents to God establish a claim 
in return, and prajcrs ate of course for temporal blessings 
A brief and delightfully typical one was as follows “O God 
my Bather, give me goats, give mo sheep, give mo children, 
that I may bo rich, O God my Pather ” 

Kikfiyu rehgion has two sides, both resting on the same 
foundation, the belief m N’gai Prom ono aspect it may bo 
said to bo State estabhshed, or rather that Church and State 
are identical The right to officiate m the most solemn 
service, the sacnfice to N’gai, devolves on the Elders and 
acting officials, and is conferred by rank in the State 

On the other side are a body of Medicine Jlen who are 
considered to be endow ed with powers beyond the ordinary, 
but such powers are held to be denved from N’gai, and 
exercised through his assistance 
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Tho performance of certain such as ceremonial 

punfiCAtion and tnol by ordeal, fall under some circumstances 
to tho Elders, and in others to the Jfedicino-Man The 
Mcdicme-Man takes no part in instniction other than pro- 
fessional, and has nothing to do \Mth tho teaching of morahtyi 
'nhich falls on tho parents and Elders 

Speculation is idle and •words no doubt %ain ivhere there 
are, and can bo, no sutficient data Tho impression, however, 
left on tho mind of a beholder was, that if such a thing ^ 
priority can bo said to exist at all, what has been called t e 
State aspect of religion is probably a development of patn 
archal religion, and as such tho simpler and earlier It 
quite concei%ablo that even at tho present stage a body o 
clover Jledicmo-SIcn might greatly extend their claims an 
powers at the expense of tho§o of the Elders 

On one occasion only a dance before an image was wit 
nessed This has been already described (see pp 108, 188) 

It 13 diilicult to say how far it was of a religious character 
and ^vlth what precise sentiments the figure was regarde 
Another image is also made, which is connected in some wa> 
with praying for rain, PI Ixxxi 



SACRIFICE TO GOD (N’GAI) 

I' HAX> for some time discussed with my fncnd the chief 
Mung6 my desire to oiler a sacrifice to N’gai m the orthodox 
Kikuyu fashion In Tebruary 1008, I accordingly sent 
word beforehand to request that an excellent sheep should 
be found, and all bo m readiness on a day when I proposed 
coming to hia village This I found on, my arrival had been 
accomplished It was a ram with a white face, and its ears 
had not been sht all these points being essential in a sheep 
for sacrifice, as I previously was^aw are 

On the day appomted for the ceremony the site was first 
decided on It was situated on a rounded hilltop, wnth views 
extending to Mount Kinangop and the Range of Aberdare on 
the one hand, and, on the other, to the snow clad mass of 
K6nya To the south, a sea of hills gradually merged into 
the plains of the Kam' ha country , whilst to the north the 
downs of Lei ki pi a, the land of the pastoral Masai, blended 
into the waterless country of the Ren di h 

A tree of the sacred kind was selected," though only a 
saplmg, possibly because our tents had previously been pitched 
tinder the shade of the ancestral tree of sacrifice It was 
snhseqnently explained that this young tree would always 
henceforth he sacred and never cut down Those taking 
part m tho ceremony in varying degree, in addition to Sfungd 
and myself, were the three official ranks, N’ja ma, Ki a ma, 
and Mor an' ja, and certain old men who were designated as 
belonging to the generation M’wan' gi, and who apparently 
» W s R. 

* Mu gu mu, A form of ficus, otherwise known as mfiti mfigi, or sacroa tree 

(SCO w 
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tree hy one o5 the the remainder retiring into the 

shade at a short distance, and talcing no part in the work. 

All the 15’jdma and Mung6 then gathered together round 
- the tree ; Mung6 stood wth his face to the west, the assistant 
n*ith his face to the east. Mung6 uttered a prayer, verse hy 
verso, and at the end of each verso poured a small quantity 
of n’johi over the top of tho tree and down its trunk. As ho 
did so tho others repeated the responses, and the assistant then 
went through tho same procedure. During the prayer all 
stood with their hands held aloft. 

The following is a translation of Jlung^’s prayer:* — 

“O God, accept this n’johi, for the white man has come 
to my homestead. If tho white man becomes ill let him not 
be very ill nor his wife. The, w'hite man has come from 
his home through the waters ; he is a good man ; the people 
who work for him he treats well; let them not argue with 
him. If the w’hite man and his wife get ill, let them not be 
very ill, because I and the white man unite in a sacrifice to 
you. Xiet him not die, because to you we sacrifice an ex- 
cellent fat ram. The white man has come from afar to 
us, and has made an agreement with me to sacrifice to you. 
Wherever he may go let him not be very ill, because he is 
good and is exceedingly well-off, and I also am good and rich, 
and I and the white man are even as of one mother. God, 
a big sheep have I dedicated. The white man and his wife 
and I and my people go to sacrifice a sheep at the foot of a 
tre^a most valuable sheep. Let me not be very ill, for I 
bavo taught him how to sacrifice to you even as an Jl’ldlcdyu,” 


- , The branches previously gathered were then brought, and 
the sheep spread on its back and suffocated. The carcase 


» Tins -wss otlMned by anbseqnenUy jaduciog tbe diiet to repeat his 
into a phonograph, and then hsTing it translated. 


prayer 
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was placed on a man’s knee in a resting attitude, with its 
chest over the sacred branches, so that no blood should drop 
to the ground , an incision was made down the neck as far as 
the breast bone One of the operators next blew down the 
sheep’s nostrils, and then the windpipe and great vessels were 
tied Mung6 then drove his knife into its heart, and the 
blood was collected in a calabash 

The animal was now flayed, but the linear incision le t 
an oval patch of skin attached to the breastbone The carca-’C 
was carefully eviscerated and all the organs retained 
undigested food w as thrown away A long strip of iat was 
carefully prepared to 'wrap round the tree, and a small quantity 
of fat enclosed in a leaf The bulk of the fat and this 
piece m the leaf were put aside m the skin Portions of the 
fat, the kidneys, and the heart were next cut up and mixed 
with the blood in the calabash, the clot being squeezed 
through the hands A part of the contents of this calaba^ 
was then placed m the stomach, which was skewered and tie 
The remainder was put in the ileum and secured in the 
way, thus making a couple of haggis or black puddings 
rectum and its contents were tied, and carefully preserve 
The eyes were removed from the orbit, great care being ta en 
not to break them 

A big fire was made and allowed to burn dovui, and a 
gnd of the usual pattern erected over the embers The mca 
was thus cooked, the head being roasted first and the lower 
jaw removed At this stage my -wife, who had so far been 
made welcome, was given a discreet hint to retire, as women 
are not permitted by custom to see men eat meat 

When the meat was ready it was earned to the precinc s 
of the sacred tree and laid on the boughs The company 
took thoir places m three groups Adjoimng the tree were 
Munge, mjself, four N’j&ma and two Jl’uan'gJ , all of t cso 
oommmucated by partaking of the meat, except ono of t 
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Sliowing ment offerings left it tlie foot of the e-icrecl tree niiJ reiinins of the wood 
emplojeJ The point of the nrrow tndtentes the «tnp of fit. 
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■N’jama.’ Under another tree %\as a group of Kuma, of 
whom two partook of the «acred feast, the others did not. 
Beneath a third tree Bat the Moran'ja ; they consumed n’lohi, 
but no meat. Mungo first wrapped the gtrip of fat, which had 
been preserved, round the root of the tree then, before begin- 
ning the feast, he took a joint, tore pieces from it w ith ids teeth, 
spat them on the ground, spitting also into Ills left bo^om. 
Ho auhsequcntly placctl a junk of meat at the foot of the tree, 
and I did the same. Offering having thus been made to Gotl, 
two joints were pickc<l out and Bent to tlio Ki&ma under the 
other tree, and all Bclected pieces for themselves. The morsels 
were held with the teeth, and cut witli the sword or knife. 
All eating was done very slowly. Each man, as he ate, placed 
from time to time tit-hits on*a pile in front of him beneath 
the tree ; these were the offerings made to God, and tlio 
xcraains of the joint were finally added to them. Finding the 
haU'Cookcd meat somewhat unappetising and exceedingly 
tough, my own pile of dedicated morsels was considerably 
larger than that of my fellow'- worshippers. Tlio tw’o black 
puddings contained in the stomach and ileum w ero dealt w'ith 
last of all ; one was gnawed whole, the other divided into 
two pieces. The bulk of the fat mcanw'hilo had been rendered 
down, and the solid portion of it was al<»o added to the pile 
of consecrated me^t. One half of the second pudding was 
then placed on the south of the tree. The penis of tho ram 
was laid to the north, the tip of tho tail to tho west, and tho 
head to the cast. Tho head was first placed to tho w'est, but 
, tlua being observed by Mung6, ho corrected it, and sovorely re- 
primanded those responsible. The shank hones were gnaw'cd 
pro forma, and tho thigh hones and other long bones split 
W'ith a sw'ord, and placed under the tree. 

When tho last remains of the sacrifice had been disposed 

• bt manUl relations tbo toUowiog 


30 
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of, all rose to their feet, and held both hands aloft Munge, 
facing west, took the liquid fat, and poured some m smaU 
quantities over and down the tree, between each outpounng 
offering a prayer The assistant, who stood facing east, an 
myself, standing next to Munge, followed suit Immediately 
the last of the fat was fimshed all lowered their arms an 
hurst into song Meanwhile the heavens, which early m t & 
day were blue and clear, had been gromng black vnth gather 
mg clouds, and 3ust as the ceremony concluded, these broke 
in hghtmng and thunder, bnngmg with them, as God’s answer 
to our prayers, the much needed ram The participan s 
once more formed m order, and recessed m the drenchmg 
storm, singing a hymn, and leaving their gifts at the altar 
The ceremony concluded at ^ 30, having lasted in all ve- 
hours ' 

The following description of a sacrifice was given ° 
the occasion of my first visit to Kikuyu It differs from t a 
which I witnessed, hut the account was given with grea 
detail, and I think it will prove accurate when verified 

The ceremony was described as taking place at midnig 
After the sheep is kiUed. the black puddmg is, it vas sai . 
cooked first, and the principal old man takes it and procee 
with it to the foot of the sacred tree , at the same time i 
takes v'lth him a small calabash of gruel now places tb 

meat offering on the ground, and pours Out the gruel aroun 
and then retires a short way into the darkness Is 
has seen the fire being made in his grove, and watch ^ 
preparation of the sheep, now descends from heaven into i 
tree, and, when the old man places the offenng on the groun 
and retires then does God. hkc one of the semi sacma 
monkeys. Swing himself doim the tree, eat up the foo , a 
climb back again into its depths, where he may o 
moving amongst the branches 

The old man, after a discreet interval, returns to the t 
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iind ma^jcs Wa prayer to N’gat, and seeks direction as to 
future action. For thia purpose ho places his car against the 
tree-trunk. N’gai having partaken of tlio offering, is pleased, 
and, from amongst the branches high up, replies in sucli a way 
that his uords are conducted through the tree-trunk, ns it wore 
through a stethoscope, to the ear of his servant at the foot of 
the tree. The old man then returns to the fire nnd^to his 
assistants, and reports that has duly partakeii of the 

Bacrifice, and has given certain instructions. Tlic flcsli on the 
gridiron is then eaten by the assembled party, and the pro- 
ceedings are at an end. For a woman or child, or any but 
the elect, even accidentally, to" witness this ceremony, the 
penalty is death. . 


The CEnEMONiAL Dkinkinq of Native Beer (N’jdm) 
AFTER Sacrifice to God (N’oAf) 


The correct sequel to the solemn sacriGco to God is a 
gathering o£ those concerned two days later for the drinking 
of n’johi ; this also is a rehgious rite The intervening day is 
occupied by the manufacture of the drink. When, in response 
to a summons, I ^ arrived at the homestead of Mungc, I 
found the compaijy already gathered inside one of the huts, 
and some of the women of the estabhshment assembled out- 
side under the eaves. Only the faintest glimmerings of light 
penetrated within the hut, and it was barely possible to dis- 
tinguish, even in outline, the circle of worshippers. Perfect 
silence and order reigned, while out of the darkness one voice 
after another arose in prayer. Amongst those who took part 
were Mung^, the headman of the N’jdma, and one of the 
Kidma The company responded at intervals, “N’ga-na” 


and I ^a3 thewforo tho only x^lute participant, being made m all respects MelcomS 
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(Amon), ftnd “ S&-i ! SA*i 1 ” (Hear, hear I). The gathering; 
in this way resembled precisely n dissenting prayer-meeting. 
Tlio n’j6hi, contained in n metal enp, was passed around, 
given to mo to drink, and to my Kikujm attendant, and 
sent to tho women without. 

At this stage wo all adjourned outside and sat under the 
shado of another hut in tho compound ; there ^^cre then 
present six N’j&ma, two Kidma, ono Moran'ja, tho chieftain 
Mungd, and mj^elf. It was not apparently necessary that 
the persons participating in this service should be absolutely 
identical with those who had taken part in tho sacrifice tuo 
days beforo. Tho leader of tho N^'ama poured out a drink 
offering, uttering a prayer, and letting a little of tlio liquor 
fall on tho ground at tho end rff each sentence. Jlore n’johi 
was drunk; tho wives were t called up, and I was specially 
requested to perform the ofEce of passing it to them. The 
vessel used for the liquor was first a horn and secondly a gourd. 

Tho prayers were, I was told, all to the same effect. 

“ That the clouds may give much rain, that our wives maybe 
fruitful, and no sickness may come near our children ; that our 
herds may was fat and increase, and that our goods may be 
many.” The same blessings were then courteously requested 
for the white man and his wife, and, with a perception of the 
situation which was almost pathetic, the pet^ion added, that 
the servants which they shall take unto them shall be filled 
with intelligence.” God was reminded that He had been given 
a sheep two days ago, and asked to grant these requests. 
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In addition to whit maj he de^cnbed as orthodoT religion, 
tlicrc oust over manv parts of German and Bntidi Ihist 
Afnca locil Bocictics of a «emi secret character Little w 
known with regard to their rites and ceremonies, hut it is 
certain that thej ha\c one point m common namelj, the 
worship of the snake In Karun’a ceuntrj there arc two 
such societies It hia been estimated that about half of 
the population are adherents of this cult, which is known 
as Aitwiki Anj outsider treating the subject with dis- 
respect 15 obliged to f9rfcit a sheep m default of w Inch ho is 
EC\ erely beaten and lus house burnt 

The worslup of the snake has been twice celebrated by n 
great festi\al dunng the generation which is now in raiddU 
life and known as 51 wan gi * Tlio first festival was held m 
1891 Treparation began for the second festival in September 
1903 Houses o£ the ordinary de^jcription. were built for the 
instruction of the neophytes m all directions around the 
homestead of the chief tainess Wan' go The preparations 
took two years “^very hut was m charge of a senior, whoso 
duty it was to instruct the neophytes in the mysteries In 
each of these temples w ere two horns, w Inch must bo those 
of the animal N’don go ru One of these horns was. userL 
daily dunng the two years’ course of instruction, the other 
horn was reserved for the final festival Some portion of 
every hut was sacred and any one inadvertently touching it 
was fined The part considered sacred was changed from time 
to time 

The snake, which is known ns N’da ma thi a lives m the 

* See 9 
*37 
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JIa thi-oy-a Ru cr, and h dosenbed ns ‘S cry big nnd long ’ 
]t is jn cbnrge of a mnn named JIu-thd-Ka At tbo time of 
Iho fcstivnl oxen, sbeep, nnd honey nro brotigbt to him, c\ety 
httlo district pro\ iding its share. A portion of these are 
dedicated to tlio snaho, tho rest is reserved by the custodian 
for his o\\ n use Tho honey is made into beer 

On tho daj of the sncnflco all of tho generation younger 
than tho M’wan'-gi, * e tho Jlii-i-nin'-gii, stay in their houses 
They must not look on their seniors Should a illuiningu 
accidentally meet a M’wan'gi, ho must instantly flee from him 
nnd hide A procession is formed to tlie abode of the snahe 
The sncnfice, which ‘consists of meat, bananas, beer, etc, 
IS placed in n goat trough,* and sent out on to tho water 
The boms nro blown when tllb snako is visible, and again 
when ho lias finished feeding Tliose who blow^ the horns 
nnd feed him nro held from bchmd to prevent their running 
away As soon as tho snake has become intoxicated, ono 
mnn pulls out its hairs {stc) these are used ns charms TIio 
ceremony concludes with singing Secrecy is maintained, 

“ because they say if we tell any man one word (about thi3 
affair) dying wo will surely die ” 

The festival seems to bo associated with tho rainy season 
and appearance of tho rainbow It is considered to ensnto 
plentiful ram, and to protect from various lU^ Tho connection 
existing in tho native mmd between the rambow and a snah^ 

13 shown in vanous folk tales ® 

Such IS the information, for which we are primarily in* 
debted to Mr McGregor, wbich w a were able to obtain witli 
regard to the worship of the snake It would no doubt bo 
possible by residing in the neighbourhood of the sacred snake 
itself, by becoming acquainted with those concerned, and by 
judicious inquiry, to discover much more This was in our 
own case impossible 

* Pi iVp ,6Ca ^ 
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The Akikuyn have a conception, vague but nevertheless 
existent, of spirit as distinct from body, and a personal sur- 
vival after death. Pr. .Tylor ' has felt it well to point out 
at some length that ;Europcan3 are apt to fall into error in 
‘ too readily assuming that natives arS without such ideas, 
while the fact may bo that they have not grasped the object 
at which their interrogator aiming. Our own experience 
was so much in point that it maj»bo worth quoting. One of us 
had been talking as simply as possible to one of our retainers 
of what white men thought of a future existence, ^vith the 
object, if possible, of eliciting his own views on the subject, but 
was met with bewildered astonishment on the part of our 
Kikuyu friend, “ How could a man,” he asked, “ live with 
God if he was dead, and his body in the grave ? ” The 
conclusion was jumped to that there was no answering 
chord to strike. The- same boy afterwards gave consider- 
able information, about the habits of N’go-ma, or the 
spirits of the dead. The right phraseology had not been hit 
upon. » 

To the Akikuyu the soul in life is the N’gor'o, or ego ; it 
^ is the expression of a man’s individuality, the breath of life. 
It is also used os spirit, and in a metaphorical sense as heart. 
Hence it is also applied to the will ; if a man suddenly stabs 
another on the road, it is said that “ it is his N’gor'o whichgbes 
Mjad.” The N’gor'o ceases to exist \dth the demise of the 
body, but it does not, according. to Ivikuyu ideas, depart 
* Scfl Pnm. CwK., vol i p. 418, cd. 1903, 
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during filcep nor trancM, nor cnn it leave the body during 
Mckncss before the moment of dcatli, 

A man’s spirit after death is termed N’gdma. Mr. 
McGregor considered that on the disintegration of the body 
the N’goma is set free. According to our information it w 
not till a man’s death that the Jf’goma comes into being. lo 
reply to a question, “ Where is my N’goma no«’ ? ” the ansn'er 
was received, “ It docs not exist,” 

N’gdraa %\ander about, but especially affect the locality 
of a man’s death, for instance, his hut, which is pecuh’arly 
unlucky to relatives. ” You can hear the spirits,” was one 
account ; they codm together from different places, and 
danco in the wilds and make a noise.” According to another 
account, “ Spirits make a whiariug sound, they do not say 
words.” A man’s ^\idow may bo ill, and the Mcdicine-Man 
says it is because the spirit needs the sacrifice of a sheep. 
Again, “The spirit of a dead man comes and talks’ to a man, 
say like me, and tells him that one A\ife has taken another 
wife’s shamba.” Asked, “ Do you ever see the spirits ? 
“No, they are like God.” Spirits cannot, in the Kikfiyu 
mind, be beaten, shut up and let out of holes, though such ideas 
exist at the coast. N’goma maybe bad or may be of neutral 
calibre, neither definitely good nor bad, but there is not neces- 
sarily any idea of future reward or punishment apportioned 
for conduct in this life. If a man has been ioad during his life 
his N’goma wanders about after death, doing harm, pos- 
sessing living persons, and requiring offerings to keep it quiet. 
Men fight shy of a bad man’s hut and fields after his death ; 
otherwise there is, it was said, no difference between the state 
of the good and bad. It seems to be thought that the rich 'will 
be'better off than the poor after death, but it could not be 
explained how or why. JThere is no glorification of the wamor 
as among the Masai. 

Almost every disease is caused by the action of a dis- 
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satisfied or malignant spirit; they act from without, but 
can also po-ses^ a man. The spirit of a father, it was ex- 
plained, who had died at Nairobi, might enter into a child 
at Nycri. The Medicine-Man Is called in, and interprets the 
spirit’s desires — usually the need of anoflering of fat. If the 
spirit of the departed is not satisfied, ho will torment at night, 
with strange noises, him who«o duty it U to make sacrifice, 
and will eventually drive him mad. The spirit of a murdered 
man needs particular consideration in these matters. 

Drink-offerings are made to the N’goma ns well as to 
N’gai. It is a little difficult at times to say for whom such 
sacrifices are intended. Possibly the distinction Ls not ala aya 
clear to the worshippers. Just, however, ns wo saj* Grace 
before meals, n well-brought-up M’kikuym spills a little of 
his drink before he takes any Ifimself. It is interesting to 
compare this with the custom referred to by Omar Klmyy&m 
when ho says ; 

“ And not a drop that from our cup wo throw 
- Tor earth to drink of, hut may Bteal below 

To quench the fire of anguish in eomo eye 
There hidden — far hcncath, and long ago *’ 

The N’g6ma is also at times invoked to work mischief. 
Thus the father of ^ boy who had become Christian, and who 
refused to conform to the rite of circumcision, declared his 
intention of going and sacrificing to tho spirit , that his son 
might go and dio immediately. There 13 also a modified 
♦ belief in tho transmigration of souls, for, in addition to the 
spirits wHch move about freely, there are eomo which have 
passed into particular forms of animal fife. Amongst theso 
is a certain caterpillar, ** ta-tu,” and if one appears in tho houso 
it is said that ” an N’goma has come.” A ta-tu caterpillar 
once crawled into the tent, a fat green object of about two 
inches long. There was such great energy shown on tho part 
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of the natives m immediately gettmg nd of it, that unfor- 
tunately we failed to secure the specimen 

Hyenas also contain N’goma If one of them comes 
inside the homestead and drops excrement, three or four o 
the Kiama of the distnct are sent for They kiU a 
its excrement with that of the hyena, and remove them o ^ 
The N’goma also reside in the hun gu or kite, and in eac an 
every one of these birds is a spirit Asked what would 
if one of them was killed, confidence seemed to 
there were plenty more into which the spint could 
are also superstitions^ connected mth the mongoose 
mg to some accounts this contains a spint, according ® ® ^ 
it does not, but means instead good luck, and that muc oo 
will come the way of the traveUer who meets one If a sua o 
appears in fields it is unlucky, and if one of any size crosses 
a man’s path on a journey, he will go back 

N’goma reside in the sacred Mu gd mu tree i 

often situated at a ford, and before crossing the n\ er a han u^ 
of grass should be placed m some crevice in its trunk, an 
little food and dnnk should be thrown on the ground core 
crossing a bridge men passing an elephant’s skuU a hanOi 
of leaves should be crammed into it i <» 

N’goma of some description can also inhabit a 
Such a spirit dwells m the fire, his eye i| all seeing, an 
observes each good and bad act If a man enters an 
hut in order to steal, the N'g6ma will spring out of tie ^ 
and suffocate him by placing liis hand over his mout ‘ 
nostrils, and the returning owner iviU find the would o u 
dead on the floor Retribution can only bo avoided by 
a sheep, splitting its chest open, and pouring out its uo< 

A spirit or spirits arc also said to administer justice v it i 
to another species of crime The N’gfima may see the 
and the offender become sick and die ^ 

i&M p 2”0 
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Wliether all these last forms of N’goma are definitely 
connected in the native mind 'with the ghosts of the dead, 
I am nnable to say. 

While some of the spints of the departed move about 
freely, and others have passed into animals, or possibly else- 
where, there is also a da elhng-place of the dead, ili-i-ri-niya 
Mi-hon go-i According to the description of one informant 
it resembles Hades m being the abode of the departed, irre- 
spective of moral or other considerations It is more especially 
looked upon as the residence of the dead of bygone generations, 
and IS a place from ahich spints cannot emerge, and where it 
13 dark, hnt nothing more could he extracted from this man 
about its locality or condition The question, Wlicn I die, 
shall I go to lli-i ri-mya 3 Ii kon-go i ^ ” was ansaered in the 
affirmative, but no information could bo gathered as to whetber 
that a ould or would not be immediately after death Further 
questions ehcited the very pertinent reply, “ Hoa can I, a 
living man, tell you about the dead ^ ” 

The foUoamg account a as, hoaevet, given by one of our 
native fnends danng a late vigil round the camp fire It 
shows not only the behef m an under-world, but that by some, 
nt any rate, the spirits who dwell there are considered to bo 
of a character other than beneficent The conversation 
dates from pre-missionary days " There is,” this young man 
said, ** no God of evil, but there is a dweUing place where live 
a vast number of bad spints, men, women, and children 
These possess many cattle, sheep, and goats It 13 tembly 
cold there, and its inhabitants have no clothes except a scrap 
of skin the size of the palm of the hand, which they place over 
their faces when they sleep To approach a fire is for them 
an absolute impo'^sibihtj ” These assertions he supported 

by the following somewhat singular tale , 

“ A friend of my brother’s w as once keeping guard at mght 
over Ins crops of maize w hich were then almost ripe He was 
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armed as usual with a spear and sword At one o’clock in 
the mormng he saw a porcupine doing ternble damage He 
threw his spear from a distance and transfixed it The porcu- 
pine retreated into the high grass and the man pursued it, for 
hi3 spear remained in the animal The porcupine u ent down 
a big burrow, and he followed The burrow extended an 
immense length Eventually it opened out, and the man found 
himself among the bad people, men, i 7 omen, and children 
They were in number like tlie grass He also saw many cattle, 
goats, and sheep, but it was very cold The bad people said 
to him, “ Why have you come here * ” and they seized hitn, 
bound his arms and Kept him many years One day, however, 

he saw a great hole at the foot of a big tree, so he made an 
excuse to retire, and went under the tree, and jumped into 
the hole and ran down it The bad people followed him The 
hole extended for an immense distance, going first up and 
then doivn, like a path across a mountainous country The 
man ran and ran till he came to a fire, and then the bad people 
could not seize him So he came back to the place u hero my 
brother hves And all the people came together, and he told 
them all these things that had happened to him I was then 
a small hoy I saw the man and heard his vords Tliree 
days from the time when he spoke he was dead ” 

It will be observed that m the first of the recorded folk 
talcs the heroine also descends to the nether m orld * 

* Pe« p. S1S7 
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W tnr.T; it lias been seen that the Aldkiiyu do not always 
consider that existence after death can bo affected by 
behaviour in this life, it would bo an entire error to suppose 
that they have no standard of conduct. They have, on the 
contrary, a very definite traditional code of morals inculcated 
by authority. This is shown by the following, received from 
three different Kikuyu sourct^fe. “ God lives on K6nya. He 
says, ‘ Thou shaft not strike thy father, thou shalt not strike 
thy mother.* These words were not said by the Medicino- 
klan, they were said by God a long time ago, my father told me. 

I was taught by my father not to steal, and his father before 
had taught him ; but some people have not been taught by 
God, and for them it is not wrong to steal.** The next testi- 
mony is to the same effect, “ God said, ‘ Thou shalt not kill 
a man with a spear.* He said to children like this boy (a child 
of some twelve years), ‘ Don’t disobey your mother.’ He said, 

* Don’t steal ; don’t say, I would like some one else’s things, 
like this tent ; nor* some one clse’s wife, like you ; that is very 
had.’ ” Question, “ Do .the missionaries say all this 1 ” 
Answer, “ They say half, hut their words are words of fool- 
ishness. These are the words my father taught me.” The 
third code is short and to the point, though the authority 
given is somewhat different. ” Do not kill, do not steal, do 
not take food out of other people’s fields. These are not the 
words of God, they are the words of the old men.” The pro- 
hibition to kill must be taken with reservations. The M’kikfiyu 
just quoted gave it as his opinion that it would be wroug to 
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murder a guest if he tv ere of his oim tribe, but not if ho •were o 
stranger On the other hand, if any stranger is attacked in 
your house, then his quarrel becomes your quarrel 

The injunction not to steal is obeyed, and the AkiLuyu are 
as a nation particularly honest The duty of respect for 
•^emors is also very fully regarded 

With regard to other virtues not in the accompanying hstj 
Truth teUing is not necessarily looked upon as an obligation 
The virtue of Hospitality is practised ns a duty, or by force 
of custom in the case of immediate relati\es and clansmen, 
anything beyond this is a matter of expediency only 

Europeans frequently comment on the gencrositj’ shown 
by the ALikuvu ns compared irith other African tribes in the 
suppbes of food voluntarily brought into the trai cllors’ camp 
This custom nses from mutUil oomcmcnce and the man who 
accepts such gifts to-day in a strange country wxiuld bo ct 
pected to acknowledge the obligation m kind when hia host 
returned the visit 

The practice in lukuyii, amongst fncnd**, is that w hen a rich 
man who is on a journey puts up for the night at the homc‘»tcad 
of another wcalthj person, his host gives Iiim a hut, a f«t 
sheep to kill for liinwelf, nnotlicr for his retainers and n quinlitl 
of gruel and \cgctable foods Tor a chief to fail to send a 
sheep as a present to a passing stranger of importance would 
be tantamount to an open expression of hostihlv A |>ortion 
of the meat of the aheep, that is killed for his omi u^e, the 
visitor ahotild return to tlie donor, for the latter’s own ewn 
mg meal Its skin he must send to the mother of hi< h<wt 
the messenger too Ls somebody of importance, or he wmill 
not ha\e l>een sent lie sliould lia\e a small jueee of meat 
given to him Tills etiquette Europeans will do well to liesf 
in mind 

Tlie when Ie*i\ini^ is not r*i»ecte<l to mat*e en> 

mum for the entertainment ofTonleil to him and h»« men 
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tut wlieu hU ho 9 t of to-day presently comes to his dwelling, 
custom requires, as has been said, that ho shall not bo less 
generous. A well-ordered head residence, or camp, of a Euro- 
pean ought always to have ready a guest hut, with a supply 
of firewood and coohing pots belonging to it, in order to 
bo able to provide for the comfort of any native visitor of 
importance, in 'a digmfied fashion, by merely giving a few 
words of direction. Natives notice these little things. 
Those who receive hospitality from natives, whether travellers 
or ofiicials, and who are not likely to have an opportunity of 
returning it, should, of course, at once discharge the obligation 
in either money or goods, other^vise visits, and more especially 
the constant visits of officials, become very onerous. 

When asking a favour of* any kind, a present, however 
trifling, is sent. So, too, when Sending a message, it is con- 
sidered gracious to accompany it with some little gift. 

The Akikuyu, however, acknowledge no moral or customary 
obligation to befriend the poor or the stranger, or to protect 
the life and property of the guest, except under circumstances 
to which allusion has been made. Xaptra? is a word the sig- 
nification of which is unknown to the black, and too frequently 
also to the white in British East Africa. To the IM’kikuyn the 
fact that the stranger has eaten his food and is sleeping in his 
hut is no sufficient reason why lie should not murder him, if 
for any reason suet a course seems desirable. Conversely, the 
stranger who has sought and been accorded hospitality feels 
himself under no moral obligation to refrain from treacherously 
taking the life of hia host. 

Sfost caffous instances may 6e witnessed of refusal of 
hospitality where it is not enforced by custom, and where 
there is nothing to ho gained from Us exercise. One of ns 
came across a man, old, poor, and ill, sitting in the wilds by 
a little fire, which he had approached so near in the endeavour 
to keep himself warm that ho had burned himself most terribly. 
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Hifl back waq placed in a lioUow tree to guard,' if poaaible, 
from the attacks of tlio liyenas, a calabash of water was near 
him, but no food. Tbo natives, when remonstrated with, 
replied, that tho man was a stranger, and that ho could do 
nothing for them, either of good or harm.” A similar case 
also occurred at Nycri, where an old woman was allowed to 
starvo to death because she was old, friendless, and a stranger. 
It must bo borne in mind, as some measure of excuse, that 
there is a great horror of tho defilement uhich occurs through 
death in a hut, and that tho fear exists in such cases of being 
accused of poison. 

Braverj' is not esCcomcd in tho same manner as amongst 
some other tribes. 

Cases of Suicide occur, though not frequently, tho jMedicine- 
Man being tho usual refuge «in distress. It will bo noticed 
in one of tho folk tales that tho hero kills himself when 
his supernatural benefactor is slain.^ The causes are 
generally poverty, or desertion by friends ; the methods are 
hanging, drouming, and stabbing. The practice is, however, 
regarded os reprehensible, “ very bad.” If a man saw his 
friend hanging he would cut him down, but instances might 
occur ■where a man who had done w’rong would be poisoned 
by his friends, acting ivithout his consent, rather than he 
should be punished by others. 

An instance is given in tho CAurcA JTtssionary Revitw lot 
1906 in which both parents endeavoured to commit suicide 
when their eldest son refused to conform to tribal practices. 
The father tried to stab himself and the mother twice 
attempted to kill herself by hanging. 

’ See p. 320. 
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THE MEDICINE-MAN 


TnEl^Iun'-du^Iu-gu, or Man of God,' combining as ho does in 
his awn person tho functions of magician, medical practitioner, 
prophet, and in some sense priest, is a personage who enters 
largely into 'Kikuyu life. By his peculiar knowledge ho can 
ascertain the decrees of destiny, and advise how* they may 
best be deflected. Ho has tho gift of second sight, and is 
■warned in dreams of events about to take place. He is com- 
petent to explain the causes of all misfortune, particularly in 
regard to matters whereby the anger of the spirits has been 
roused, and he alone can prescribe the rites requisite to 
appease it. Nevertheless, the^M’kikuyu cannot be said to 
be priest-ridden, for he seeks the aid of the Medicine- 
Man of his own accord. To him he certainly turns in most 
troubles which beset him in this present life, but he does not 
regard him as an intermediary between God and man, w'hose 
agency is essential if happiness after death is to bo attained. 

A Medicine-Man is not a public officer, nor does he occupy 
an official position connected with his special gifts. At pubhc 
deliberations and ceremonies he wall, of course, generally be 
found ; but only on the ground that he is a duly qualified elder. 
When ho appears at such in the capacity of a prophet, he does 
so either of his o^vn initiative, or in comphance with a generally 
expressed sentiment that divine direction should be obtained 
in reference to the subject in hand. 

Every vaffey or petty district has its Medicine-Man. At a 
guess we may say that these “ doctors,” to use the expression 

* Mr. McGregor tells me that the literal translation o£ Mun.du Mu gu is “a 
oloyer man.” 

Ogi, abstract nouns* cuteness, cleyemess. 

Mundu Mugi or Mundu Mogi=a cleyet man, a skilful man, a wise man 

This, howeyer, to my mind, scarcely represents the idea conveyed » The word 
Mogu U nsed m connection with the tree that w held sacred— Muti Mugu 
3 = 
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in the "Widest sense of the word, represent about five per 
thousand of the total population 

The reputation and prestige enjoyed by different Medicine- 
Men vanes greatly, but the sum of their individual and 
collective pou ers m the land is very great No man otherwise 
than intelligent would attempt to enter the profession, and if 
he did he would be refused 

The calhng is not necessarily a hereditary one, nor does it 
seem to be associated with the accumulation of great wealth 
influence and a subistantial competency appear to be its 
general reward The expense to an hl’kikuyu of medical treat 
ment is great, but tins results from the number of goats re- 
quired to be slam as much as from the fee demanded bj 
the practitioner In one case tfie Medicme-Man directed that 
three goats should be killed, Iftit refused a fee as “the patient 
would not recover ” 

The Sledicme Man is essentially a specialist, not howTSver 
in a disease, hut m a medicme for a disease Certam men deal 
in certam medicmes Kikuyu custom is not to buy a practice 
but to pay a professional brother a pnce for the privilege of 
acquiring his knowledge of the ntes and materials requisite 
for the working of a particular charm CJertam medicmes are 
sometimes, however, heirlooms, and where this is the case the 
family concerned may often be found to have risen to wealth 
and influence Ra zi mi, the father of *the chief named 
N’du I ni, himself one of the profession, stated that his clan 
possessed a medicme known only to him and to one other old 
man, a relation This charm afforded protection from lions 
and from harm m var The object of other medicmes i* 
scarcely so innocent , these are dealt n ith under Witcbcrafi 

It 13 difiBcult for us to realise the mental attitude of tbcoO 
soothsayers, but my impression of them, denved from roaii> 
talks, and from having been present at various ceromomes, i’ 
that they act in good faith fully behcA mg in the cfllcacy of 
their ntes and medioines The simple native mind does not 
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trouble itself 'SMth theological reasoning It is the ntual, and 
the act of worship, which appeal to it, the form of the prayer 
that to It seems essential Beyond that it docs not go 

THE INITIATIOK OF THE MEDICINE-MAN 

The A1 uIvU3ti say, in reply to inquiries, for othen\iso these 
matters arc never alluded to, that the Sian of God becomes 
such in obedience to a direct “ call One Mun -du Mu gu 
informed us that when he was a young man he had been 
taken ill, and that the Medici no-^Ian, then called in to treat 
him, had said that he saw that something in his patient which 
indicated that he too w as destined to become a Mcdicine-Man 
Esually, however, there Is neither previous training nor 
prompting from without Wer*were told by laymen that ho 
that 13 called finds that God (N’gai) makes him dream, time 
after time, that ho is a Mun' du Mu gu he has \isions of 
people coming to him leading a goat for sacrifice he has 
revealed to him in sleep events that presently come to pass, 
such as the murder of a man or the drowming of an ox As one 
old man said, in reply to the question as to whether the 
profession was hereditary or not, “ A father may teach, but it 
IS God who chooses the Medicine ]Man He talks to him in 
the night it comes into his head ” 

Eventually he imparts these premomtions to his wife and 
friends, and all men see that God has marked him out Should 
he resist the call, God becomes angry, and sends him mis- 
fortunes as a pumshmenfc for contumacy the children and 
goats die, and the inhabitants of the village become ill His 
friends and neighbours are therefore prepared to hear that ho 
is taking steps to bo received 

The first step of the candidate, who is probably a man in 
late middle life, is to -^pend a mght alone in the woods, a thing 
no jNl’kikuyu does wiUingly He then returns to Ins house 
and takes a he-goat (n’sen' gi) and goes to the homestead of 
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the old prophet in whose hands he has decided to place him- 
self The occasion requires that the he goat shall he either 
all black or all white one single white hair or one single black 
hair, according to the case, would render the creature blem 
ished to pluck out any hairs that disqualify the animal 
would be impious The goat, too, must not have been a 
member of the flock of the postulant It must either have 
been given to him by fnends or purcha'^ed by him of strangers 
Such IS the animal he bnug* to his sponsor for approval, 
who then says, “ Go away, and return the day after to-morrow ’* 
When he has gone, the prophet goes into the fallow land, that 
IS, into the ^‘portion of the goafs,” and selects a special kmd 
of bush He cuts this down and from it he takes a small 
piece a bit of the root, or a bit of the trunk, and brings the 
morsel home This mystic p^ece is eventually given to the 
neophyte m the course of his initiation, and will be found 
when he is dead on the site of his down thrown hut 

On the day appomted the future iledicine-Man goes to tlie 
home of his Mentor There are assembled aU his fnends and 
relations, the population generally, and in particular tlio 
whole body of Medicine Men of the distnct His wife has pre 
pared a large aupplj of dnnk (n’johi), his closest fnends brmg 
pre ents of skins of sheep and goats, and all hnng giftsof food of 
different sorts, and of the universal beverage called mu thor' a, 
a form of watery gruel for the admission of a man info the 
fold of the initiate is made the occasion of a popular festiia! 

His initiation info the mystencs associated with certain 
medicines, and mto tho art of divination b\ numbers, is a 
public eoremonj 

Early m the proceedings he takes tlio flawless goat into 
his bosom, and w adcs mto aliallow w atcr accompaiued by a 
email boy Then, restmg on the goat, and with his head 
entirety under w atcr, ho grasps tw o handfuls of stones These 
stones form the nuejeus of a collection of counters (ro bi^gu, 
bterallj *' seeds ’ ) that are kept in his lot gourd (m’wd no) 
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Emerging from the nver, ho mahes hw way back to tho 
village. In so doing it' is arranged that he shall pa-^s a tree 
of the kind kno\m as mUi-g^ri. Going up to the foot of it, 
he takis the nght leg of the goat in his hand and. Mith the 
hoof, scrapes tho trunk of tho tree. Tliis is then cut down 
by the assembled doctors, and a stnall piece placed in tho 
neophyte’s m’wd-no. 

Arrived at tho homestead of his tutor, the future doctor 
is handed five gourds (ra’b*o6-thu), straight and marrow hko pi 
a cucumber, oer}' one about ten inches long. They each 
contain a diHerent drug. Tliey are stoppered with banana 
lea^ cs for tho present. 

Tho first gourd contains ru-sH-Lu This medicine iscssentmf 
for ceremonial punfication, fcfter defilement duo to being 
cursed by others. By partaking of it strangers are disposed 
in your favour Your words are listened to A little is placed 
on tho tip of the tongue, and also insido tho ear, 

Tho second gourd contains gon'-du, a euro for sterility. 

The third gourd contains an antidote for poison. 

The fourth gourd contains •u-ihen'-gi (^) 

Tho fifth gourd contains t'-ra, a white powder hko pre- 
cipitated chalk. It 13 employed to mark different specific 
points on the body in many Kikuyu ceremonies * 

He 19 also given by his tutor the m’lvA-no, or lot-gourd, i 
This IS about fifteen inches high, as thick round as the upper 
arm, with a graceful narrow neck m its upper five inches. 

In the presence of all the Faculty he is formally instructed, 
and the populace and fnends, at a respectful distance, watch 
the proceedings 


The he-goat is now killed It is first suffocated, then its 
throat IS cut and the blood collected into a calabash, whence 
presently it is poured into the stomach, which, with the rest 


t It « a diatomacoo^ earth tt.xedwith a Urge amount of tho carbonate* 
of hmo and magnMia. t>uro dmtomacooui, earth conawts of tho akdoton* of 
amaU orgacisma caHcd dmtoms • — Beport by Mr W T P M<L ntock AsalaU^* 
Curator, Geological Muaeum, Oth June 1000. L epecLfn 
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of tho flesh, IS partially cooked on a large grid of green sticks, 
•which IS arranged over a mass of gloivmg embers ^ The half- 
cooked meat is partaken of by the Medicine-Men Collars 
made of the skin of the right leg of the goat are placed around 
the necks of the five medicine gourds, and around that of the 
lot-gourd 

I once "went to the late home of a deceased Jledicine Man 
The spot had been deserted and the hut intentionally thrown 
down, but there, placed beside it, were his medicine gourds, 
■with their coivtail stoppers, and his lot-gourd with its leather 
cap, and varied contents, each with its mystic collar of goat 
skin around the necl^ 

The Medicine-Men present have brought their lot gourds 
Each empties his m*wa-no onva skin apart from his fellows 
The neophyte then comes and grasps a handful from one pile 
His -wife follows him and does likewise With the two hand- 
fuls of counters thus obtained lots are cast td foretell his 
professional career Pinally, the contents go grasped are 
added to those already m the neophyte’s m’wa no 

Custom requires that the medicine gourds and the lot- 
gourd of the newly received Medicine-Man shall at first bo 
stoppered 'with banana leaves, but next day, or later, he replaces 
them Avith tips of cows’ tails (ge ohi si) The long hair of these 
form brushes for the apphcation of the medicines, when it w 
impossible to obtain the correct plants to^orm brashes ivitb 
A curse has to be brushed oS 

The old practitioner — tho guide, philosopher, and friend 
of our newly received Mun'^-du IVIu gu — receives nine skins o 
goat or sheep and one female sheep, for his services Eacl 
other practitioner present has one skin given to him 
Irregular practitioners are poisoned 
Tho foregoing account w as given to mo ^ by a Mcdicme 
m the neighbourhood of the chief Wombfigu, on the Gour'-rf 
Iti\er m 1008, and was confirmed from other sources I ha-vo 
' A foU (lf«eHptton of the methexl of jutrpinng » •»eT fiw ts given on p. Si 
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however, never been present at the ceremony of tho imtiation 
of aMun^'du Mu-gu. 


AVOCATIONS OP THE 3IEDICINE-MAN 

The status and functions of Medicine-3Ien vary, A few 
aspire to a position which is transcendental and of peculiar 
authority. A jMedicine-Man of special pre-eminence may be at 
times translated bodily, returning subsequently to earth. Tho 
information now given is reproduced in the form it w as received. 
“ If a man is a great Medicinc-JIan, God takes him up and ho 
is not on earth, and sees God, and, after a iew days, comes back. 
There was one such who lived near Mungo’s. He uent away 
for two or three days and was tvith God, but no one asked him 
what God said to him ; they •would bo afraid.” 

The following is from another source and district. “ One 
man was on his bed. God came do-wn like a wind ” (illus- 
trating by gesture) “ and took him up, and he saiv God and 
heard his words. Ho died when I ” (the speaker) “ was a child. 
God gave him some com in, a gourd and told him to plant it ; 
he told the Akikiiyu' not to fight, and to live in peace.” Whom 
w ere they not to fight : one another or the Masai 1 ” The Masai. 
He said that a plague of insects would come, and it did.” 

In the Port Smith district before 1897, a native prophet 
named Ki-shfi-ro went away with a friend to sleep in a native 
hut ; it was given out that he went up through a hole in tho 
roof and came back in three days’ time in a thunder-clap, with 
stripes on his back. 

la ^strict, a little prior to 1898, a woman, 

Kya-kat-ro, giving herself out to be the wife of God, was also 
said to have been translated 

Both of these persons founded cults which lasted for about 
ten years. They taught no dbtinctive doctrines.* 

» W. s B. 

» I tadebted to 3Ir McC«sor. CJt S . for these two instances 
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Such men as these are, however, the exceptions. The 
usual avocations of a Medicine-Man may be— -for want of a 
better classification — placed under three heads : — 

(а) He is able to purify from ceremonial defilement. 

(б) He has the power of divination through the casting of 
lots. 

(c) He can influence events by the manufacture of charms, 
which either protect from evil or bring it about. * 

In addition to and combined with the above he practises 
as an ordinary medical man. 

(a) Ceremostal'Pueificatiojt 

The Akikiiyu have little of no conception of sin in our 
sense of the word. They hare a moral code, but impurity is 
incurred, not by its transgression, but through certain acts 
or accidents f some of them inevitable in the ordinary course 
of nature. The ideas connected ivith this ceremonial unciean- 
ness are familiar to all readers of Leviticus. Defilement 
may also be brought about by means of witchcraft,’ or -by 
defiance of a parent’s dying instructions, "Where such defile- 
ment has resulted, purification is necessary, either of the 
person or of the homestead, or of both. Por this, in the gniver 
instances, it is necessary to secure the services of the Mcdicine- 
Man, and it is in his character of a cleanser from sin that his 
priestly character in some sense appears. But even in this 
department some of the lesser and more ordinary ca«cs 
needing purification can be properly “dealt with, not only by the 
Mediome-jMan, but by the elders. 

Th&*hu, or ceremonial unclcanness,' is incunw under the 
tannrmstances i — 

1. By stepping over a corpse. 

2. By touching n corpse. 

* The won! ibi ha i* nawl lor cei^nsonial and tor flJwM rrinlMojl 

ih^tcfrom. It U not •ppsirntly einpJoyoJ in uny 
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Goi »iis 

I V lonji mrrow 
j^ourd \\ixli 1 stopper 
formed from t cow’s 
tul .The “medicine 
contnined in it would 
be some form of drs 
powder 

2 A i,ourd of dif- 
ferent bh ipe sitniWrlj 
stoppcrc I Tins is tlie 
Lot Gourd It con 
t-iins "i \ 'iriet> of 
pebbles seeds “ind 
strious small objects 
\ehieli are used as 
counters 

3 The leather bag 
in which the inedi 
erne gourds are gene 
rallj eirnc I from place 
to place 
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3. By stepping on tlic skull or bones of a relative. 

4, By digging a grave. 

6. By touching poison (u-ro-^). 

C. By stealing from a medicine-protected garden. 

7. By eating food from a cracked pot or food cooked 

in one. 

8. By eating food from a '-pot into which a woman’s 

bead has fallen. 

9. By eating food cooked in a smithy. (Smith exempt.) 

10. By eating of a sacrifice when not entitled to do so. 

11. By eating forbidden food. ^ ‘ 

12. By being bespattered by the droppmg of a kite. 

13. By being touched by the menstrual blood of another. 

14. By the entry of a hut by fi. hyena. ' • 

15. ' By the excrement of a Ityena being deposited within 

the enclosure of the hut. 

16. By a bedstead breaking \rith a person on it. »/ 

17. By a debilitating and incomprehensible disease., 

18. ' By an Elder or' an old woman falling doum neara hut 

its oivner becomes unclean. 

10. By a woman sleeping in her upper garment, when it is 
inside out. ^ *■' ^ < 

20.' By striking a shepherd and drawing blood." ^The 
striker must pay the cost of the punfiqatiou of the 
flock, namety, one sheep . » 

1. ' By a shepherd killing a bird or wald animal in the midst 

of the flock (e g. by tbrmnng a» stick). 

2. ' By certain birds {ep, franephn^ or perching on 

sheep or goats, the flock becomes unclean, 

3. ' By a hyena seizing a sheep or goat inside the pahsade. 

:4. By being cursed by another 

We arc indebted for help m the foregoing list of cpremcmial 
fences, and for the following account of the manner of their 

‘ Cftn bo by an Elder without the mtervcntion ol a Mcdjcwo-afan. 
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punfication, to Br Crawford of the K4nya Medical Mission 
He obtained the information through his native converts 

It IS also Tha hu, reports Mr McGregor — 

25 To marry a blood relation 

26 Tor a mother to drop her child 

27 For a father to carry his son on lus bacL 

28 For a dog to die in the country 

29 For a man to he bitten by a dog 

When defilement has been incurred, the sufferer calls i 
the Medicme Man He lifts up his medicines^ first towards Mv 
Kenya, and secondly towards Sit Kinangop, and prays for the 
divine assistance A' goat is then sacrificed, and the contents 
of the gut and stomach (ta tha) are removed and placed 
on banana leaves in a hole previously made in the ground 
Different medicines are them added and stirred up Certain 
shrubs are cut and formed into a broom, which is laid beside 
the hollow The Medicme Man then cuts off the foreleg of a 
sheep and lays it beside the broom The patient sits on the 
ground and the operator on a stool 

The broom is then dipped in the offal , the patient opens 
his mouth, and his tongue is painted by the operator Ho 
13 then commanded to “ ta hi ha thd hu,” lomit the sin 
The hst of Bins which incur defilement is gone throughi 
and after each tli6 patient expectorates in the same manner 
When the list is finished, the sheep’s fool i'^ dipped in the 
offal pushed m tlie patient’s mouth, and ho spits out seven 
times ' 

Tlio broom is then divided into Uvo parts and both dipped 
into the offal Tlie Medicine Man stands up and rubs the 
patient all o\er with both bundles, and addressing him, says, 

“ N»*da m na thd hu \\& ku ” — I have purged j our ein 

Leaving the patient, the "Medicine Man enters the hut, 
brushes the uall and tnveeps the floor of the houses of the 
patient and of his children Ho next sweeps all his refuse 
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clear of tho Tillage, saying, “ I drive uncleannes^ away from 
this homestead/’ 

He then returns to the enclosure that faurrounds tho huts, 
and the patient, or patients if more than one, stands before him. 
A family group, or two warriors of equal rank, can be treated 
together. Tlic palms of tho liands are extended and i-ra 
is painted on them in the form of a circle : a bar of it is drawm 
down the bridge of tho nose, whilst a mark is mado with it ni 
tho 8upra*stemal notch and above the navel, ilcdicines are 
• then placed in the palms of the hand and the whole swallowed. 
The flesh of the sacrifice is subsequently cooked and eaten 
by all except tho patient himself. If he w’Cre to eat any of the 
meal the defilement w ould return, Tho fee, w hich includes the 
skin of the sacrificed goat, and value to about half a rupco in 
addition, is now collected, and tht; matter is at an and. 

Occasionally in diSerent districts a Sledicine-Sfan used to 
be called in to cleanse me or mine from sin. Tho following 
account embodies notes taken on one occasion in tho district 
of Tu-so (December 1907). 

The ilun'-du Mu-gu having been summoned by ray people, 
he appeared with his two assistants. I told him that somehow' 
thingshad gone wrong of late — the goats had gone oS their milk ; 
the donkeys had got their backs chafed, etc. etc. ‘ Why w'us 
it 1 Had any one made medicine against me ? He took the 
view that such was* improbable, and that it was simply a case 
of personal ceremonial unclcanness that none could foresee. 
He told me to cheer up, and that he would soon put things 
right, and forthwith departed to fetch *his medicines and 
assistants. On his return he chose a convenient spot in the 
camp near to my tent, and proceeded to excavate a hole in 
the ground the size and shape of a very small hand-basin. 
His assistants meanwhile went gathering certain plants near 
by. Ho then ordered a few banana leaves to be brought to 
him, and also a calabash of water to bo fetched fresh from the 
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nver Clean drinking ater already in the camp •n*a«5 refused 
He tken proceeded to line, with a double layer of the green 
banana leaves, the basm he had previously formed in the 
ground 

Two specimens from each of nine different plants were then 
handed to him From these ho proceeded to make two little 
besoms, each one about mne inches long One specimen o 
each of the nine plants was embodied in each brush I 
permitted to appropriate specimens of each plant for the 
herbarium, and he gave me their names ns follows 

Mu-ha to (Wnlthena Americana, L ), >Iu-li6 a (Pentas 
sp ), Ru-thi ru, Mu-ch6-za, Mu-te-i, Mun do-in'-o, 3Iu kc ni-na, 
Mu-zi-ma, hld-ta 

When, for any reason, these particular plants cannot e 
obtained uhen a\ anted, use i5 made of the cow -tail stopper of 
tlie medicine gourds, as previously explained 

The basin prepared and the bnishcs ready, we could nc>\v 
proceed to business Prom the calabash by hts side he poo 
about a quart of w ater into the basin Tlien from his mwheino 

bag ho took up a little gourd bottle, rtmoacd its cow-tai 
stopper, and poured a small quantity' of what looked Iikopoun « 
charcoal into* the palm of liis left hand He then rapu > 
repeated what njipeari'd to bo a set 'formula of word-*, an 
finished by' licking up off his hand, and sw^allowing. a little o 
the medicine Next ho extended hts pilm to me, squatting 
on my heels vi^-a 1 on the other aide of the basin, and 1 ha‘ 
my liek , the bnlanre ho then timw on to the surface of t le 
water in the basin latwixt us 'I'lirsO procevibngs were rej»eatn 
With the different mrclieines inrohcxl, until I felt centmers 
that tlio oftextcridid palm had become perceplltb eUaiwr 
than it was at tlie l>rginntnp 'flus may l>e aaki to rwl t e 
first jiart of the three of wluch the ceremony' consists 

T!i« Mun'-du .M6 gu now pickwl up the two hrushc*. 
holding them by the uniwund. or swecjiy . jMsrlton lliui leaving 
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the handles free. With the«c Imndles he then stirred the 
medicines, noM floating on the“ surface, ell into the u atcr, and, 
as he did so, recited the first words of a Litany of Ceremonial 
Sm, as far as I could gather Immediately on finishing the 
last syllables of thopassagobe leant fon\ ard across the basmand 
pushed one dripping brush-handle into my mouth, uith tlio 
words, “Spit out jour sin.“ Ko sooner had I done so than 1 
found the handle of the other brush w ell between my lips and 
a similar injunction laid upon mo Again the bowl of medicine 
was stirred with the two brush handles , again a similar 
formula dealing wuth sin Is o 2 w as repeated wuth the speed and 
precision of frequent practice, and again with its closing words 
I founA the two brush-handles alternately in ray mouth and 
heard the adjuration to spit * Recollecting the length of the 
list of the different forms of untfleanness, after a little while I 
Ventured to interrupt the Service and to ask the Mun'-du 
Mh gu wrhether, considering I wanted to wnto notes, it would 
not be permissible for One of my retainers to take my place 
To this no objection w as offered, and, the exchange having been 
made, the Service immediately proceeded as before, till the 
last sin had been dealt wuth 

Part TII, or that of the Manual Acts, now, commenced 
Leamng forward, the Mvin'-du Mu gu placed the handle of the 
two brushes against the nape of my neck [t c the neck of my 
sinful retainer), ancl then vicariously 1 had^tp suck them three 
times , then the handle of one brush was placed in the supra 
clavicular fossa, whilst the other handle was sucked and the 
form of spittmg gone through Again a handle was passed 
under one arm, thus bringing the brush agamst the back of 
the body A sweep was then made downwards, passing ovei 
the heels of the squatting figure Subsequently one bandit 
was placed agamst the navel and the other "handle sucked 
Both handles w'ere then crossed behind the right leg, and sub- 
sequentlj behind the ICft one Tlie right and left arm wort 
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similarly treated At each step the person being cleansed 
spits and repeats the rrords, “I spit out my sin ” 

He was then brushed down in front and behind, and subse- 
quently brushed upwards The Medicine Blan wetted his 
finger with the medicine and stroked the back of the patient s 
left hand, then the back of the right hand, the back of the left 
foot, the right foot between the big and first toes, and finally 
the forehead above the nose The patient repeated the formula 
The white powder (I-ra) was then produced, and drawn down 
the hne of the tibial border of the nght leg (wuth a female it 
would have been the Jeft leg) , then some of it was placed on 
the left Bide of the navel, in the sternal notch, and on the tip 
of the nose 

The tip of the tongue was touched with the i ra four times, 
as also afterw ards the palms bf both the nght and left han^. 
the insides of nght and left index fingers, and the balls of t le 
nght and left thumbs ^ 

A medicinal plant (n’gor'-du) was placed in the patien s ^ 
palm, and he was directed to eat it The pweet lu-thd ko drug 
was then sifted over the patient, and he was directed to eat i » 
and the aiun'-du Mu gu was now at last free lo carefuUy raise 
the banaiui leaf lining of his bowl containing the bru ^ ' 
the medicines, and the water defiled by the sin that it a 
washed off, and to carry it far from the camp to cast it awaj 

As fixed by custom, the reward of his services vas one 
sheep skin 


The following instance of a purification ceremonial was 
in progress near Ny'cri, and observed bj us whilst ostensi y 
taking photographs, os w o were strangers to all parties 

A man and his wife wore squatting on tbefr heels outsi e 
a hut wnth the Medicine-Man in front of tliem ^ 'a baby was on 
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the wife’s back ; branches of shrubs ncrc on the ground. It 
was explained to ns that the child was ill as the result of the 
sin of the parents, who had eaten a certain goat in contra\'on- 
tion of the instructions given by the father on his deathbed.^ 
(It is an ordinary custom for a dying parent to settle by direc- 
tions that a female animal shall ko regarded as sacred, and 
only its descendants be lulled.) 

The Medicino-!Man dipped a brush on leaves in water con- 
tained in half a calabash, and sprinkled round all the patients. 
He then took the forefoot of a goat, dipped it in the gourd, and 
put it first in the mouth of the man, and then of the woman, 
saying the words, “ Ta-hi-ka ki-u-ru ’’{expel what is bad), and 
also other words. This he did repeatedly, the patients spitting 
each time and repeating the fdtmula, “ Ta-hi-ka ki-u-ru.” 

The Medicine-Man then took i-ra and placed it on the 
man’s sternum,' navel, and right foot. With it, toOjhe touched 
the comer of the Avoman’s left ear, made a circle^ round her 
navel, and a circlet round her ankle. ,, 

^ He swept out the house and touched over the roof with 
the brush. The man and woman washed themselves with water 
from the gourd, and the woman washed the baby. They then 
went into* the hut. 

, (6). DmNATiojr " 

It has been seen that some of the most important procedure 
in the initiation of a Medicine-Man centres round the bestowal 
of the gourd, and instructions in the manner of obtaining 
knowledge of the wiU of the Deity through the castintr of lots 
This procedure is used more particularly in cases of mTsfortune 
or illness, in order to ascertain the cause, which is almost 
invariably the “work of a spirit,” and to prescribe the 
cure. 

» ThU may have l>«u & case of totem, hut it did not so appear. 
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Tlietnothod cinplojod la for n certain number of persons 
interested in the event to Bit round on tlie ground, while the 
Mcdicinc-Man pours out of his gourtl nt haphazard on o a 
skin ft number of counters, whereupon all present ° 

count Tho counters are stored first into heaps of ten , 
piles are thenaranlganiatcd so as to form ne-^^ tu cnties.an ® 

fifties T« o fifties aro united to make a hundred Tlio cru 
point lies with tho odd number Icft'^otcr, when all 
as possible been sorted ui this way ’These the 
full> considers passing them from one palm to another, an( 
whole number of tho^couutcrs are then returned to the goo 
Five 13 a good numbed and seven a bad one ' 

It IS stated that m case of illness, if a very bad num 
cast, a goat i^ laUed but not eaten , ,if the patient is 
indeed, a second goat is killed, and tins is consumed by ^ 
old men and two old women, as no one cats, tho spin ' 
not partake of tho first goat, vChich has been Ivillcd or 
solace If the sick man is only moderately ill, aU eat the g 
Tho following instances of divination by lot came un 
our notice Tho first two were seen on different ^ys in 
homestead of tho chief Wombiigu, it being 
leading man to have his own particular soothsayer, to 
ho turns for advice Tho Sledicme Sian and t ® 
parties were assembled on a mat, in the heat of th© ay, 
the shade of one of tho huts ’ ^ 

In the first instance TVombugu was the inquiring P X' 
and as such assisted m pouring out the counters , * ® ^ 
at issue was to find out from God whether a^man w ° 
aick was going to recover or to die The result v\ . 

to the Medicine Man, that a goat must be killed, and th 
patient would recover ^ t . 

Jn the other instance, an old man was the mqui ^ 

had had it appeared two sons one of whom possess 
shamba which was the envy of his brother The own 
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the shamba fell lU and died, and the brother tooh possession 
He, however, shortly aftenvards also became ill, and the father 
now sought advice The oracle declared, bj means of lot, that 
the joung man was ill because he had eaten of the food of the 
shamba which the brother’s spirit did not wish him to ha\o, 
and he must give it up Later, however, information was 
brought that the final result of the sittmg was that if the 
patient consumed the medicine of the soothsayer ho would 
recover, without surrendering* the coveted plot of ground 

The mother of one of ourboys,Lou-b6 a, who li\ cd at Ny''en, 
heing pregnant, had severe pains other tjian customary ^ the 
woman was aHIasai, but a KiLuyu Medicme-^Ian was called 
in to be consulted Ho came and cast the numbers, which 
said that sacrifice was necessary The sacrifice was made m 
Kihuyu fashion. The sheep, w^ch had a white face, was 
held in front of him, by Lou be a, on its hind legs facing the 
door of the hut , thd sacrifice is ali\ ays thus faced Xou b6 a’e 
■wife held him. behind Lou h6 a Said the prayer, ** I have taken 
a sheep ^ O God, accept the fat, and let none here be ill ” 
The ^iledicine Man had exphcitly stated that the sacrifice must 
be made and paid for by the eldest son at home and not by the 
husband The co3t of the treatment involved was as follows 
Value of the sheep, Rs 4 , fee to Medicine Man, R 1 , dnnk 
and honey, R 1 , total cost, Rs 6, or 7s tSd 

In passing through a village the family was seen engaged in 
the manufacture of beer The reason proved to be that 
there had been great mortahty m the flocks of the neighbour- 
hood The Medicine Man had been consulted, and ascertained, 
no doubt by casting lots, that the spint of a man who had hved* 
near ‘and recently died desired a dnhk offering A certain 
amount ^would, be pourecl out for the spint, and the rest 
consumed On \usitmg another homestead m the same valley, 
it was found that there also the sheep had died, and the 
nutpoimng of n’johi had ahead j taken place • 

34 
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In the next cxemplo of diMiiatlon by lot tt mm po^tblo 
to olmno moro cnrifull), ns mo oureohM vcrc the inqinniig 
The inftltcr m Imnd m thin case wa-s the foretelling 
of future osents, much after the manner of IJond Street u 
bj lot instead of cards or palmist r\ 

A Bhad\ FpolMnn cho on under big trees near the camp.au 
a mat placed on the ground The Aledieme ^Inn sat ^ 
the others squatted A small fi*o in ads anco was oak or 
ciistomar\ and the prtfcnt gi\cn He then took from hi 6 
of medicine a calabadi containing a white chalk ^ 
waa held aloft and the god of Kfnj a and ICinnngop luso e 
follows the mountains being gi\cn their Kikuwu names — 

‘ The sun eomca froni \ erj far I ask it to put intclligcn 
into my head and lastnict mo*in affairs Knowledge coinw 
from Ki hn jA ga or an liar' u J ask it to instruct nic 
A small quantityof tlio 1 raw ns then shaken into the P® ® 
the Eoothsajer and the right fliumb plafccd m it and a roa 
white mark made on the outet angle of the right cj e 

The perfonner being thus consecrated the gourd contaimng 
the lots w ns next dedicated A daub w ns placed on its bo o » 
and a band d^a■^^ n with the thumb frpm that spot to t o 
of the mouth the thumb Was then passed round the ^“8° 
the mouth and finally a broad band was drawn roan 
inside of the mouth of tlie % csscl w ith the thumb 

The gourd was then held aloft to each of the four ^uar c 
and an invocation uttered * I ask thee O God to en^r m 
conference I call Thco to ■*« itness that I give to t e o ^ 
no mterpretation other than the truth I ask a e e 
instruction even as the white band of i ra i, a 

Counters were then thrown out and counted mto eap 
The remainder was three This was taken to mean a 
was all nght to proceed with casting lots 

The business of divmation proper then began ^ 
Medicine "Man having six volunteer assistants a ques ion ^ 
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propounded The Medicine ^lan shook tlio gourd and told 
out into the palm ot his hand a number of dice , thc&e he 
divided into two piles, it being explained that one was for the 
white man and the other for hid wife One heap w as counted 
by himself , the other by his assistants The first questions as 
“Should wo have good or bad fortune in returning to 
England The numbers were as follows 300+00+8, 
300+40+1 

In order to make nb mistake, tho lot was again consulted, 
and tho result of the count was 700+20+4 , 200+20+6 
The 'Medicmeilan then saw clearly that the white man 
was going somewhere, but could jiot say where * Ho wants 
to go homo, but whetber because of^mves or'war, IMo not 
know *’ The white woman was asked how many children her 
mother had borne^ whether boys'or girls , alsb, if they were all 
in England^ Thb dice inber Cdao were interpreted as saying, 
“ That some one had died in her village m the past ” 

The inquiry being' made, " If the white man will hvo to 
grow old tho count was 'l(J0+30+2 which it was explained 
was an affirmative answer, the result being apparently arrived 
at in part by the presence of- a cowrie shell amongst tho dice 
poured out The same interrogation being made for the white 
woman, the bnswer was again politely in the affirmative , the 
numbers in this case being 90+3 

Further information was volunteered that “ the white man 
may commit suicide, but God will not kill him ” and that 
* the white woman uull not have bad luck on the journey, but 
on arrival will find important business ” Other questions and 
answers ere given on the same hnes 

At the end of the ^6ance tho Medicine Man declined to 
empty the bbttle to allow of the counters being examined, 
wuthout a defimte question being asked to justify it 

Amongst the dice which were mostly beans or stones, were 
the following objects with a history and significance Some 
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of them, as will bo scon, are memontoes or thankoffermgs 
of important events in the lives of individuals, similar to those 
which may bo seen m churches on the Continent 
A razor or scraper, meaning go and fight 
The horn of the goat, whoso skin had been put round t e 
neck of the professional bottles 

Piece of iiood from the tree of the Medicine-Man s initiation 
Piece of stick —A piece of driving stick, with which a young 
man had brought home an ov earned off in war 

Lion’s tooth, given by a successful hunter, for whom the 
Medicine Man had previously made medicine If the question 
at issue in the lot be one of a journey, the appearance of t 
counter indicates that the traveller will meet a bon 

JVotnan’srtng and piece of JiRtsaisandal war trophies, 

indicate proximity of Masai aftd desirabihty of hostilities 

Eevolier cartridge case of foreign pattern, with whici 
a European freebooter had shot a iM’kikuyu, indicates w it® 
men near and hostihties 

Piece of ear ring of dead man, given by a young man w o 
had slam another in war, indicates “ fight and prosper 
Single coitrie shell * 

Two tonne shells united bg gum, indicate that a voman 
mil bear twins 

Anoterhand knot of twig indicates, under certain conditions, 

that a woman will not hear to any husband , conditions as 
follows A man has a spite against a woman He has me ® 
on the road and she will not return his salutation, which is a 
manners or worse it happens again, and she increases 
insult by looking at him with half closed eyes He then goes 
to her homestead, manages to touch her head, and draws i9 
finger along her garment, removing the nap This ho takes o 
the Medicine Man who puts it m his gourd He makes me cine 
to ” bind ” the girl, and the appearance in the lot of this wig 
aigniCes as above 
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(c) The MAKUEAcnJEE or Ciiaems 


Belief in the efficacy of clmrms plays an important part in 
the lives of the Akikuyu, both men and women, few of whom 
are without half a dozen of such “ medicines ” attached to the 
lower border of their broad waist-band, and scaled up in small 
sheep’s horns tlie size of the end of the thumb. A u oman will 
part with her girdle, but nothing will induce her to part with 
her medicines w^ich are attached to if. Charms arc also used 
for protective purposes. Tiho charms usually, though not 
always, require to be made by Jledicine-Jlen. 

The following are tw o instances ^ of their manufacture at 
our request : — * 

A typically weird .old man »came to the camp with his Pl.^: 
assistant and his small son. He brought his’ bag of medicines 
and* a calabash strung by four straps and terminating in a 
single thong ; a stool was produced and a mat, on which ho 
spread his bottles. A charm being asked for by the white 
man to preserve him from attacks of lions, the 5Iedicine-Man 
at first desired so to arrange its working that the moment the 
lion saw him it should run away. The customer, however, 
explained that 'this would hardly ansiver the purpose of being 
able first to obtain a good shot, and the medicine had to be 
idjusted accordingly. The old man filled the calabash half- 
full of water, and tipped powder out of each bottle into the 
palm of his hand. Into this mixture he dipped his finger and 
drew it across his tongue in the form of a cross ; he then put the 
mixture out of his hand into the water in the calabash, and a 
portion of it into each of the four divisions made by its four 
supporting thongs, uttering meanwhile certain formula. He 


r incomplete, owmg to the difficulty 

o£ both i^atcWg aecntaUly, and at the a.n,e time tranaforrig fully to paLr 

tho rapid and complicated action of the practitioner 
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then got up and ualKccl a fou jard*? nuti3,>vlurling the cflla- 
bft«»h and «t‘» contents round and round lus Iicnd, aa if he 
uero about to sling a stone, and addrcs^^ing each of the four 
quarters of hca\cn 

Bed pou dor u ns taken out of one of the bottles, and v ith it 
una touched the croun, tar, ciboua, knees, and feet of the 
applicant, a black powder then followed, and aMth it were 
anointed Ins shoulder, crown, knees, hair, feet, and head 
The performer took a quill from a bottle, touched some more 
powder he had pul in Ins hand, and stirred the breav anth the 
quill, uttering incantations IIo then lasted the same poarder, 
putting the quill in his mouth, and put it into the broannthe 
calabash Tlie quill avns also put in the mouth of the assistant 
The quill aans aaaacd five times round the patient’s head 
and touclied his tongue fia e tunes Tlie perfonners sipped the 
breav and spat , stirred tho'breaa aaitli an iron instrument and 
tasted The crucible avas saaTing eight times round the patient s 
head, and ho avas made to tasto the brcaa and spit once to 
right and left and once m front, repeating the formula each 
time “ Bad beasts, do not harm me ” He aaas instructed 
to saaalloW a little, and the remainder of the concoction was 
gulped down avith great gusto by one of the native onlookers 
Tinally some poaa der avas tied up in a little package to bo avom 
The following charm avas aaorked bj another practitioner 
to defend the w lute av oman from evil — ' 

The Medicine 5Ian appeared with his attendant carrying his 
stock m trade Tlie bag containing the bottles avas passed 
nine times round the customer’s head from right to left, with 
the invocation, “ All bad things, all bad animals, be bound 
The bottles w ithout the bags w ere then passed six tunes round 
in alternate directions , after one of the rounds they were 
given to the customer to smell, and after another, placed on 
her lap 

Two powders, red and black, were mixed in the palm of 
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the hand of the practitioner, and touched on the tno ejes, 
tiro cans, forehead, and ncch of tlio patient A black paste 
was med to anoint the solo of the left foot, knee, elbow , back 
of neck, and head A bottle w ns then passed round her head, 
and her lips, forehead, front of neck, right elbow , and knee 
touched wath a black powder Powder from various bottles 
W'as put into a cup of irnter, and she w as gn en it to drink 
The bag contammg the bottles was pas^^ed round her head 
two or three times m the same manner as pre\ louslj , but first 
m one direction and then in another, and the bottles without 
the bag w ore also treated in the same manner The medicine 
Was then sewn up m a small bag the^«cam of which was 
rubbed ^vlth ulute powder and passed round her head and 
given to her to \vear • 

It was reassuring to bo told that after this no harm 
could result from an encounter with the Mwo sa ga of Evil 
Eye 

It IS a very usual sight to see a length of wild vine 
stretched by the owner on high sticks along a boundary Tins 
indicates that medicine has been made for its protection any 
one walkmg underneath the warning cord w ill be afflicted wuth 
pams m the back One of us passing inadvertently beneath 
such a charm u as made to come back while it w as held dow n 
to be stepped over 

A skull may al^o at times be seen on a stick m the middle 
of a field of ripenmg crops No explanation could bo gamed 
for this except the brief and conclusive dictum “ God likes it 1 ” 

The following is an instance of a charm manufactured by 
the laity, though strengthened and enforced by the profession 

In old days ” it w as said “ if an M’kikuyu had seen a man in 
European dress go through his country he -would have killed 
a goat put the rau fat on his eyes and placed the undigested 
food from the interior on the path by which he the white man 
had passed so that he should not again come along it He 
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would also have secured medicine from the Medicine Min, that 
the stranger might return by another road ” 

Midway between the charms manufactured by the practi 
tioner and the layman is the special cur&e uhich a blacksmith 
attaches to the violator of his property by putting up the 
nozzles of his bellows on the land in question 

The special powers of the tribe MVe sa ga have been alluded 
to 


WITCHCRAFT 

The powers of meUicine can be used to harm your neighbour 
as well as to benefit yourself The Kikuvu word o ro-gi 
signifies both poison and witohciraft m’ro-gi is ^T^za^d In the 
following instance the medi^me was one of those which, as 
has been explained, are hereditary m f amili es 

When I V as leaving for England, a particular friend of 
mine brought me as a gift being the most valuable thing he 
could bestow, a small quantity of a certain plant He ex 
plained that undoubtedly, during my long absence from home, 
some of my min or chiefs or headmen in my oim countiy 
would have been cheating me as regards the increase m tli® 
flocl s or the ladies of my harem been transgressing the rules 
of propriety, that his gift v ould be the very thing for mo 
“ You put a little of it iqto their gruel ^here is no pain or 
vomiting the man gradually becomes more and more m 
disposed eventually he dies There as no fuss, or scandal, 
or unpleasantness By it mj grandfather came to power 
by it my father held the position to daj wo hold our own 
It 13 the secret of our family ” His father had a great reputa 
tion as a 5Iedicmc-Man 

That manj of the Medicine Men are skilled and tinscrupu 
lous poisoners I ha\e no doubt, tho^o with whom I haio 
become acquainted always begged mo abo\o all thing* to gi^® 
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them antidotes to tbo poisons of rival practitioners. That 
they themselves did tho like they would never admit, though 
they were prepared to concede tho fact that those vho defied 
their medicine, * c. certain rites and anathemas, sickened and 
died. But it must not bo assumed that because a 'man 
gradually fades away out and dies after having had medicine ’* 
made against him, he has therefore necessarily been poisoned. 
Tlie M’kikuyu seems to possess tho peculiar faculty of letting 
himself go until ho is absolutely gone. A man ■will publicly 
say that ho intends to die, and nuthin a few da3^ or weeks ho 
will bo dead. Ho does nothing actively, but simply mopes 
about for a while, getting u eaker and weaker, then lies down 
and fades out.^ 

While poison plain and simple is, ashas been seen, often used, 
there are other and more subtle ihethods of injunng an enemy. 

Hear Tu-su, in tho possession of one D6-gua wa Ki-md-ni, 
an individual under tho jurisdiction of Ka-ru-ri, chief of 
Td-su, IS an object that no man living has seen, for to look 
upon it is death. This mystenous something is said to have 
been passed down from father to son for six generations, namely , 
from the lla-tha-thi age.- It is krtoivn as tho Ki-thd-si,*or 
“ that which is (or was) seen.^’ ^ Report speaks of it as’ a stone 


' As a c&se \n ana ci tqj men loAd mo bo had by specml circnm 

stances lost his -wives and his docks, and that now ho had just heard that hjs 
brother -was dead , bo therefore meant to djo too Had no notice been taken. 

I have not the least doubt that withm a month he would have done eo I, how* 
ever, formally called him to me and said to him, " I hotve heard what you have 
said , vour words are tho woVda of a fool With much trouble I have, taught 
you to grasp intoUigonce, and now you say you -want to die ? A spirit not your 
own'nas come ulto you "i say ‘it is to go immediately, and you -will ho r^ell and 
happy If I see you miserable, then it has not gone, and it must be driven out 
by heatings Como every day at the thud hour and tell me wheVher you need 
a beating by the puanh" The sufferer replied that, as we were fnends, of course 
he would not die if 1 objected. The evil spint left him the man was a changed 
being In a few hours I ha-cp no doubt that he owed hia life to me ^ 

*See p 9 

» We are mdebted to Mr McGregor for £r.t telling us about the exwtence of 
iAO iii 

35 ’ 
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■which as foiifid by jxn hnccstor of the present holder, and that 
m it are fourteen holes, 60\ en on the one side and seven on the 
other No^V,^by the Akiktiyu, the number 7 , as has been seen, 
IS considered of all the most unlucky, uhen divination by 
numbers is sought at the hands of their Mcdicine-JIcn Hence 
this object, with its tu o sets of seven holes, naturally lends itse 
in their imagination to mystic use of an evil character 

On making inquiries djsorectly, ve little by httle learnt 
that *if a man decides to bring rum, temporal and spintua 
utter and complete, on some one else, he u ould go to the ho er 
and give him a present of seven goats, and arrange for the i 
thS^si to bo invoked* In due course the guardian of the aw n 
thing, with the postulant or assistant, u ould then exhume it 
and the two of them retire to Some solitary spot and ma e 
medicine ” i e go through certain rites for the space of six da^ 
On the seventh day they would take the Ki thd si and, avoi 
mg observation, betake themselves m the early mormne 
to a point commanding a new of the victim’s homestead 
As Kikuyu IS a sea of hiUs and vales, and it is the custom o 
the natives to build their groups of huts with the protective 
enclosure high up on the sides of slopes, there is no difficu y 
in taking up a position m here the homestead -mth its 
pants emerging ilt da^vn to their daily business, can be watc le 
■without the observer being seen 

Settling doiVn in a suitable spot, the tu o men then set up la 
front of them seven sticks pointed towards the victim s home 
The KirthS, si in its coverings they place behmd their bac s, 
and, whilst there so held, it is carefully unmapped Then the 
postulant, mchmng one stick in the direction the curse is to 
fly, with his other hand behind his back touches the unseen 
thing at two of the holes and formulates in exact words one o 
the Seven curses permitted to him Qenerahties are void 
each curse must be simple, specific, and direct Virtue t en 
leaves the ICi tha si, take^ {he form indicated in the de\otce s 
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prayer, and flies to its destination m tUo dircclion indicated 
by the aticb Se\on times this U repeated, a different stick 
abgmng the flight of each curse Tlic Ki th& si Is then n^am 
iramediately co% ered up in its u tappings by its au o-struck 
Users, working u*ith their hands behind their backs, for they 
firmly behe\o that any accidental glance would mean instant 
death, and they get them thence 

On the foIJouing day (the eightli) a goat is sacnficod, and 
both men shavo their heads Tlio next they separate, the 
de\ otee returning homo to aw ait the fulfilment of his anathema, 
whilst the guardian of the Ki tha si proceeds again secretly to 
bury his heirloom, and to mal o, no doubt, tboao little private 
arrangements that will certainly justify the popular belief 
in its efficacy Circumstances provenlcd my ever getting 
into touch w ith the guardian of the lO thd-si, though I hinted 
that I w ished to employ it, and discreetly made it know n that I 
was ready to conform, as ever, to all established custom, ritual, 
and fees The most how ever, I could do w as to gather from 
several different persons scraps of information to tho above 
effect and this is now given for what it may bcS\ orth 

Other methods of revenge amongst the Akikuyu are ns 
foUow & - — 

A man refused by a gir\ may get medicihS and piit it in 
her food and then no other man w ill wnsh to marry her 

To touch with the foot a person of higher rank (i ki ni a) is 
gross disrespect ff as in a hypothetical Example given 
young men are sitting round m a circle and a newly circumcised 
boy puts his foot on the top of another that of aU older man 
tho injured person may procure a hair of tho offender put it 
on grass and take it to the Medicine "Man ‘who so deals with 
it that the intelligence of the boy departs and he wanders 
about evervwhere without work or goods The insult may, 
how ever be expurgated by payment if it has been committed 
by a child, value w ould have to hd given to the extent of from 
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t-no lo four rupees \ it uould not bo considered nght to 'work 
a charm ns nbo\o against a child A young man offending 
agmnst an old man uould pay five rupees m compensation, 
and even uhcro the difference in ago was merely between 
two young men, tho younger, if ho offended, would make a 
present for fear of being bewitched 

Again, an object which brings with it a curse, such as a 
nail of tho dead, a herb, etc , may bo laid in tho path which 
an enemy is to traverse, and tho victim falls ill accordingly 
Resource must bo had to a beneficent Jlodicino 3Ian to counter 
act tho charm, who searches in and around the homestead with 
his horn to find the source of evil , tho usual sheep are killed, 
and tho Milage is ceremomally cleansed One M’kikuyu m 
our service asked leave of ab^enco as lus wife was very ih, 
suffenng from the effect of h spell placed before the door of 
her hut “ He would get,” he said, “ the Medicme Bfan, who 
would kill a goat, the ‘ w ater inside the goat ’ would be poured 
into the gourd of the practitioner and mixed wnith liismedicme^^ 
the patient would swallow the drink, and so aU would be well 
The case, however ,provmg a bad one,poorICiranjui returned not 
unnaturally depressed by the expense of the treatment involve 
” Five goats,” he said, “ had had to be slam The skin o 
the first was taken to wrap the bufferer in, and, as the mother 
in-law bad eaten the fiesh, it would have been very wTong for 
the husband to do so •Of the second goat, the fat had been 
given to God, and the husband had eaten the flesh The third 
animal was ±he fee of the practitioner , the fourth had been 
slain for the purification , w hile the fifth had been cut in two 
part^, the husband had had one half and God the other An 
instance^ of this kind of witchcraft is given under Trial by 
Ordeal 

Tho following curious history was told by our Kikuyu boy 
in the intervals of watching th6 said trial “ If you think your 
»p.2I3. 
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{ricndlms died from poison or medicine in tho path, j*ou go and 
watch after his corpse has been put out in the wilds, and tho 
wizard comes and cuts off pieces of his flesli to maho medicine. 
The victim then comes to life. If no one is at hand tho wizard . 
'iviU kill hiin again, hut if a friend is there ho can seize tho 
murderer and bring the victim home. A friend cannot good 
medicine and apply it to tho corpse of one so done to death 
and put out, and he will then come to life. ' TIio difficulty 
in altogctlicr foiloiving this stoty is to believe that any IM’Jdkfiyu 
would have sufficient devotion or courage to adopt such a 
thriUing course of procedure." 

The following appeared in.the Journal Man, Juno lOOG, and 
is reprinted by IMr. Hobley’s kind permission : — 

KikUyti Medicines. By C. IK. Uohley, C.M.Q. 

Ghemhe. — ^ilado of castor oil, sheep fat, honey, goat^milk, 
water of various streams in Kik^iyu, urine of a male and female 
goat and sheep, magumo wood, the milky sap of wild fig. 

If a person haS hsematuria, a little of this medicine placed 
on tho end of the penis cures him. It is also efficacious for a 
cough. 

A little placed on the gate of a cattle boraa w'ill prevent 
thieves entering to^steal. If a person is sick unto death and a 
spot is placed on the forehead, on the tip of the tongue, on tho 
navel, on the huttocks, and on the toes, he will recover. It is 
also necessary to pass some of the medicine five times round 
the patient’s head as he lies on the ground. ■ ' 

Eagutno. The ashes of the roots of a tree of that ‘name j 
the tree has milky sap. , 

If a person faints, n little of this medicine placed on the 

* Cf, Tale. JourTial of rte Anlhropdogieol Institute,' \al xxxiv. p. 262. 

> Sir. R. R. Slarett has beea good enough to deal -with tho place of KilA™ 
thought in tho comparative study of religion. See Appendix V. ^ 
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tongue and n spot of it plnccd on the forclicid and on the na\el 
will rcMvcthc pitient 

KaiiuQii — -Slndo from ecctLs of a tree of that name 
Mixed \Mth hot water it is mcdicino for a cold in the head 
Kxholio — Made from ashes of tho root* of the luhinga tree 
Sledicino to protect enttio 

If a httlo IS rubbed on tlio gate of tho cattle homo, or tied 
on to an animars tail, and a thief comes to steal tho cattle, ho 
wall bo caught , or if a lion comes to carry off tho cattle it will 
bo shot 

Ktnorta — Medicine to maho a thin man put on flesh 
Lxisuko — Mado from tho Muhukura tree 
Medicine to call a person If A w ishes B to visit him, A cats 
some of tho medicine and calls' B B, who may bo oven at 
tt distance of three dajs’ jourhey, is obliged to come 

Muchanja Mxiha — Slade from tho leaves of tree of that 
name 

Ifa person is suffering from a disease called Ngoma, which 
13 apparently a species of temporary madness, a little of this 
medicine, taken with oil, cures the patient 

^utoslio — Made from tho roots of a tree of that name 
If a hunter eats a little of this medicine and rubs a little on 
each cyehd he quickly finds elephants or what game he wishes 
It is also said to be a good thing to put a little of the medicine 
on one’s weapons 

Muhuruka — Made from tho bark of a tree of that name 
This medicine is put in a half gourd and mixed ^vith water , 
the gourd is then siviing round the head by a string This is 
taken by warriors during the periodic dances Its object is 
to induce some particular girl to come to him It is not 
necessary to call the girl, she is obhged to come 

Muhuyu — ^Made from ashes of the roots of a tree of that 
name 

Medicine for gonorrhea 
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It is not eaten, but a little is applied to the throat, between 
the toes, navel, bxUtocks, between the fingers, loins, forehead, 

. and'in two days the patient will bo cured. 

From a tree of this name in I^kfi3ru. 

If a little of this medicine ia put in a camp fire, no lion or' 
other wild beast will come near to seize the traveller. . 
iHtnfia.— ^lade from the roots of a tree of that name. 

If this medicine is rubbed on anything that a person desires 
to sell a buyer will soon turn up to purchase, and the article or 
animal will be sold. 

Ngondii. — Ashes of the bark of a tree of that name. 

If a person is suffering from diarrhoea he is to swallow a 
little and mb a little in a line around his abdomen and tho 
diarrhoea will be cured ; it is also good for sickness during 
pregnancy. • 

Omu . — Made from tho roots of a tree called Mtanda ^Ibogo. 
This medicine is given to youths when they arc circumcised 
and they do not feel any pain. 

jSiari. — ^The ashes of the feathers of tho rliinoceros bird. 

This is a medicine for impotency in the male or sterility 
in the female ; it is not eaten, but a little is to bo rubbed, on 
the pndenda or the penis. • 

This cannot be dispensed wthout payment. 

• Ira . — white earth from Mount Kenia, River Muimbi. 

This is applied In each case when a patient has taken any 
of the other medicines and is recovering, it is supposed to 
complete tho cure, aien apply a spot of this to the nose, 
throat, tip of the tongue, but women only apply it to the 
temples on each side of the head. , 

The above medicines were obtained fromKahiga, aMedicine- 
Man. or Mundu Mugo, belonging to the Angaro or Kahnno clan 
(Muhirika) of Kikuyu ; he belongs to the Tuso district, near 
Kamris. 



NOTES ON PHARMACY, MEDICINE. AND 
SURGERY 

TnotJon tho Akikuj'u give definite namM, and attnbute 
definite qualities, to a largo number of wild plants, no drug, 
likely to prove of prfictical importance in Sledicine, has as yet 
been observed by mo in use amongst them They recognise 
certain plants as yielding emetics, purgatives, aatnngents, 
cutaneous irritants, “ poiaona,” or “ medicines,” i e elements 
required m tho making of a charm , but there they 
stop 

This manufacture of charms is so closely associated in the 
practice of the Medicine Man -mth the bona fide use of drugs 
that it js often difficult to diffei'entiate between the tao 
Surgei^ IS not associated ivith Medicine It is practised by 
any one who is naturally neat-handed, and no doubt such an 
individual acquires a local reputation 

One of the commonest forms of surgical injury is depressed 
fracture of the skull, as might be expected m a country where 
every man and boy carries a “ hfe preserver ” For such, 
surgical treatment is not attempted case of hone-setting 
or reduction of dislocation has been met with Their surgical 
practice is confined to dealing with flesh wounds — of these I 
have seen many successful cases the failures, however, would 
not be likely to come xmder notice Of common accidents one 
of the most frequent is the rupture of the lobe of the ear 
after it has been distended and undergone hypertrophy 
In this case the surfaces are freshened up mth the knife 
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and agam brought together, ^\hen a good uruon is 
obtained 

S\\ord slashes and spear stabs are sewn up %\ith no regard 
to drainage, jet thej often do cttraordinanly ^^cll Ono or 
more strong thorns nre passed through the skin and muscular 
tissue veil hack from the border of the %\ound, and eimilarly 
ont througli tho skin on the opposite side Tfio path for tho 
thorn 13 made by means of n sharp iron Afrtitch of fougli 
\egetablc fibre is then passed externally, in the form of a figure 
of eight, around the projecting extremities of the thorns Tho 
surfaces of the s\ound arc thus brought fairly 'well together 
and maintained so Tlie edges of the slJm arc then similarly 
bored -with tho a'wl, and brought neatly togctlier by means of 
a senes of closely set scpartito stitches each tied -watli i 
reef knot Should the patient* recover, the rc^mlt is quit© 
neat 

Tho key to their success seems to be m the fact that tho 
w ound IS not closed until hajmorrhage has practically stopped 
Wounds with these people seeni to heal -with extraordinary 
rapidity, and the absorption of septic matter, to a limited 
amount, docs not appear to produce tho constitutional disturb 
ance that anseg in the case of the European They are by nature 
remarkably deficient in sensibiUty to pain nor do they experi 
cnee shock on injury to anything like the same extent that 
we do • 

Eental practice and the details of circumcision haVe been 
dealt 'i\ath elsewhere ^ Circumstances prevented any observa 
tions being made regarding obstetric practice ♦ 

W S It 

‘ Seo pp. 33, laX 





PART IV 
FOLK LORE 
MYTHS 

The following legend is told by the Akikuyu as to their origin 
and the reason for their agricultural pursuits, as differentiated 
from those of the Masai and l?’dorobo “ The Akikuyu arc, 
they say, the descendants of ifti old man and his wife, who 
came to the present Kikuyu country from the other side of 
the great mountain of K6nya, called by them Ki li nyag'-a, or 
Ki re 1 ra both mean the White ^lountaiu While they wore on 
lie slopes of the mountain they m ere on the point of starvation, 
,nd the old man \\ent up the summit to see God (N’gai), who 
Iwells there God on that occasion gave him sheep and goats, 
ind from that gift all the Kikuyu flocks of to day descended 
God told the old man that his descendants should occupy the 
present Kikuyu country, and that they should live by tdlago , 
that the Masai should hold the plains, and should have flocks 
and herds, hut that the portion of the N’doroho should he 
the wild game of the wilderness, and nought else besides As 
a memorial of this interview with God , and vs, avAh 

God’s command then given, the Akikuyu to this day pamt 
their bodies, for certam great ceremonial dances, with patterns 
resembling forked lightning ” ^ 

Another version of the ongm of the nation is as follows 

** Once there was a great hole with water m it , the water 

»Seop i6r 
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wns deop in tlio centre and shallou* at the sides. A man and 
woman lived in the shallow water. Then they came oat of 
tho water on to the dry land, and journeyed to the Kikuyu 
country, which W'as all forest, and had many children.”* 

No account could ho arrived at as to tho dwellings of the 
man and hia wife in tho water, nor could any legend of a 
deluge bo discovered. 

Tho monthly changes of tho moon are accounted for as 
follows : — 

“ The sun is tho husband of tho moon. IVlien tho moon 
comes to maturity, tho sun fights and kills her, and then she 
rises again. Tho stars which attend on tho moon are tho 
moon's children.” 

^Vo aro informed tliat whdn the moon is “ dead," no 
journeys are undertaken, n6 sacrifices offered, nor sheep 
killed, and that, according to current belief, on the day after 
the death of the moon, w»hich is termed Mu-ti-ru-m'w^-ri,” 
goats and sheep do not bear. 

^ See &bo {v 9 



FOLK TALES 

{Sinff. Jio-ffS-nu, pL y'gunv) 

Tni: Btories whicli follow were stated by the narrators to have 
been told to thorn ns children by thcir^ mothers, or by* tho 
elders of tho tribo \ much astonishment was shown that tho 
whito woman should caro to hear anything so childish. Tho 
source from which each talo Is derived is prefixed. In tw’O 
cases tho same story was mot \fith again in n different part 
of tho country ; in theso instances both versions are given, 
their variations being of some interest. 

Tho not infrequent absence of proper names for tho 
dramatis personcs is curious, and at times perplexing, more 
especially in such a tale as that of tho “ Four Warriors/* 

The tales have been transcribed as far as possible exactly 
as they -were narrated. In very rare instances, not more 
than two or three at most, slight alteration has been made 
where the language was somewhat primitive for modern 
taste, but all temptation to embellishment or polish, even 
when the stories are most inconsequent, has been strenuously 
resisted. They may therefore bo tahen, good, bad, or 
indifferent, as the product of the Kikiiyu brain, with this 
reservation, that they have in reproduction been subjected 
to a process of double translation. They were either told 
to me^ in Swahili by those to whom it w’as a foreign 
language, or, when tho narrator spoke Kikfiyu only, 
translated into Swahili for my benefit, and in either 
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case have been of course again translated for the English 
reader The descriptive pou er, v Inch oven so, as u ill be seen, 
13 by no means contemptible, can hardly fail to have euflercd 
in tho process 

It has not been mthout hesitation that these offspring of 
the Afncan brain are introduced to a northern sphere Will 
tho reader hear them in imagination as they uero told to tho 
writer ? Will ho picture himself at noontide on some hillside, 
under tho shade of a sacred tree, gazing over tho landscape, 
with its little brown duellings and ripening crops, away to 
snowy Kenya, “where God dwells”? Or it may bo he is 
seated in tho homestead towards evening, under the eaves 
of one of those same little brown huts, surrounded by happy 
mothers and httlo children, and while some old dame tells 
tho story the flocks come home to bo in safe keeping for the 
night Best of all, he may form one of tho gathenng, when 
tongues are unloosed, round tho camp fire after dusk has 
fallen , the flames light up dark faces, and beyond the cnclo 
the boles of great trees are seen in the moonhght, whilo the 
mournful howl of the hyena is heard in the distance seeking 
his gruesome meal Then as the reader thus fives in spmt 
amongst the surroundings which gave them birth, he wiU at 
least deal tenderly with these romances of nature, these 
half clad children of a sunnier clime 



THE TALE OF THE MAIDEN WHO WAS SACRI- 
ITCED BY HER lilN, AND WHOM HER LOVER 
BROUGHT BACK FRO^I BELOW 

Told ly Na-oa-ttJ-tj, Mother of one of the herds 
of the Chef N*Dt; 1 OT 

The sun was very hot and there was no ram, so the crops 
died, and hunger was great ? and this happened one year, 
and again it happened a second, and yet a third year the 
rain failed , so the people all gathered together on the great 
open space on the hilltop, where they were wont to dance, 
and said each to the other, *‘Why does the ram delay in 
coming ^ ” And they went to the Medicine Man, and they 
said to him, “ Tell us why there is no ram, for our crops have 
died, and wo shall die of hunger ’ And ho took his gourd 
and poured out the lot, and this he did many times , and at 
last ho said, “ There is a maiden here who must be bought if 
ram is to fall, and the maiden is Wan ji ni The day after 
to morrow let all of you return to this place, and every one 
of you from the eldest to the youngest bring with him a goat 
for the purchase of the maiden ” 

So the day after the morrow, old men and young men all 
gathered together, and each brought m his hand a goat Now 
they all stood m a circle, and the relations of Wanjiru stood 
together, and she herself stood in the middle , and as they 
stood the feet of Wanjiru began to sink into the ground, 
and she sank to her knees and cned aloud, “ I am lost ” and 
her father and mother ako cned and said, “We are lost”, 
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it tho*!© ulio lool cil o» pre^td clo'^c, nnd placed goats in 
.0 keeping of Wonjlni’a fatlicr and mother And Wonjtru 
pnt loAvcr to her ^\aist, and «ho tried aloud, “ I nrn lost, but 
uch ram Mill come ’* , and she sank to her breost but tho 
m did not come, and she said again, " Jfuch ram v> ill come , 
icn she sank to her nccl , and tho ram camo in great drops, 
id her people Mould ha^o rushed foruartl to save her, but 
loso uhoa^tood around pressed into tbcir bonds more goats, 
id tboj desisted 

So she said, * Mj people have undone me,” and sank to 
3r eyes, and ns one after another of her family stepped 
•n\ard to save her,* one of tho croud uould give to him or 
jr a goat, and ho fell back And Wanjini cried aloud for tho 
at time, ** I am undone, and my oivn people have done this 
ling ” And she a aniahed £**om eight, and the earth closed 
rer her, and tho ram poured doum, not, ns jou sometimes 
■e it, in shouers, but in a great deluge, and c\ cry one hastened 
) their ou n homes 

Nom there ivas a young warrior uho loved Wanjiru, and 
D lamented eontmually, saying, “ Wanjiru is lost, and her 
ivn people have done this thing ” And ho said, “ Where has 
Wanjiru gone ? I u ill go to tho same place ” So ho took 
18 shield, and put m his ouord and spear And he uondered 
ver tho country day and night , and at last, as the dusk fell, 
e came to the spot uhere Wanjiru had vanished, and ho 
tood where she had stood and, as ho stood, his feet began 
3 sink as hers had sunk , and he sank lower and lou er till the 
round closed over lum, and he uent hy a long road under the 
arth as Wanjiru had gone, and at length ho saw the maiden 
5 ut, mdeed he pitied her sorely, for her state uas miserable 
,nd her raiment had perished He said to her, “You 
?ere sacrificed to bring the ram, now the ram has come I 
Fill take you back ’ So he took her on his back hke a child, 

.nd brought her to the road he had traversed and they rose 
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together to the open ntr, nnd tliblr feet ^tood once more on the 
ground, and ho said, “ Yon shall not return to the house of your 
people, for they have treated you shamefully.” And he bade her 
wait till nightfall ; and when it was dark ho took her to* the 
house of his mother, and ho asked his mother to leave, and 
said he had business, and ho allowed no one to enter. But 
his mother said, ‘‘ ^Ylly do you hide this thing from me, seeing 
I am your mother who boro you 1 ” So ho suCered his mother, 
but ho said, ” Tell no one that 'Wanjiru is returned.” 

So she abode in the house of his mother; and then she and 
his mother slow goats, and Wanjiru ate the fat and grew' 
strong,* and of the skins they made garnlcrits for her, so that 
she was attired most beaxitifully. 

It came to pass that the nerxt day there was a great dance, 
and her lover went with the thrsng ; hut his mother and the 
girl waited till every one had assembled at the dance, and all 
the road was empty, and they camo out of the house and 
mingled nith the crowd; and the relations saw Wanjiru, and 
said, " Surely that is Wanjiru whom wo had lost ” ; and they 
pressed to greet her, but her lover beat them off, for ho said, 
” You sold Wanjiru shamefully.” And she returned to his 
mother’s house. But on the fourth day her family again 
came, and the warrior repented, for he said, ” Surely they arc 
her father and her mother and her brothers.” So ho paid 
them the purchaso'price, and he wedded Wanjiru who had 
been lost. 



THE STORY OR THE LOST SISTER 


The two talcs which follow aro clearly varying versions 
of tho same story. They wcro obtained in different parts of 
tho country, tho first from a young man, tho second from an 
old woman It is somewhat interesting to compare male and 
female points of vio\^ Tho boy dw ells in detail on the beauty 
of the hairdressing of tho hero, while the woman elaborates 
sympathetically the straits to which the hero is reduced with 
regard to his food supply in the absence of the heroine, thus 
makmg clear tho othenvise pointless ejaculation of the sister 
in tho first version as to the whereabouts of the gruel The 
chronology is obviously more probable in the second than in 
the first story 


The Story as told hy N’Jlii-o:ifi, Son of the Chief MoNofi 

A long time ago a young wamor and his sister Uved 
together in a hut They Uved alone, for their parents had 
died when they were children, and the Hut stood by itself , 
there were no other homesteads near The name of the 
young man was Wa ga cha ra i bn, and the maiden was called 
M*wer'-u Wagacharaibu had beautiful hair which reached 
to his waist,* and all the young women admired him greatly, 
so that he often went away from home to a long distance 
to see his friends, and M’wer'u was left quite by herself 

Now one day when he came back after he had been thus 
away, M’wer u said to him, “ Three men came here last mght 

I See frontispiece also p 20 

S9I) 
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■when I was all alone, and each had a club and each had a 
spear, and if you go away and leave rao all alone I know 
that they -will come back and carry mo off.’* But Wagacharaibu 
only said, “You talk nonsense,” and ho -went away again 
as before And the three men camo back, as M’wer'u had 
said, with the three clubs and the three spears, and they 
took hold of the gitl by the neck and by the legs, and they 
lifted her up and they earned her aw ay. IVIien Wagacharaibu 
came homo again he went to the house and found it quite 
empty, and as ho went ho heard a girl’s voice crying from 
the opposite hillside, and the voice wras the voice of his 
Bister, and it said, “Wagacharaibu, iicn have come and 
earned me away Go into the hut, you will find the gruel 
on the stool.” And Wagaoliaraibu cned aloud and eaid, 
“Who will shave the front of»my head now you aro gone, 
for we have no neighbours ^ ” And ho plunged into the grass 
after M’w cr'u, and the farther he went the farther she ivas 
earned away from him , and ho heard her voice and she 
heard his voice, but they could not see one another , and 
he followed and followed for one month, and ho became very 
hungry. And he wore a hat such as men used to wear in 
the old days , it was a piece of goatskin, and it had two holes 
cut m It and stnngs to tie under the chin, and the skin stood 
out over the forehead so that ram could not touch the face , 
aud you may see kuch hats even now among the mountains 
where there are many trees and much ram, and among the 
Masai So Wagacharaibu cut a piece of the leather and 
ato it, for he was very hungry, and he felt strong agam, he 
went on and on a second month, and agam a third month, 
till the hat was all finished , and then he took his garment 
of sUn and he ate that, and so he went on a fourth month 
and a fifth month, until he had trareUed one year and four 
months, and the cape was finished Then being agam hungry, 
when he come to a big homestead he went inside, and he 
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saw a woman cooking food and he begged a little , and she 
gave him some, but she did not hand it to him in a nice 
vessel, but in a broken piece of an old pot And that night 
he slept there, and the next morning he Ment out with the 
little son of the woman to scare the birds from the crop», for 
the grain was nearly npe, and he took stones and threw them 
at the birds and as he threw a stone he would say, “ Ply away, 
fly away, little bird, like MVer'u has flown away, never to 
be seen any more ” And the little boy hstened, and he 
went home, and when Wagacharaibu was not near, he told 
his mother the words the stranger had said, but she paid no 
attention to the tale" of her son and did not listen to it, and 
the next day the same thmg happened again, and the third 
day the woman ent herself toi the fields and she heard the 
'words of Wagacharaibu, “Fly away, fly away httio bird, 
hkc MVer'u has flown away, never to bo seen any more,” 
and the Oman’s name was M’wer'u, and she said, “^Vhy 
do you say those words to the birds ? ” And ho said, " I 
once had a sister named M’w er u, and she w as lost, and I ha\ o 
followed her many months and years, but I have never seen 
her again ” And the w oman put her hand over her eyes 
and she wept, for she was indeed his sister, and she said, 

** Are you truly my brother ^ ” for she had not known him 
so changed was ho by hw long traaels, and she said, “Irulj 
your hair is unkempt and jour clothes ard not ns they were, 
and I did not know jou, but you shall bo once more dressed 
03 in time past, and I shall see if you are my very brother 
Wagacharaibu ” 

So she went to her husband, who had earned her away 
in the old days, and she got four sheep and three goats, and 
the four sheep were killed, and Wngnclmraibu ate of the 
flesh and bocamo big and strong once more, and his sifter 
took of the fat and dressed his hair, and put it on liM shoulders , 
and of the three goats two were black and one was white 
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and olio made a cape, and ehe took a ppear and gave it him, 
and it was the spear winch licr husband had earned nhen 
he came to the httlc hut when she was alone, and gave it 
to her brother She put on his arms brass and iron armlets, 
and ornaments on his legs and round his neck, and then rhe 
said, “Now 1 'ec that jou are indeed my brother 
Wa^aeb^raJba “ -And the husband of M’wcr'u loved 
Wagacharaibu dearly, and he ga\o him twenty goats and 
three oven, which was much more than the price of his sister, 
hut ho gave it because of the affection ho boro him, and he 
built him a hut in the homestead and gave him thirty goats 
to buy a wife And Wagacharaibu bdugUt a maiden and 
brought her to the hut, and the goats of Wagacharaibu 
increased and multiplied, and ho took ten of the goats and 
his Bister’s husband gave him t*cnty goats and ho bought a 
second wife, bo that Wagacharaibu did not go back to his 
old lifo any more, but lived with the sister he had lost and 
With her husband 


The Story as told hy the old IFomaa NaqatOu 

Once upon a time there were a brother and sister who hved 
together, and the mother died leaving many goats, and the 
brother looked aftSr the goats in the daytime, but in the 
evening he went away from home, for he was very beautiful 
and had many fnends The name of the girl was \Va chd ra, 
nRme ol the brother Wa mVd a 

Now one day when the brother returned Waohdra said 
to him, ” Two men were here yesterday, and if you go away 
and leave me thev mil carry me oS,” hut ho said, “You 
talk nonsense ’ and she said, ‘ I am speaking the truth, but 
u hen tliey take mo I dl bear with me a gourd full of sap 
which IS hke fat and along the path I will let it drop so that 
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you can follow my trail ” ^ Now that night when WamVea 
brought the goats home, Wachera made a* great feast and 
gruel, but again he went away And when Wam’wda came 
back next mormng he found the homestead empty, for his 
sister had been earned away as she said, but he saw the track 
where drop by drop she had let fall the sap which is like fat 
And WamVea followed over hill and doivn dale, and ever 
and again he heard her voice crying from the opposite hiU side, 
" Follow after where you see the trail ” The folloiving day 
the sap began to take root, and to spnng up into little plants, 
but his sister he saw not And at last he returned to his 
home to herd the flOck, and he took them out to feed, but he 
had no one to prepare food for him when he returned at mght, 
and if he himself prepared thotfood there was no one to care 
for the flocks, so he slew a goat and ate it, and when it was 
fimshed he slew yet another, and so on till all the goats were 
finished Then he killed and ate the oxen one by one, and 
they Tasted him months and years for the flock was large, but 
at last they were all gone, and then he bethought him of 
his sister 

Now the plants which had sprung were by this time grown 
to trees, which marked the way she had gone, and so be 
joumoj ed on for one month and half a month, and at the end 
of that time he came to a stream, and by tlio stream were two 
children getting water, and ho said to the younger, “ Give 
mo some water m your gourd,” but the child refused , bat 
^tho elder child spoke to the younger and said, “ Give the 
stranger to dnnk, for our mother said if ever you see a 
stranger coming by the way of the trees ho is my brotlicr 
So ho and the cluldrcn went up to the homestead and 
ho ^aitcd ontside, and Wachera came out, and ho knew 
her nt once, but she did not know him, for ho was not 

* Tlio wild gwrvi when rip© conUln* • $o*t poJp Iti which U* Tl i* 

pnlp rcwmVei tlie II jul 1 (at ohutned by melting tit© elicei '* 1*11. 
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dressed as ‘before \ 7 ith oclire and fat , and ho came mto 
her hut, and she gave him food, not m a good vessel, but 
in a potsherd, and he slept in the hut, but on the floor, 
not on the bed ^ 

Now next day ho went out with the children to drive away 
the birds from the crops, and as ho throw a stone ho would say, 

” Hy away, httle bird, as Wach6ra flew away and never came 
bach any more,” and another bird would como, and ho would 
throw another stone and say the same words again, and this 
happened the next day and tho next for a whole month , and 
the children heard, and so did others, and said, “ Why does 
he say tho name Wachdra ^ ” And they went and told their 
mother, and at last she came and waited among tho grass and 
listened to his words, and stAd, “ Surely this is my brother 
Wam’wea,” and she went bacl^ to the house and sent for a 
young man, and told him to go and fetch Wam’w^a to como 
to her, for she said, He is my brother ” And the youn^ man 
went and told Wam’w^a the words of his sister, but he refused, 
for he said, ** I have dwelt in the abode of my sister, and she 
has given me no cup for my food but a potsberd,” and he 
would not go in And the young man returned to Wach6ra, 
and told her the words of her brother, and she said, “ Take 
ten goats and go again and bid him come to me,” and the young 
man took ten goats and said, “ Thy sister has sent these ten 
goats ” but Wnm’wda refused, and the young man returned 
And Wachfira said, “ Take ten oxen and give them to»fny 
brother,” but Wam’w^a would not , and Wachdra sent birp 
tea cows, and again ten cows, and still Wam’wea refused to 
come in And Wachdra told her husband how she had found 
her brother, and how he would not be reconciled to her, and 
her husband said, “ Sendhim yet more beasts,” so Wach^ra sent 
ten other cows and again ten more. tiU Wam^^ ^a had received 
forty cows besides tho goats and the oxen which Wach^ra had 
sent at the flrst, and the heart of Wam’w4a relented and he 
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came into the house of his sister. And she killed a goat, and 
took the fat and dressed his hair and his shoulders, "for she 
said, “ I did not know you, for you were not adorned as 
before.” 

After Wam’wea had been reconciled to his sister, he decided 
that eight ^vives should be given him, so the husband of Wach^ra 
sent to all his relations round about, and they brought in goats, 
and Wam’wea bought eight girls, some for thirty goats, some 
for forty. Other relations all came and built eight huts for 
the wives near to the dwelhng of Wach^ra, so Wam’wea and 
his wives dwelt near the homestead of his sister. 



THE FOUR YOUNG WARRIORS 
Told ly oTi JrKiKTjyrr in our eervicc 


Four young i\arTior 3 built a luit (tUin-gl-ra *) and lived 
together, and two of them were brothers, the sons of one 
father, and the other two ■were also brothers, the eons of 
another father. Now one day one of the young men camo 
to the hut and he said, Thcjro is a very bad beast, a hyena, 
in the road near here ” ; and one of the friends said to him, 
“I do not believe there is any such beast near hero, for I 
have not seen one, and if there were I should not bo afraid 
of him.” To which the first replied, “ If you ivill go W sleep 
to-mght in the road, I •will give you in the morning tone ox 
and ten goats.” So his friend said that ho w’as not afraid 
and he would sleep that night in the road as had been said. 
He therefore spent his time making his sword very sharp, 
and he took his spear, and made that very sharp also, and 
when evening came he went out on to the road and laid down 
upon it and went to sleep. 


Now he who had first said there was a hyena remained in 
the hut, but the other tiVo young men of the thingira, one of 
whom was the friend of this first warrior, and the other the 
friend of the other warrior, found a big tree near the place 
where the young man was asleep, and climbed up into it to 
see what happened. Now as he lay on the ground asleep 
his sword stuck out from his side, and it was 4qry sharp. 


1 Tha tbloglra is 
men and boys ot one 



but servuig as bacbelors’ sleeping quarters for 
more homesteads, p. 118. 


young 
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And three hyenas came and looked at him When the first 
one drew near he saw the si^ord and he was frightened and 
ran away back to his hole But the other two hyenas fetched 
yet another, who was very big and strong, and he attacked 
the sleeping man But the man awakened and sprang np 
and thrust his sword into him and he died Then the next 
hyena came on, and he put his sword into him, too, and he 
also was slam And the fourth hyena, when he saw that his 
fnends were dead, was afraid and ran away 

And in the morning the other two v amors came down 
from the tree and they said to their fnend, “ How is it that 
you are still here ^ And he showed them the bodies of 
the two hyenas he had slam Then they all went back to 
the hut, and those who had Watched told him who had 
remained how the wild beasts had been slam, and so the first 
warrior was ohhged to pay one ox and ten goats as he said 
that 1^ would do 



A TALE WHICH INCULCATES laNDNESS TO ANIMALS 

ToU ly the old irojfian Nag \tOu 

Once upon a time a joung man marned n girl named 
Ka cliam'-bi and brought her home, and the girl grew ra’w C-h ’ 
m her shamba, and when the m*w^h \Ia‘i npe she gathered 
it and brought it to her homoitcad , but a little bird called 
Kan-i-d*ni-kan*-ga* came bj nnd picked up grains of the m’wili 
and ate it , andKacham'bi picksd up a stone and threw it at the 
bird, and said, “ Go away, don’t cat mj gram ” And this 
she did three times, and the third time she broke the leg of 
tlio bird And the bird said, “ Because jou have broLen raj' 
leg, harm wall come to you ” And he flew aw aj * 

After a while Kacham'bi became lU and boro a child, and 
the old woman who tended her went down to tho stream to 
get water to wash the mother and tho new bom infant And 
when she got to tho stream what should she see but tho 
Kaniomkan'ga in the mid^t of the stream, spluttering with 
his wmgs and throwing water over him , and decked out 
like an M’kikuyu w ith necklaces of beads , and the old lady 
was 80 astonished at the sight that sho stopped to look at 
him, and forgot all about the mother and the baby waiting 
in the hut , and another old woman came down to ask what 
had happened to her, and why she did not come hack, and 
sho. too, stood and gazed at the bird m his ornaments, and 
forgot to go back, and a third came, and a fourth, and then 
I Fmo gram 

» Described as a small bml-yolliw breast-blue bicL-jumpa along 
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the rest of the people of the homestead all came down to the 
stream one by one till there was no one left m the village 
at all 

And at last Kacham^bi said, “ I must go myself and see 
what IS happenmg ” So she got up, put down the babe 
into the bed, and left the hut , and when she came to the 
stream, what should she see but all the people gazing, and 
in the midst of the stream ivith all his ornaments, the 
Kamomkan'ga whose leg she had broken Now the bird, 
when he saw Kacham'bi, sbpped out of the stream into the 
grass, and up to the hut, and found it empty, and he perched 
on the bed, and took the child’s throat in his beak, and 
pinched it till the babe was suffocated, and when the mother 
came into the hut, there was the bird and her dead child 
And the bird flew up to «a tree, and all the people 
looked on, and he said, “I have done this to the woman 
hecaus^ she would not give me gram and broke my leg , and 
I said I would work her ill, and so I have slam her child ” 
Then KachamTii brought out corn and spread it on the ground 
plentifully, and the Kani6nikan'ga ate and ate And tv hen he 
had e^ten he flew back to the hut, and “ made medicme,” nnd 
perched again on the bed and the child breathed once more, 
and he said, “ Because you have given me corn m plenty, I 
have given you back your child ” 



THE GIHL AND THE DOVES 

Told hij the old Tfmnan Naoat^u 

jOKO ago a girl child called Wan-ji-ru was beaten by her 
nother so severely that her back was broken and she died, 
ind the dov^ — (du-tu-ra) — came and ga!lhered up her bones 
amongst the grass, and joined them together bj' means of little 
chains like women wear, and •One who was very clever joined 
her back together. And she bacame alive again, and they 
found a house for her in a cave by the riverside. 

Now three children came down to the opposite bank, of 
the river to get water, and one was the younger sister of 
Wanjiru ; and when the gourds were filled they each Tielped 
the other upNvith them on to their hacks to carry home. 
But when it came to the turn of Wanjiru’s sister, they refused,* 
for they said, “ Your mother beat your sister and killed her, 
80 we will not help you,” and they went away, and the little 
girl sat down and cried •, and as she cned, Wanjiru came out 
of her home among \he stones and came across the water, and 
took the gourd and helped her to put it on her hack. But 
she said, “ Do not tell any one at home that yon have seen 
me — and this same thing happened many days. At last her 
mother noticed that thfe child always came home after the 
others, and she said, ” Who helps you to lift np your gourd ? 
Surely you are always last ? ” And she said, " I went among 
the grass, and there slipt.ifc up myself.” But her mother 
persisted, and at last the child told, and said, ” I have seen 
my Bister Wanjiru, who was dead, and she has helped me.” 
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So tho next daj ^^hen tlio children i^ent down for water, tho 
father and mother went too, and hid among the grass, and 
waited, and when Wanjiru came, as was her custom, to help 
With tho gourd, thej sprang up and seized her and took her 
home ^ 

Then tho doves all gathered together and flow to the home 
of Wanjiru, and they said to tho mother, “Give us the chains , 
you wear as ornaments,” and the mother refused So then 
thoj took back the chains they had given to make Wanjiru, 
and the one who w ns ^n expert took out from her head the 
long chain he had put in to join up the bones of her back, and 
all her bones fell to'pieces ogam as before, and the doves flew 
away Tlien the mother took nil tho bones and put them in 
tho cave whore Wanjiru had hved 

And the doves came onco more and put Wanjiru together 
again but they said, ” You must ^ot help your sister when 
she comes for water ” But when she thought the doves were 
not looking, and the child came Wanjiru helped her as before , 
but the doves saw her and said again, “ You must not help 
jour sister, or we will again undo our work and you tViII die 
4 So Wanjiru refrained 



TIIE STORY OF THE GREEDY HYENA 

1 Told hy a small Hoy, Servant of one of our asrar'is 

The Hyena made friends with the Sun-gd-ra* and eaid to 
him, “Get mo something to cat.” And tho Sungdra first 
brought him a skin, but tho Hyena said, “‘That is not nice.” 
So tho Sungdra said, “ I will find you something reafiy good.” 
So ho climbed a treo and brought him down some honey, 
and the Hyena liked it imny'nsely, and ato quantities, 
and he made tho Sungurh fasten up his mouth iMth pieces 
of stick, so that nothing should escape, and he lay there for 
ten months^ and tho animals came and oficred to take out the 
stitches, hut ho said no. At last tho Ki-hd-ru ® came, add him 
he got ]to take out the skeuers, but the Kihdru became en- 
tangled in all tho honey which camo out and could not move v 
and there he lay on tho ground for six months until tho rain 
camo and washed it away. 

Then the Kihuru went and got a gourd which has, white 
juice inside, looking* like melted fat, and fie dipped some grass 
into the juice , and he went where all the hyenas were assembled. • 
The hyenas saw it, and said, “ Where did you get that fat ? ” 
And he said, “ Among the stars.” The hyenas thought they 
would get some fat too if the,Hihuru would take them. So 
all the hyenas took hold of tho Kihfiru— some by his wings 
and some by lus legs and his tail, and mounted with him up 

* Su^uxtt, ui animal dwenua by the Akikdyu as teaemblmg a amaU cat • 
tan andjvhite nademehth end having a abort tail ; sometimes translated 
*• rabbit. 

* Kibiini-descnb'e’d as a big bud— neck irliite, the rest of it black 
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and up in the air to get the fat as they thought, and when 
they were a great height up the Kihdru said to the hyenas, 
Can you see anything below ? ” And they said No.” 
Then ho shook them all off, and they fell and fell from the great 
height to the earth, and they were all killed, so that there 
would have been no hyenas at all to-day if just one had 
not escaped, with only a broken leg ; and she became after- 
wards the mother of all the hyenas there are now, butcher 
children were bom lame just like their mother, and that is 
the reason why all hyenas hmp as you may see to this day. 



THE ELEPHANTS THE HYENAS 

•* Told hy a small Boy lelongiTig to our Camp 

The elepLants once went to take salt, but one lady became 
ill and could not return udlh. the rest. Now the others saw 
a hyena’s hole, and they confided the sick elephant to his 
care, telling him to look after her till she was better. 

But the hyena betrayed hisitrust, for when a baby elephant 
was presently bom he thoughti it looked so good that he 
ate it. ^ 

So when her friends came back the mamma elephant 
told them what the hyena had done to her child, and they 
were very angry, but they said nothing, only told. the hyenas 
that presently the elephants were going to have a big dance, 
and invited the hyenas to come and see it. And one hyena^ 
went home and consulted his wife as to whether he should 
go, and she said, “ Yes, go certainly, for there will be mucli 
food.” Now when the day came -the elephants danced and 
the hyenas looked oh, and a baby elephant, who was standing 
and ta^ng to a baby hyena, said, “ Can you root up thatf 
tree 1 ” And the hyena said, ” It is far too big for me.” 3ut 
the little elephant said he could do ft,*and he went and rooted 
up the tree at once. All the elephants gathered up and 
began to figbt the hyenas. ^ Now the hyenas had gathered 
together the bones 'of * many dead an(^ put them in a 
hole, but the elephants -went and got: these and'’ made 
them into clubs, and the elephants fought the hyenas and 
the hyenas fought the, elephants, till the hyenas were all 
39 
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dead, and tbo elephants lay down exhausted and went, to^ 
Bleep. ^ 

But just one of tht\ hyenas escaped, the hyena who had 
consulted his wife, and ho went homo and beat her most 
sorely bccauso she had advised him to go, saying that them 
would bo much food. Then, being much beaten, •she ran 
a^ay, and took refuge with the elcphrints, but they said, 
" You are no friend of ours ” ; so she had to go back again 
to her husband, and he beat her again, and that is the end. 

The moral is, it never pays to give advice ; but that is 
English, and not Kikuyu. 




STOKIES CONCERNING THE RAINBOW (HTJ-KUN'-GA 
M’BT5-RA, literally SNAKE-RAIN) 

The follo^nng two stories deal ^111 the Rainbow, in its 
mythical aspect of a predatory monster which lives in water. 
Our first introduction to this animal was during a visit to 
one of the falls of the River Sagana,* near the chief 
Kitongi’s. As wo stood in the gorge, looking at the falling 
water, from below the natives related a somewhat incom- 
prehensible story connected wkh a “ bad beast which lived 
in the pool at the foot.” Tliis beast ” came out,” they 
said, “at night and climbed a certain tree on the jjank,” 
which was pointed out. It also ate people. It had at 
one time travelled to the great lake of Naivosha, a distance 
of some forty miles, ionmeying all the way by water, but 
it bad now come back again to its homo in the falls of tbo 
Sagana. When we bad scramlaled up the cliff to the top 
of the fall, we found the boys lying on tbeir stomachs on tbo 
edge of the rocks, and gazing earnestly down into the foam- 
ing torrent beneath ; they beckoned eagerly to us as we 
approached. “If we would look below,” they said, “we 
could ourselves see the monster.” Bending jts far as possible 
over the seething mass of water, there became visible in its 
spray a particularly clear and beautiful rainbow, the violet 
tone of which, either in the hue itself or its reflection, in the 
pool did not, with a little imagination, look unlike a shake- 
like body lying in the depths of the water. It cannot, 
however, bo asserted that this particular resemblance is 

‘ Named t>y us Uie Kitongi Falla, in Ite absence ot any dofinito natiTe name. 
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necessarily the origin of the legends, m view of the fact 
that there are stated to bo many such r'Xinbo\i monsters, 
and they li\ o m lakes as ncU ns in waterfalls 

Other information gathered at various times is ns follows 
“The rainbou in the Abater and the sky is not the animal 
itself but its picture ” (? reflection) — “ \VIien it comes out 
at night its tad remains in the water *’ Another descnption 
stated “ Wlien the ram comes, the rainbou puts its head 
out of the uater and lies on its back and turns red and is 
reflected in the sky , at other times it is green It eats goats 
and cattle ’’ ^ 

A legend was related by yet another authority, which 
the narrator was careful to explain was “ not a rogano but 
said to have actually taken pTSce, though he himself could 
not vouch for its truth ” The rainbow which lived in the 
Lake of Naivasha came out of the water at night and stole 
the cattle of the Masai, who lived in a village not far from 
its borders When it had done this, not only once but twice, 
the young warriors prepared for its reception — they made 
hot their spears in the fire and awaited its coming Now the 
only vulnerable part of a rainbow is the back of its neck 
When therefore the monster once more made a descent on 
the cattle, the young men carefully judged their aim and 
plunged their spears into his neck behind his head and the 
rainbow, being thus wounded, fell dead 

After this it is prosaic to he merely told ** that if you 
walk under a rainbow you ivill die,*’ and that “ when the 
rainbow appears it stops the rain ” (a somewhat mce inversion 
of cause and effect) “The people of old days say God put 
it there because, if there was very much rain, every one would 
die ’’ The native last quoted had been brought m contact with 
misaionanes In translating {he “ rogano *’ the Kikuyu name 
Mukun'ga M’bura has heenJsept It will be seen that the 
monster sometimes figures as a man and sometimes as a snake 
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It ^as naturally of the grcatwt interest on returning 
homo to find that similar stories regarding the devouring 
propensities of the rainbow, and also in some ca*«es of ita 
connection with a snake, arc told by people os widely scattered 
as the inlmbitants of New Zealand, Burmah, Dahom6, and 
also by the Zulus.' 


THE GIANT OF THE GREAT WATER 

Told by an M’KmtJYU emj)loycd as Porter 

TnEBn was once a small boy who was herding the goats, 
and his father came and pointed out to him some long and 
luxurious grass, and told him te take them there to feed. So 
he pastured them there that day, and took them there again 
the day following. Now the next day while the goa^s w'ere 
feeding the owner of the pasture appeared, and ho said to the 
hoy, “ Why are you feeding your goats on my grass And 
the boy said, “It is not my doing, for my father told mo to 
come here.** And he said, “ "^is evening I will go to your 
father’s house and talk to him ” Now the owner of the 
grazing ground was a man very big and tall, and his name 
was Mukun'ga Ikl’Etira, bo in the evening he came to the home 
of the boy and he* said tO the father, “ Why were your goats 
eating my grass when you could see I had closed it ? ” ^ 

The father said, ** That is my affair ” So he said, “ As 
^Qu. have dnna this., 1 -a’i yxmT peup’ie,*’ \o 

which the father rephed, “ You shall do no such thing.” So 
the young men made sharp their swords and got ready their 
spears, hut Mnkun'ga M’Bura was too strong for them, and he 

* See Tylor, Fri7nt<»« CvUure, voL\ p 294, ed, 1003 

* » e. had pTit ftp the usual signs to show that medicine had been made to protect 
ittromtresrasaemseep 271). 
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ate the father, and the joung men, and the nomen, and the 
children, and the oxen, and the goats, and then he ate the 
house and the bams, so that there was nothing left The 
only person who escaped was the httle boy, who ran away and 
hid in the grass so that Mukun'ga M’Bura did not see him 

Now he made himself a bow and shot wild game, and 
became very strong and built himself a house , and at last he 
said, when he was full grown, “ Why do I stay here ® I am 
big and strong Muhun'ga M’Bura, who killed my father and 
aU my people, stiU lives ” So he took his sword and made it very ^ 
sharp, and went to the district where Mukun'ga M’Bura hved, 
and as he drewnear he saw him coming up out of the greatwater 
where he hved He shouted to him "To morrowIwiUcomeand 
kiU you ” And he went hack and ate more meat so as to be 
stronger than ever The next day he went a gam, but Mukun'ga 
M Bura was not to be seen , but the third day he met him 
agam,.and he said, “ You have killed all my people, so I will 
kill you, and Mukun'ga M’Bura was afraid and said to the 
wamor Do not strike me with your sword over the heart 
or I shall die, but open my middle finger,” so the wamor 
did so and he said, “ Make a big hole, not a httle one ” And 
the wamor made a big hole, and out came first the father, 
whom Mukun'ga M’Bura had eaten, and then the young men, 
and the women, and the cattle, and the sheep, and the houses, 
and the food stores j ust as before And Mutun'ga M’Bura said. 
You will not now kill me ? ” And the wamor said, “ No, I 
will spare you for you have restored my father, his people 
and Ins goods, but you must not again eat them ” , and he 
said, "They shall be safe ” 

The wamor and his people went back and rebuilt their 
homesteads, but the wamor thought to himself, "Now this 
u un ga M Bura is big and strong and very bad He has eaten 
many people Ho may come again and destroy my father ” 
o 0 called the young men and asked them to come and 
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fight Mukun'ga M*Bura wth him, and they all made ready for* 
vrar and went to the homo of Mukun'ga MTura. Ho eaw 
them coming and said, “ Wh}’ are you here to slay mo 1 Have 
I not given you hack your people 1 ” But tho warrior re- 
plied, “You are very evil j you Imve killed and eaten many 
people ; theroforo you ehall die.” Tlien they all fell upon him 
and slew him, and cut off hi'ihcad and hen ed his body in pieces. 
But a big piece separated itself from the rest of tho body, which ■ 
was dead, and .went back into the water, and tho warrior re- 
turned to his homo and told his brothers that Iio fiad slain 
Mukun'go M’Bfira, all but one leg ; but to-morrow,” he said, 
**I will go into tho water and get that 1(^ and hum it.” And 
the mother besought him not to go, but the next day ho went, 
and when ho got to the plac<^ there was no water to bo seen, 

• only cattle and goats, for what ipmained of JIukun'ga M’Bdra 
had gathered together his children and taken all tho water and 
gone very far, but tho beasts he had not taken but left behind. 
So the warrior went back and brought his people, anS. they 
gathered tho cattle and goats together, and took theta back 
to their own homestead. 
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Tia: SXAKE FROM THE GREAT IVATEB 

Tcid hy Mo m, n young Hoynan, a rclativt of tht 
Chitf X’DuIvi 

Two wamore went to look for One ^>*as called 

Wa du a and tlio other Wa m’n cr' i,* and as they travelled they 
saw a girl in tlio road Now she was not beautiful, for she 
had lost one ejo, but Wam’^icr'i liked her, and the girl also 
liked Wam’wer'i , so ho took her to bo his « ife and proceeded 
no further in lus search But Wadfia said “ tVhy do you take 
a girl who has one oje missing ? ” iVnd ho proceeded further 
on his Journeys Now as ho went on his uay ho saw a young 
boy, and ho said to him ” Do j ou knou nnj maiden in this 
countryside ? ” And tho boy rephed, ” No, I know of no 
maiden, escept, indeed tho maidenWa shfi ma butshoisnotto 
bo thought of, for she does not like young men ” And Wadua 
journeyed again and ho met an old man, and he said “Can 
you tell mo hero I can find a maiden * ” And he said, “ There 
la no girl but Washuma and she ivill speak to no man ” Again 
he met an old u oman and she told him the same tale of Wa- 
shuma that she would not bo u ooed by any man At last, on 
the eighth day he met a young man and he yet again spoke of 
Waahtima in the same manner So Wadua inquired of him 
where the home of this Wn'^huma might be, and he said. 
On the opposite hillside where yon see the smoke ascending ’’ 
So Wadua went that day and slept that night on the road , 

’ Iiter»lly eon of the Sun end eon of tho Moon — conimon names. 
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and after three days he came to the houFc of Washuraa and 
tarried outside, while the girl herself was in the flmmba. 
Afterwards she came in and cooked food, and came out and wont 
to the storehouse and got “ sir-oc'-o ” and cooked it, and carao 
and gave it to the stranger. But Jio would not take it, and she 
went again to the storehouse and took beans, hut ho would 
not ; and then gruel, and still he would not ; hut she did not 
think of milk, and when she brought milk he drank it, and sho 
offered him more, but he^saidf ‘f it is sufficient.” 

Now the father of Washfima returned, and the goats and 
oxen came in for the night, and the girl took Wadua into tho 
homestead that ho might sleep, and ahe^said to him, “If you 
should hear in the night a great noise, do not go out.” And 
he said, ” Why 1 ” Washfinxi said, “ Because a great animal 
like a snake comes every night .and kills and oats tho oxen.” 
And the animal was called jSIukun'ga Jl’bhra, and its homo is 
in the water. - > ‘ , 

So Wadua slept in the house ; but in the night, when ho 
heard a great noise ho got up and took his spear ; but 
Washuma took him by tbo arm and besought him not to gd* 
But he was too strong for her, and he w'cnt out, and he saw 
the snake, and took his spear and stuck it in the back of the 
neck, so it died, add he came back to the house and he said 
nothing. , ’ , 

And in the molrning, w'hen the birds began to chirp, the 
father went out to see the cattle, and he found the dead beast, 
and ho said, “ Who has done this 1 ” And the girl told her 
father. And he sent out , W'hen all the young men w'erc gathered 
on the dancing green, and he set them a distance, and he said 
to the youths, ‘‘ He w'ho can run”this distance and return, he 
it is who has slain the Mukun'ga IM’bura.” So they ran, but 
some fell and some panted like sheep ; hut ivhen the rime 
came for Wadua, he ran and returned and beat all the other 
youths. And the father said, “What shall I give you, sinco 
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you have slam tbo boast t ” And ho said I look for a wife , 
give mo your daughter ” 

But the father said, “ If a man has asked for my daughter, 
I have said to him, ‘ Fetch the ny o ya ^ So Wadfia arose 
and 'uent to tho big uater, and Washuma stayed on the bank 
and looked on , and Wadua went, and tho n ater rose to his caU 
and his knees and his iv aist, and them to his chest and neck on 
eyes Washuma thought he v ould be droivned , but Wadua 
went nght under tho ater and stayed there, and he did not die 
Washuma waited, and when mght came she slept there , 
but in the morning she said, “ Surely he is dead ” , and she 
turned to go But as she u ent she heard a great noise in the 
water , and she looked round, and went back and saw Wadua 
and many others coming out of the water, and sheep and goats 
innumerable , and the water had all disappeared * and Wadua 
returned "with tho girl to her home And he divided t e 
sheepcand goats and he put half of them on one side an 
half of them on tho other, for they could not be counted for 
multitude and he took one half for himself and the other 
half he gave to the father of Washuma, that he might have 
her for his wife 

* Ny6ya ya ndgo described as a b g whit© and black b rd of which th 

young men. wear the feathers , t 

• It was explained m answer to a quest on that the vanishing of tho wn 
ifathing to do with the slaying of Mnkun ga U b ra 
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The following series of stories deals with two mythical 
heasts or monsters, the N’jen-ge and tho I-li-mu. In one of 
the stories they are synonymous. Tho N’jeng6, it was stated, 
is an animal which lived in old times ; it was about the size of 
a sheep, had four legs, and was covered with hair» It fed on 
shamba produce, and it also ate meat. In the first story it 
plays the part of fairy “gedmother”; in the second, it is 
described as ^rith hair and beard, and fills the role of ogre, 
and is called Hirnu. 

The llimu proper, however, takes the form of {}• man, 
either normal or abnormal in shape, and talks like a man, 
“but is a beast.” His body is either wholly or* in part 
invulnerable. His great characteristic is that he feeds on 
human flesh. 


THE STORY OF IM’WAII-Bl-A AND THE N’JEN-Gfi. 

Told by N’Jin-OE, Son of the Chief MtTNa£ 

O.WX upon a rima tras s nmn wiVr raamed a wiYe, 

and she bore him a male child ; and he married a second 
wife, and she also bore him a male child. And after a while 
tho first wife died. Now the name of the eldest son was 
^I’wamhia, and the name of tho second was also ll’wamhia, 
and ho was known as Jl^wambia the Less, to distinguish him' 
from his brother. 


«13 
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Jsow lien the Itt o bo)s ncro nbouttucUo nnd tenjear^»Jt 
hopponc<l llmt tlio nnitnal known os camo from 

tho wiltls, nnd olo the food tn the fields ; po tlio two brothers 
went into tho woods, ond M'wombm tlio Elder made a nmro 
to catch tho N’jcng/', nnd M’wnmbin the Less nlso made a 
snnro at a hltlo distance away. Now an K’jongi came into 
tho snare of JI’w nmbla tho Le^t-s, ami ho reloastd it and killed it 
and ate it And an >i’jtngd also camolnto thesnaro of JlVam* 
b!a the Elder, but ho released it and did not kill it , ho let 
it go free into tho woods, nnd tho two boys returned to the 
village nnd said notliing to their father 

Now tho mother of I^rwombia tho LiCss went into tho 
fields and gathered sugar cane, and put it into her basket on 
her back nnd brought it to tlie house, and tho father took a 
largo piece nnd gaa o it to hiSoddcr son, but to the younger 
ho ga\c a small piece, nnd tho ^loungcr said, “Why havo^ 
you gi^en me n small piece nnd my brother a big piece * 

* And ho said, “ Because jou have a mother, Avhilo the mother 
of your^ brother is dead” Then M*wambia the Less said 
to his father, “Como into tho woods”, nnd he showed him 
tho two snares, and told him how ho had killed tho N’jeng^ 
which ho had caught, nnd how 51’wambia the Elder had 
let hi3 go And tho father was very angiy and upbraided 
hia -elder son, because the N’jenge was very fat, and he 
chose a tree, tall, with a straight stem, and madcf him climb 
up it, and then ho took sticks and stuck them into the ground 
around the tree with the joints leaning inwards towards 
tho tree, and made the points sharp, so that if the boy 
descended or .fell down, the points would run into him 
and h6 would die , and he went away and left M’wambia 
m the tree 

Now M’wambia stayed in tlie tree for twenty days, and 
at the end. of that time an N’j enge came and said, “ Man' gi ^ 

* fio mcnmrig could be found — is simply namo 
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Ki-hu-ti!’*' And M’nambia said, “I am not Man'gi, I am 
M’wamWa ” And the K’jcngo took one spiko and carried it 
r\\ay, and ten N’jonge came and each took one spike and 
carried it a\\ay ; and at last the ^”jcng6 camo svhom Ww ambia 
had set free, and he said, “ ^lan^gi And he said, ‘*1 am 
MVambia,” and lie told him hou he liad him free. And 
the "N’icng^, A%hen he heard thw, carried an ay all the remaining 
spikes; andMVambia gradually unloosed the grip of his arms 
around the stem of the tree, and slid to tlic bottom. And 
the ^^’jenge made a hole open in lus side, and out camo 
a big sheep M’namhia took some fat to eat; and at 
first ho could not eat it for he nas so noak, and nas 
very sick; but aftoniards ho ate a little, and then a little 
of the leg, and then next di^ he ate another leg, and tho 
sheep lasted him for food four days , and at the end of that 
time tho N’jeng6 opened his side again and there came out 
a* goat, and that lasted for food four days, and then.thcro 
came out two goats, and these lasted three days, for M’n ambia 
had grown stronger and bigger a*nd there then camo an ox, 
and the K’jenge ate too, and M’n ambia grew still bigger and 
stronger, and the N’]eng6 said, “ Go amongst the long grass 
and jump ” And M’w ambia went amongst tho long grass 
and jumped tuice, and N’jenge said, “You are not yet strong 
enough , and they ate another ox, and then he said, “ Go ard“ 
jump again*'; and *1x6 xxent and jumped four times And 
he said to him, “ What would you like to possess ? *’ And he 
said, “ A goat ’’ And the N’jonge opened his side and gave 
him one hundred female goats which had not homo, one 
hundred female goats uhich had home, one hundred young 
goats uho knexv their mother. One hundred male goats^one 
hundred fat male goats, one hundred sheep vhich had not 
borne, one hundred sheep which had borfio, one hundred 
vonng sheep who knew thjir mother, one hundred male sheep, 

^ t Tree or buslL 
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ono Intiulrcd fnt nrnlo nhcop, one Inindrcd con's wlitcli I>sd 
not borno, ono Imndrod cow a whicli lind borne, one bundre 
cftlvc'^, ono luindrctl oxen, ono hundred fnt oxen 

And the N’jengi aakl to jrwnmbfn nga>n, “^Vhat o 
you want ? ’’ And M’wnmbia rophed, "Women " 

And the N’jtngf gnvo him two hundred goat« nnd two 
hundred oxen to bu^ women, nnd JlVombla bought one 
hundred women And tlio N’jeng^ aaid ogmn, " \Vliat do }OU 
want 7 ’’ And he an id, " I wnnt nothing more ’ 

Then ho went to tho Gurn river, and ho budt a big vil age 
for Ins vnv es and his oxen and Ins goats liut no children were 
jet bom, BO Sl’wambla went nnd tended tho goats, an le 
aat on a hillside where ho could bcc them all, for they were 
manj' • 

Now tho mother of M’wavibla tho Less said to her 5°“^ 
daughter, "Take a bag nnd go and get vegetables 
tho child went to get tho vegetables, but could see none , an 
eho w alked and w alkcd, and at last she saw Sl'irambia sitting 
on the* htllsido hording goats, nnd she called out, “ That is 
our M’wambin who was lost" And he said nothing An 

then eho called out again, " Tliat is our M’wambia who was 
lost ’’ So ho spoke to her, nnd ho asked, “ How are they a 
at homo, my father nnd mj father’s brother * ’’ She sai , 
“They arc well”, and she saw’ his village and his wives 
nnd cattle , and he took a goat and kilKd it a'hd cut it up 
and put it into her bag She walked twelve hours, and came 
to her home As she came to the homestead she called 
out to her mother, “ Bnng me the cooking pot to cook the 
vegetables ” And her mother brought a little one, and she 
said, " Bnng me a big one ” And she brought a bigger, and 
the girl said, “ That is not big enough ” And the mother 
said, " Do you want the one in w Inch we cook meat * ” and 
she said, "Yes” And she said, "^What kmd of vegetables 
have you got that you want so lai^e a pot I ” The mother 
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opened the bag nnd sa« the meat, and she said, “You have 
stolen a goat ” And she eaid, “ 1 ha\ o not stolen it ; it is from 
■M’nambia** And she said, *‘Do not tell n be M’nambja 
IS lost ” And tlio girl said, " I have seen him, and the day 
after to-morroiv you shall come and ecc him too ” And she 
told ho%\ she had seen him and his many goods So tho next 
day they cooked tho meat and ato it, and tho day after they 
all went together to scoHVambia, his father and his father’s 
brother, and tho mother and the father’s other nifo, and 
irwambia the Less and tho girl, and all tho family And w hen 
they camo to where M’wambla was, they saw him sitting on 
the hiU herding goats , and there was d ri\ er betw eon, and 
M’w ambia took a stnng and ho tied a goat to tho end of tho 
stnng, and threw it across tliejaver And tho father took hold 
of it to go to M’warahia , and jis ho was being pulled across 
the nver ho was drowned, because he had been cruel to his eon 
But the others got across safely, and when they caracJ;o the 
Tillage of M’w ambia and saw his many goods, they stayed 
there and made their home with him And after ^ W'hilo 
il’w ambia said " I have many men and women m my home- 
stead who do work ” And he gave his relations work to do , 
one to mind the goats, one to mind the young goats, and one 
to work in the fields And he said “ I wall go away for a 
while and see if they do their work well ” And he wen(j 
to another Tillage *Bnd there slept for five days And when 
he came back to his homestead he saw some fat, and he said, 
" What 13 this fat on the ground ’ ” And he looked and 
saw on iJihf wad’ iios dead oi" ^' jenge', and' fie knew that his 
fnend the K’jeng^ had come to the viUage while he was away* 
and his relatives had kiUed it And he said no word to them, 
but he said to himself, "My luck is gone, because the N’jengd 
13 dead with whom I am of one heart ” And he took a stone 
and a knife and made his kmfe very sharp, and he killed 
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Vlio cattle, and then ho took the knifo and plunged it in hw own 
breast, for the N’jcngc was dead 

A similar atorj was told m a different district by the girl 
Mo s6 ni, a rtlntiv e of the Chief N’du i ni The differences 
were ns follows The father assisted in sotting the snares, 
the children wero both the sons of ono mother, the jounger 
brother, who was named N’jer'-u, found out that srwambia 
Iiad freed the N’jengL and extorted blackmail for presemng 
silence, in n shape of a part of thq food of his elder brother 
The father saw that ^Fwambia was growing thinner, and on 
demanding the rea^m the stor^ came out The hero was 
not imprisoned in a tree, but staked out on the road m the 
form of a cross with ono hundred and ten spikes The animals 
came ono by one, the lion, ^lo mongoose, the leopard, the 
buffalo, and the elephant Cach asked in turn why M’wambia 
was thus imprisoned, and being told the reason, each polled 
out a spike Finally the N’jeng6 appeared himself and 
removed the remaining spikes jrwnmbia subacquently 
went back wath the N jeng6 to his home and tended his 
goats When the family came to see him they were draivn 
across the stream with a leather strap, with the exception 
of the father, for whom only a grass rope w as used, and he 
was accordingly drowned The story ends with a prosperous 
instead of a tragic note all remain at the Ifome ohthe N’jeng® 
and grow rich 
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THE STOBY OF THE GIRL WHO CUT THE HAIR 01^ 
THE N’JENGt. 

Told hy IvAU a young M^lxtuyu \n our service, 

Once upon a timo a young uamof sent his littlo sister 
to ietch ’aatesT from the nver, and m brfn^in^ tho ivater she 
let the gourd fall and broke it, and her brother uas vorj 
angry, and said, “ You have lyroken tho gourd , go away and 
bring mo back instead of it tbp hair of tho N’]cng6 And 
tho little girl ran away a long distance, for sho was afraid her 
brother would beat her, and in the roiid. sho met an N^engc 
Ho was very big and his hair was very long, and ho was called 
I li mu •* 

And when they got to the house ot tho N’jong6 ho took a 
stick and struck with it on the ground and a hole opened, and 
out of it camo many cows and goats, and tho girl ate and then 
tho H’jeng6 struck again, and the rest of tho cows and goats 
all vanished And tho same thing happened again, and she 
ato yet more? and became big and fat Then the N’jengd left 
homo and went away on a journey Now the N’jeng6 had 
a child— a hoy . and the boy loveq the httle girl dearly, 
and when his father was gone he said to her, “ Give me 
your ornaments” And she took off the beads she wore 
round her neck and arms and gave tljem to him, and he put 
them on one side . and then lie too\ a strong smelling stuff 
and plastered it aU over her neck and head, and said « Now 
fly, for my father has gone to coUect firewood to make a fire 
and when he comes back he will eat yc,^ >• ' 

41 
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Awl tho girl fled from ilio liouso of the N’jo^S^ 

IKmu Imd collectid tuo fncnil^, X*jeng6 like Inmself, on 
thoj Imd nil gone to get firc\\ood to make n fire nnd ha%o n 
great finst nnd cat the girl, nml ns nho fled she met on the 
rood tho fimt of these hod X’jcngi enrr^ mg a bundle of sticks 
to^\nrtls the house, nnd ho said to her, “Are jou the litt c 
girl of tho X’jengi ? ” And sho said, “ Xo, that little gir 
had nrnilcts nnd brnctlcts ’* And he let her go on, and then 
sho met tho neot fnend nnd tho ssmo thing happened ngam , an 
last of all she met Ihmu himself, and he looked at her to see 
if sho MAS tho child ho had caught, nnd ho saw that she ha n® 
necklace nnd no nrmlcts , nnd ho camo near nnd smelt t ic 
strong smelling stuff, nnd he was persuaded that it was not the 
same girl and he said to her, “#I want some one to sha\e mV 
bcarti nnd cut my hair " For ho had a long beard nnd long 
hair behind So she sha^ cd his beard nnd cut his hair, an 
put tlo hair she cut off m her bag and ivcnt on her way, 
and camo back to her mother’s house 

When sho camo to her homo she saw her brother who ha 
been so angry with her nnd gave him tho hair of tho J't jenge 
as bo had asked but not long afterwards a young wamor 
camo to buy the girl for his wife, and ho gave the pure ase 
money to her mother, thirty goats, and she went away "Wi 
him to his house for sho loved him But before she went s e 
said to her mother, “ Don’t give mj eldeA brother the goats 
for he has beha\ ed cruelly to me, but keep them and let 
my younger brother have them ’ for her mother had also 
given birth to another boy, and she was fond of the child 
but her other brother she did not love And when the gir 
was gone the eldest brother came to the mother and sai 
“ Give me the goats ” , and the mother said “ No I shall no 
give them to yon for they were paid as the marh of your sister 
and she said you w ere not to have^them for you were angry 
wnth her because she had broken the gourd and told her s e 
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THE TALE OF THE FORTY GIRLS 

Told by Naoatiju, Mother of one of the herds of the Chief 
N’DuIni 

Fonxy girls went to get firewood. As they came back 
single file along the'road, they met Himu, who has one foot 
and walks with a stick, and his other foot comes out at 
the back of his neckj and he -h^s two hands. And his body 
is hke iron, so you cannot l^rt him. And the first girl he 
came to said, " Do not eat me, eat the next ” ; but of each in 
turn he took a finger, and the last one he ate altogether. 

Now before they went home all the girls went to have their 
teeth ddomed,^ and as they came back they met a man 
on the road, and they asked him whoso teeth tv ere the most 
beautiful, and he looked at them all and he said, “ Tlioso of 
Wa-shi-shi and Moire-wa-nyi-na ” ; and these two girls were 
sisters by the same mother. And they met another man, and 
asked him the same question, and he said the same thing — and 
a third and fourth gave the same answer. ‘And when they got 
to their homes they asked again, and the fathers and mother* 
still said those of Washishi and Moirdvvanyina, so the other 
girls were sorely grieved. 

The third day they again all went to the wood for firewood, 
and they made a big hole by a sacred tree, and each of the 
girls went in in turn and came out again, and the tw’o sisters 
■nent last, and INIoirdw anyina camo out safely; but when it 

'Ecori a? to wljnt rrMtifo this niter* * Tto word emp’oyed was W*nl *• 
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ctimc to the turn of Weshishi she u’cnt in and tho^ others 
piled on firewood and earth on top of her and buried her 
alive. 

Now her small brother kept cow's near the tree, andlVasm- 
shi heard the tramping, and she cried out, “Do not bring the 
cows where they will tread on me.’* 

And the boy went home and said, “There is some one 
crying out near the sacred tree.” Now' as the other girls 
returned they had made “medioino,’* and drank it, so that 
any one who told at home what had happened to Washishi 
would die. 

The next day the hoy went again, and Washahi called out 
once more, and then he knew' it was his sister, and said, 
“ I have heard Washishi.” 'So the father and mother and all 
the relations w'ent and dug lOut WasMsIu. She was very 
thin, and her clothes were worn out, and they brought her 
home, and she rested many days. .. ■» 

. Then she got three gourds and filled them with milk, one 
with the milk of ivild animals, one with that of cows',* and one 
with that of goats ; and her father called all the other girls into 
the house, and Washishi got the tail of a wild animal and put 
it into the jar of milk from wild animals and sprinkled the 
girls, and they went to sleep ; and she sent to all the fathers 
of the girls and said, '* Your daughters buried me in a ihole 
because my teeth were more beautiful than theirs, and if you 
do not give mo presents they shall die and never wake again.*’ 
So they brought her many goats. Then she put the tail of a 
cow in the jar of cowl’s milk and sprinkled them with milk, 
and they all w'okc once more. 
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THE MAN WHO BECAME A HYENA 

Told hy the young Woman Mos(5>t 

A lotrso man called Ilimu went on his journey to look for 
a wife, and coming to a certain homestead ho saw a maiden, 
Wanjiru by name, w^iom he admired greatly , so he said to 
her, “I should like to buy ^ou,” and she consented She 
therefore went back with him t<vhis home, and he paid three 
oxen for her to her people — p. black one, a white one, and 
aAun one * 

Bu^ when she came to his house he remained with her only 
three days, and on the fourth he wont a long journey into 
the w'llds and stayed away many months , and while he was 
in the woods ho had no food but the food of carnon beasts, for 
he lived, hke a hyena, on dead men 

And after the end of this long while he returned home and he 
found that his wife had home him a child during his absence, but 
she herself was poor and neglected and had no clothes to wear 
Now one day the wife, Wanjiru went lout to work m her 
ahamba, and she left her child in the house, and her husband 
stayed behind in the house also , and when she came back she 
looked round for the babe but the child was nowhere to be 
seen, for behold, whilst the mother was at work, Dimu had 
seized her babe and devoured him And Wanjinrwas much 
afraid and she fled into the woods and chmbed up into a tall 

’ ’tfy eerront N jarga who waa translating here saad this was not Kit T* 
^tom ha should have given the marr age portion first The girl rephed It w 
tue storv 
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tree, and there she stayed at the top. And J 

herselt “The child is dead, and I shall die also and she 
SliUo the spirits of the dead - and sUe stayed here for 
three days. At last lUmu came to the foot of the tree and 
Wanjlm eried aloud, “ Alaek, for the black “ 
white os: and the dun oxl ” for for these oxen she had been 
sold to lUmu ; and Ilimu gazed up into the tree and sai , 
see a ‘ Msamho’ “ among the branches.” So they remained 
for seven daj^, till her four brothers heard the waiUngs of th i 
' sister like the spirits of the dead, and they came an saw 
Wanjiru above and Ilimu below. Now the body of Himu was 
such that though he looked as other mdn, parts of it were as 
iron, which no spear could touch, but parts again were as t a 
of other men, hrst a band as/)f iron and then a band again of 
flesh. And the brothers of Wajijiru came up, two on one side 
of Ilimu and two on the other, and Bimu in the middle ; and one 
'struck him with his spear, hut he hit on a band of iron,, and his^ ^ 
• spear turned hack, so Ilimu was unhurt ; but another cried orat, > 

“ Strike below the arm,” and a third struck below the arm, 
where Bimu was as other men, so he fell dead. 

Bow when Bimu was dead, Wanjiru came down from the 
tree, and her brothers saw that she was thin, miserable, and 
unclothed, and they said, “ This was a young warrior who 
came to woo you, how then has he became changed into a 
beast % ” The gift Wont home -svith her brother, and they 
kdlod a sheep and put clothes Upon her and ornaments, and in 
time a young warrior again came and saw Wanjiru, and bought 
ler.® She went home with him and she lived with him, and 


p.eio 

» Described &s » small beast, long tail, lives m trees” (t squirrel) 

•Objection being taVen to tbe girl liemg sold a second time, as contrary to 
Kikuyu custom, -N’lSTgo explained Itst ” tins Monld be done by relations wben 
the mtendmg husband did not know that the mamsge pneo had been previously 
paid.” In this instance there v, ore apparently no reUtiona of the deceased husband 
to claim the widoa . ^ 
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in two years, counted after tho manner of the Akikdyu,* a 
child was bom. But when the child was still a babo tho father 
turned from being a man and became a hyena, and devoured 
first tho babo and then tho mother Wanjiru. Such is tho end 
of tho tale. 

Asked if tho girl Wanjiru was not like other u omen, because 
each of tho warriors whom she w'odded ceased to bo a man and 
becamo a beast, tho girl narrator replied that "These things 
happened not because of Wanjiru, nor of any ono else, it was 
tho work of God, for God did such things, as tho talo tells us, 
in tho days of very long ago.” 

'' * Sco p 40 
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CONCLUSION 


KIKI^YU UNDER THE ENGLISH 


Tms book has notlling to do with the political atato of East 
Africa. It i3, however, impossible to take leave of the 
' Akiln iyii without giving some thought to the stupen ous 
change in their environment brought i^out by tea ven o 

the white man. u i 

The Aldkuyu are not unnaturally fearful lest^ t oir an 
should be taken from them by the newcomers. It is the f ul il 
ment of a solemn promise to paint out to the people of England 
that all reclaimed land in liikuyu, whether under cultivation 
or lying fallow, is private property, and to make kneavn their 
rgent request that it shall not be given to others. Kilruyu 
Las for the moment been declared a native reserve, but it does 
lot thereby follow that any individual native is guaranteed 
jecurity of tenure. 


The result of British dominion, which has at present the 
widest bearings, is the abolition of tribal war. This has un- 
doubtedly in many ways great advantages, but the fact must 
bo faced that we have thereby deprived the men of the nation 
of the greatest stimulants to exertion, and taken from 
them their natural responsibility for the defence of their 
homes, ^o'rinng marks In its way more clearly the change 
from the old regime to the new, than the fact that the women 
now work in the fields without protection. Formerly, even in 
days of comparative peace, a band of their male belongings 
Mould always have been seen grouped on some hilltop near 
at hand, watching, reqdy armed,' for the slightest signal of 
distress. In the present era a man who has wives to work for 
43 
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him without occupation. It sccm^ certain that matters 
will eventually adjust thcmselvcH, through the fact that the 
extinction of war will render monogamy compulsory, hut that 
time is not yet. 

Tlio usual Bohition offered is that nil natives must learn to 
Mork. The Akikijjni are by nature an industrious people, not 
only nro the nomen nlnays ncll occupied, but the men can and 
will ^\o^k nhen necessity arises. Their miticr ia agriculture, 
and therefore, unless driven by poverty, they resent being 
taken out of their on n land to act as porters to distant districts, 
or for Government work ; but none of tho settlers uith whom 
no camo in contact complained of lack of labour. No man, 
lion ever, bo he black or wliite, norks continuously without 
some object to bo attained. Th»vants of tho Alcikuj’U are 
^easily satisGcd, and tho stimulus to effort is accordingly 
small! Even low wages exceed many times tho cost of food, ^ 
which io the only necessary outlay. Regular labour la 
therefore objectless. 

Allowing, therefore, that tho native will not w'ork of his own 
free will to the extent that tho European, who is dependent 
on his labour, feels to bo essential, bow is the situation to be 
met ? One school of thought argues that under no circnni" 
stances should compulsion be brought to bear. Tho other 
holds that the native is in tho position of a child, and that no 
child, either for his own sake or that of othe&, is allowed to be 
wholly idle. These persons would support a reasonabIe-^n*d 
limited amount of well-paid labour. Compulsion is none the 
less real, if recommended by philanthropists disguised under 
the form of increased hut tax, a method which, with certain 
advantages, has tho drawback that it may result only in added 
labour on the part of the women. The M’kiknfiyu is the slave 
of custom. He admits that he is tho weaker, and must adopt 
the white man’s ways, be they good pr bad. All he asks is 
to be made clearly to understand what tho white man’s customs 
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is his esscntinl nature to do bo. i ^ 

white and hlack in East Africa “ one 

Government has never hitherto cons.stently tollmxed any 

line of policy either to white or hlack. solvinc the 

There is yet a third and hlaet man is 

prohlems connected with nati\ oh remain 

neither to be eompcllcd to worknor to be 
idle. He is to be stimulated to ae.iu.re 

impelled to labour of Ids own free w ill m order to ' 

"hat he is to bo encouraged to abandon t o simp ^tivo 

omplen ways of civilisation. Tlie spectacle of tho imtive 
nspired with new wants is not, so far, it must bo ’ 

m attractive one. Tho Kikuyu chiefs ''“vo become nch owing 
to the practice by which they receive a percentage of tho nu . 
tax which they collect in their area. In tho few instances m 
which they have shown' a desire to copy the white man, o 
first acquisitions are European clothes, which are eminent y un 
suitable, and ahorse to add to their retinue, which maybe seen 
being led, while its ouner prefers to walk. In raro instances 
ambition rises to a stone house with an iron roof, a possession 
which, in the instance w*e saw, W'as obviously a white elephant. 

* It is difficult to suppose that the desire for increase of 
luxury will not bring with it a drift to the towns. The charm 
which Nairobi had for our Swahili retainers was most striking. 

bo an evil day for the Akikfiyu if they also fall under 
the baneful attraction of the native bazaar oftnuRction 


with European centres of population. 

It is too early as yet to speak of tho effect of Christian 
missions in Ivikuyu. The earliest stations are in the hands 
» • of Italian Roman Catholics, but devoted work is being done 
by emissaries of the Church ilissionary Society. Even those 
wh6 arc not altogether, in sympathy with missionary labour 
may yet feel that if the abandonment of primitive life cannot 
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be a\otde(1t tt nt Icnat veil that changes should conac in 
connection vilh a high ideal, and that the I nghahmnn should 
bnng vilhhim not onl> of hii vorst, hutnisoof lushcH 

If it bo asked hov\ the Akiku^ii thcin<icl\cs regard I nghsh 
domination tin pnmnrj nnsver is that tlie^ naturally 
nsaoemto it vilh hut tax, and so resent it stronglj Tlirco 
rupees per Imt is the amount demanded bj the Protectorate 
Goaernment and tins is therefore the tax pa} able b} the poor 
man vho has one hut onl} Tvo and a half to four or five 
rupees IS the Burn vhich can bo obtained for a month of labour 
Tho nati\cs arc quite v tiling to admit that the} ha\o in 
return the benefit of eccuntj Ifov far tiu? is appreciated is a 
matter of individual taste Tranquilhtj has natiirall} greater 
attractions for tho v cak than for tho Ktrong The} themselves 
viU tell }ou that Bomo liked the old order of things in this 
respect vhilc others prefer tho new Tho shortsighted 
desire of tho Pngh^jh authont} to dcstro} the native admim 
stration of justice has been dealt w ith elsew hero 

Tho question is not unfrequciitly asked Is tliere any 
possibility of a native rising ^ It seems highly improbable that 
the Akikuyu oven if they desired to do so u ould c\ er achieve 
sufficient combination for a united attempt to throw off 
British rule but it 13 quite concctv able that if unwisely dealt 
vith from headquarters the native might be inspired to make 
trial of strength in a way that v ould issue m f ernlJle tragedy 
in the ease of isolated settlers ^ 

There can unfortunately, he no infallible solution for the 
problems which inevitably arise when civilisation and barbarism 
meet and the answer given to many questions will largely 
depend on vhether it is considered that the well being of tho 
world 13 best promoted by aiding the progress of the stronger 
ee by guarding the prior claims of the weaker It is pleasant 
to bear w itness that w bile most grave f rrors and delinquencies 
occur to which it is unnecessary further to allude the English 
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rukcamiot a, a ^vhole bo considered as oppressive or 
nor nitbout regard to the « ell-being of the native >I«ob ol 
the heart-burning in East Africa nould be obviated > 
Bympathctic understanding at home of the many lar p 
which fall to the lot of the white man, and aho of the pom 
view of the black. Mr. Koosevelt has w ell said that the object 
he aimed at in the treatment of native racM is the 
of '* brutality ” on the one hand and “ sentimentality on i 
other. At this stage of development the personal equation is 
all important ; for good or for evil tho future ^ 
lies to-day in the hands of those men who^aro sent J ' ng an 
to represent her in Africa, tho British officials. 


K. R. 



appendix I 

LETTER DESCRIPTIVE OF EUROPEAN LIFE 
AMONGST THE AKIKI^YU 

It is felt that an idea of the conditions of life under which 
the information in this book was collected, can bo best con- 
veyed by reproducing a circular letter written by request, 
while first impressions w ere still fresh, to friends in England. 
Only a few necessary alterations have been made. 

The idea of travel farther afifld, w’hich is alluded to at its 
close, had subsequently to bo abandoned owing to reasons of 
Itealth, and camping expeditions were restricted, as bae been 
seen, to making closer acquaintance with our various Akikuyu 
•’ neighbours. These expeditions were conducted mu A after 
the same manner as the ioumey described from Nairobi to 
Nyeri, with the exception that a certain number of tho loads 
were subsequently transferred to donkeys. This last method 
of transport saves much anxiety as to the food supply for a 
'caravan, though there are obvious difficulties in connection 
, Mith it whertj very hilly or marshy country is concerned. 

Fixed Camp, Nyep.i, 

' 29f7i March 1907 

jMy deab Fbibnds, — ^We sailed into the beautiful harbour 
of Mombasa on the morning of 11th December, and found 
its luxuriant tropical vegetation, and good houses with pretty 
red roofs— like Ceylon, I am told— a particularly grateful sight 
after tho barren coast along which we had been sailing. We 
^lere only there four or five^days, however, as' we found 
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the damp, licat, and mosquitoes very trjing. The Kuropean 
colony of one or 1 w o hundred people seem to enjoy life greatly* 
in Bpito of drawbacks; but it grieved my British eoul to 
eee the red flag of the Sultan of Zanzibar flying above Ike 
Government ofnees, and realise this was only a rrotcctoratc, 
and not British soil. 

Wo accomplished the twenty-four hours* joumcj’ up the 
Uganda railway to Xairobi with o minimum of the usual discom- 
fort from dust. The lino traverses first Iho unhealthy waterless 
district which so long barred access to the interior, and gradu- 
ally rises tho COOO or COOO feet to Xairobi, — the last part is 
n plain which reminds one of South African veldri Nairob 
itself is also very South African, a few gum trees and tin 
shanties scattered at immense distances, and stores kept bj 
Hindoos, all selling a little of tcver^-thing of very poor quality, 
and at very* expensive prices. There are some pretty bunga- 
lows in tho suburbs (tho place has growm enormously in the 
last few years), but a circuit of 10 miles fora white population 
of 600 Vnakes getting about difiicult. We had scarcely, how- 
ever, time to make many friends, as we were busy during the 
little time we were there at the small hotel, unpacking our 

goods and getting ready for a start. S had to run down 

again to the coast to meet tw o horses which wo have imported 
from Bombay, such things being practically unprocurable in 
British. Bast Africa. They have proved a gteat surfeess, though 
the premium for insurance, which seemed wise, was ajr-diigh 
hs 13 per cent,, on account of the prevalence of horse sickness. 

While we were at Nairobi we just saw S ’s friends, 3Ir. 

and Mrs. Hinde, who were passing through on their W'ay to 
Mombasa, he having, to our great regret, just Been transferred 
to the sub-commissionership there, from this,- the K^nya 
Province. ' • 

We made our first camp a few miles from Nairobi, to see 
that all was in working order. Our staS, which we had got 
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together there, and in whicli ^\o have been very lucky on the 
\^holo/H follows : Headman, 4 n^karis or camp policemen ^ 
(whose businc^a it is to keep watch in turn day and nicht, 
pitch the tent, and look after the porters), one gunbearer, 

2 table boys, cook, cook’s boy, ayah for mo, and Ia'?t, not 

least, to act as groom, S ’s old servant Hosa, a delight* 

ful person who was brought up in an Arab slave Ijou^chold, 
and if ho received orders to sec 1 did not leave the camp during 

S *9 absence, would emphatically obey them. Tlio idea that 

I was to have the best tent was received w ith open derision I 
This allowance of Eer\*ants is fair, but by no means too much , 
they are always apt to become ill, and if they leave or are 
sent away, it is at a moment’s notice, and this is a land where 
there are no chanvomcn ! The best servants are the Swahili, 
or coast race; they are Mohammedans, and look down with 
lordly disdain on the Akikuyu among whom wn dwell. 
Bwahili also is the language one has to learn, and whichnarrics 
one farthest among the many tribal tongues. 

\ , -Tent accommodation is necessarily limited herc,*by the 
',^fact that all transport is by porters — no South African 
waggons. It took a little time to find the best w’ay of 
’ . 'packing one’s belongings, for wxeks and months at a 
time, into two tents 6 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft., room for littlo 
mote than a bed and row of boxes opposite, with bathroom 
annexe. The twrf tents can be connected by an awmiiig, 
under which we often have meals. We have now' ssTitten 
homo for a dining tent, and then wo feel we shall bo sumptuous 
indeed \ A camp very soon grows ; stable tents, servants’ 
tents, etc., spring up, and it becomes quite a pretty sight, 
especially at dusk when the fires come out. I have counted 
twelve or thirteen at a time. But it is also a weird place at 
night, till one becomes hardened, going to bed xvith doors 
open for ventilation, and hearing the cries of the hyenas all 
around (one came the other night out of the long grass to 
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within three ynrtJs of the hoj'B’htiU), niul know'ing tljatllon'i an^ 
other beasts are quite clo*o. When a leopard had been ktU<^ 
a quarter of a mile from the camp, which must have prowlc ^ 
nightly past it, 1 had sue!; a Imrricado erected outside mj 

door that S said ** no animal not in the furniture removing 

husino'ss would think of attempting to enter,” but then it 
really felt like the nightmares of one’s early days. 

“ It comes when you nre *nying i)rnycn<. 

You hear it padding up the atnini; 

You put your head beneath the clothes. 

It comsi and noalea with H’a noscl” 

My barxicado was, alas! powerless against the only enemy 
who did attempt to enter, and came in legions and battalions. 

The second night wo were under canvas S sprang up 

at 1 a.m., saying, ” Run, the ants are here.” I needed no 
‘persuasion, while being bitten all over every second by 
less little creatures, for wo wore in the line of march of a o S 
of processional ants. Tlicre W'ns nothing for it but igoo 
minious flight. We sheltered in the boys’ tent till morning,/ 
and then moved camp. 

There w'as some delay about the arrival of our Aki v 
porters from Fort Hall, but at last one morning seventy natne 
gentlemen w'alked into camp in a simple, effective, and envia y 
cool costume of a skin knotted over one shoulder and rea ug 
to the knee, adorned also with much red mutton fat, to 
transferred in due course to the outside of our packages 
Then came th ^making up of loads. Our tin boxes of course are 
'built for the purpose ; but K-^ — , being most anxious to know 
where to lay hands on everything, looked on in agony, u e 

S with positive glee put cartridges in with “ respectability 

clothes, and household belongings in the stationery ^ 

bring the loads to their proper weight of about 60 lb. When 
all is ready the loads are put out in a row. There is a genera 
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rush and scramhlo, each trying to get the lightest, and tho 
procession moves ofl looking very much like our friends tho 
ants, and really extremely comic. 7?hoso in authority bear 
proudly such honorary bnrtlens as tho camp lamps and nater- 
ewers, while others look like Alice’s knight, hung round nith 
all sorts of odds and ends of properties, and crowned by way 
• of head*dres 3 with a lutchen saucepan. It is disheartening, 
in view of “ the simple life,” to find how many of one’s fellow- 
creatures it takes to cany tho mere necessities of a civilised 
existence for two people I 

The regulation safari day (British East African for trek) 
is to 6e cah’eci at 6 a.m. in 'the dariv, ptfet and term yoQt 
things out of the tent, rather a chiUy performance. By C a.m. 
one is breakfasting by tho rcjjiains o{ the camp fire ; while tho 
tents ate being struck, the sun^is getting up (it rises and sets 
here at six o’clock of course all tho year round), and the world 
'generally looks brighter; but you can imagine when one’s 
house moves every day at G a.m. many “ essentials ” cease 
wonderfully to become so I Then to boot and hoiSe,” and 

/ make the most of the cool hours. S goes first, in case 

there is a hon in the way 1 ” followed by his gunbearers ; 

^ then I and my attendant ; next a few personal goods and 
provisions, and then the main body of safari. We ride a little 
ahead, in order that the caravan shaU not disturb the game. 
But it is no use ■getting far beytmd one’s porters ; indeed, 
■gomg much beyond a walk is generally impossible, aa I 
found to my cost the other day, for your horse puts its foot 
in a hole and doivn you cornel So the pace and distance 
travelled arc not great, 3 or 4 mile, on hour an’d 16 to 20 miles 
a day. By eleven o’clock it is beginning to get hot. aid the 
men to flag, and everybody is gM to finish the day’s Votk. 

^tt Hall, the centre of the Kfaya Province, Ues 00 miles 
north-cast of Nairobi, and we did the distance in five marches, 
being hindered one day by rain, ^here is now a good road, bnt 
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wlirii — Mai Ijrrr lx for* tlirri ntr-*cL nnd f<’nl 

hi:; river* oft* n a trrnirn*! fliflitultN At fint tficronntr} 

|i tint nntl nnlntorr^lln/ , it hni nil I b hf\( ‘ 

lip” lliotiglj aft* r OH'’ If'avM thf> prrem ti of Xniro^i* 
onl> tmcii of irlilii orctipation no noton Mnrninft jv^iplf 
not to ihoot p inip no t nr*** of olnclinrrlo lK*Fron! TI»f*n 
iho prouml liccomn nniltilatinp nnd *lott*<I inlli trm, finite* 
liko rnpluli parklantl Iat*'r, inorr lit * loirland Scotlnnfl 
nml finnllt \rn lK*nutlfiil niul hillv 

I ort Hall iiulf has a MOiulf'rfiil position on llif* 
t!io inonntainntii ifiitnct and fool tnp o*cr nn cxpinio of 
plain h CO ail It 1 ofiour>r of nnllunp ixc*pt llie fion«vi of a 
f* tt ofTicinli ft tin Imaar nml natuc Initi "V^ c ucro there 
t«o or tlirro clan and ohtainwl a frc^li wuppl^ of portew 

from a pari of the count r\ S r Kn(.n ItuaidcliphlfnltosP® 

liii welcome — the^ came in headed h^ the brother of the chief ^ 
\\ombfgu a great fnend of Iui and hanging a sheep as a 

gift Iiulml as ne went along thominiher of presents from our 

ow n pedplo and othew hens egg-, hnnnnas etc became quite > 
embarrassing e\en meal times were minded ! Ilmdachann / 
mg little natiso basket brought as a gift of welcome S 
alwaja goes bv Iho Swnhib name of ‘ B wana AI refu * which 
being interpreted la Air Long Tliej are lerj anxious to 
know how mans goats I cost ! 

Two dajs more safari northward agdm ovcV perfectly 
beautiful icr3 hillj countrj brought us to Jsjcri Tlie road* 
goes through so thickly populated a distnct that there is no 
land to gno to Europeans unless one asphyxiates the natives 
whoso little brown Iiuts bananas and maize plantations are 
ei crywhero 

Nyert itself is tho farthest British outpost north m this 
direction (if one excepts I behove one man in charge of 
natives) and there is no civilisation^ between us and Egypt 
S— was with Mr Hmde when the district was settled 
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K R fhit 


Our Homesicad vt N>eri 

Showing lent pitche 1 under gnss roof To the left is 
kitchen, in the distance the police quarters of the 
Government station 
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and helped to choose the site for the station, ‘'"S 
aUttle fort as headquarters, for those uere 
riftcen miles or so to the eastward the land is still on } 
ally British, and no wliite man is allowed to venture, under 
heavy penalties. The Government fort, looking like a coas - 
guard station, standa on the edge of a broad ravine wo our- 
selves on a little plateau some 200 ft. dou*n, and then there 
is a fall of as much again to the river. The immediate Bur- 
• - roundings are rather bleak, owing to the painful habit of 
Akikuyu of cutting domi all the beautiful forest ® 

make their little patches of cultivation, and then deserting 
. them in hvo years or less for further Virgin soil clsewhcro ; 
ut there are lovely rides in the district, and the distant vieu s 
verywhere are glorious. Pn the western horizon, some 
.5 miles off, are the loveTy Settima Hills (called by Euro- 
peans, Aberdaro Range), while the whole of the eastern horizon 
is blocked, although some 20 or 30 miles off, by the great 
mass of Mount Kfinya, rising like a giant ant-hill from the 
plain, over 17,000 ft. high, with its fine summit of show-clad 
peaks and glaciers. The only Nyeri white residents at present 
are ourselves and the Collector, and sometimes a Board of 


Works’ official. 

Our homestead, which I have been asked to describe, looks 
like a group of thatebed farm buildings, covering about an 
acre of grcAind, atid. you would hardly join in the exclamation 


'of the devoted Rosa, “ Camp very beautiful.” The centre- 
piece is a large bam with a cement floor, under which our tents 
are pitched to protect them in bad weather, and the front part of 
which forms a very nice little verandah, in wliich we live and 
move and have our being. It, the little kitchen-house, and the 
• ” store ” are enclosed by a quite respectable moat. Ten days 
after we got here the boys’ huts, which were just outside, were 
burnt down, and we had an anxious quarter of an hour watching 
the wund, for if any spark had landed on our roof we should 
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have boon left in Central Africa ^ntll the niglit-clotbcs 
we stood up in, and our evening frocks packed up at 
Nairobi 1 

Tlio two month'* wo have been hero Iinvo been very busy, 
rebuilding, sorting, and getting things generally in order^beforo 
the vet veathcr comes, including a stone and mud room for 

S *8 photographic and other work. Building here is a sort of 

cross between “ Robinson Crusoe ” and the erections one mad© 
in the garden in one’s early youth, plenty of sticks and grass 

and mud, and no glass ! Altogether, as S- says, the 

daily round ” has a habit of furnishing much more than * on© 
needs to ask.” TluSro is, happily, unlike South Africa, any 
amount of labour, but it needs constant oversight to lead the 
simplest decent existence. I hayo taken as my ayab tbe wif© 
of the Swahili groom, Dosa. St^o h6rself is an 31’kilcuyu. When 
I had shovTi her six times how to make my bed, and she sti” 
looked, at^it as a strange beast, I felt inclined to ask some c 
you to have a drawing-room meeting and collect funds for mf 
as a destrving institution for the industrial training of natives 
Now, however, she has once learnt, it is done mthout a mistake 
I am now a great autliority on how many ounces per week w 
require of tea, farinaceous foods, etc., all of which we get fron 
home, ilutton we can buy here at the not ruinous price o 
2|d. per lb., and beef is even cheaper. We keep milch goats 
and grow vegetables in a tiny garden by the riveV, so that 1 
have had no time as yet for reading, sketching, or getting or 
with the language (I can make mylelf understood now; bul 
with a veiy limited vocabulary). AU this is to come, I hope, aa 
I am able to economise time by better arrangements. Nycd 
ia peculiarly healthy, but it has been very hot lately, impossible 
to be out between eleven and three o’clock, and uncomfortably 
warm between nine and four ; but as soon as the sun is goo© 
one feels the eSects of the elevation — obout 6000 feet — and 
we almost always have an Anglo-Saxon fire of sticks on the 
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vmndai: floor at night, .vhich filU t,s with a mixture of joy 

file along native or an^imal tracks, with grass a ovo our 
On Sunday ^vo take the ^^holo day. breakfasting at 0 a.m., 
camping and sleeping in the shade during the heat, and com- 
ing homo in the cool of the evening. S mourns o\ er tl 

departure of much of the game during the last three yearn, 
and I have not been nearer anything exciting 5 e in 1 
Strolls than an hour behind a rluno., but I live m hopes 

I have been asked to send photos of myself in vanous 
guises. There is only one guise washing shirt, > sun le m , 

* long khaki coat, puttees, knicks, and short skirt,— the last s le 
for riding, and at other time^vhen it seems good in my eyes. 

As to our future plans, they ;ire vague. We only look upon 
this as a base, and retreat in bad weather..^ Wo intended 
'when we came out to live and collect for Kew and the Museum 
on the slopes of K6nya,‘ which is aU new country, and‘it is 
very disappointing to find that the Pax Britannica’haa not 
yet extended there. We might get leave later, but it means 
the expense of an armed escort and continual strain. Anyivay, 
we can’t go far from home till the rains are over, as the roads 
often become impassable from mud, and the rivers impossible 


to ford. 

There ts plenty to do in the neighbourhood, if we are 
•energetic, in the study of primitive existence (we have been 
doing a bttle original heraldry m the designs of native shields) ; 
but this gipsy outdoor life grows upon one for its own sake, and 
after aU if one lays in nothing but numberless fresh impressions 
and interests, the time wiU not have been wasted.— Your very 
affectionate friend. 


Katuekine Roirrr.EDOE. 



APPENDIX II 

TlfE MASAt 

The Masai nation, of which we are beginning to hear 
something to-day, and of which it is not unlikely we may hear 
more in the future, as it is still very powerful, is a race found 
in parts of British l^ast Africa and of German East Africa. 
Of lato a considerable number have succeeded in escaping 
from German East Africa uith their herds, and have settled 
on the uest side of Lake Naivafhji, a district which has for 
long post been Masai country.^ , 

Tliis people, who occupy the great plains and sparsely » 
wooded rolling doums xvhich are the feature of a very small 
portion of British East Africa, are ’a purely pastoral semi- 
nomadic race. They are divided into septs or clans, which 
again are united under two great chiefs, rival members of one 
hereditary ruling family, into an eastern and a western division^ 
Each clan has its own pasture lands, and is distributed 
over these m villages or Manyatta. The manyatta is a 
series of low, oblong, round-topped huts made^of wands 
and plastered with cow'-dung, each much like the top of a^ 
covered van. The huts are placed end to end, so as to form a 
strong circular enclosure perhaps forty yards across, this/orm- 
ing a fold-yard. The population of such a manyatta may 
be roughly put at 100 souls, with 200 cattle and 1000 sheep 
and goats. It is governed by one leading man who has 
finished his mihtary career. He derives his position from 

written m 1904 Since then the JJaeal Lave been removed 
y the Bntiah Government to the pLams of Lei ki^i-s 



Filling m prior to &tirt ng ofS to raid tl <_ Akiki vu 

The v»irrior the tore ground is in com mind He is 
A earing as he is by custom entitled to do a helmet n ide 
of tie nane of i 1 on killed by him single handed i\ith 
speir ind shield after giiing public notice that he intended 
to ittick the beast ind arranging, for iccepte^ witnc ses 
to be present 
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aaicno^\irdgcd former pro^^e5s itf the field and pre'«ent wealth, 
but he is practically controUed by the general consensus of 
opinion of the other old men of tho village on any matena 

question. . . 

Such a raanyatta uould contain children; mamed and 
marriageable women; married men, ».e. those ^^ho have 
finished their military BCr^dcc ; and youths not yet admitted 
as warriors. In another manyatta near at h'and, by them- 
selvjes, under the rule of a legooran or colonel, live the 
warriors and girls not yet marriageable. 

TheTMasai do not do, nor will they do,' any form of work 
whatsoever, beyond tending their cattle and raiding. Tliey 
are jiot hunters, nor will they cat the flesh of wild animals or 
birds. They do not cultivate the soil, or trade, or manu- 
facture,’ or -exhibit the sirghtoet inclination or aptitude for 
meeting the changed conditions that the advent of the white 
man. .has brought. Their whole life is spent in iTrecding 
cattle and’ stealing it. All fighting comes incidentally. Their 
greed for cattle is insatiable. A short time ago some of them 
made a raid to steal cattle. In so doing they had thirty men 
’killed ; still they were fairly successful as regards plunder, and 
evcTj'body was pleased. On the “road back, however, a quarrel 
Stose regarding the distribution of the loot, with tho result 
that sixty more were killed in settling this point, or double the 
number losl in actibii 1 ** , 

hotbing more romantic can be pictured than the return 
of a raiding party. Far away behind' some -undulation of the 
ground is beard the first' faint refrain bf tl\e Blood Song. 
Everybody rushes out w-dd with^ excitement The captured 
catilo gradually come into view, with’ here and there a guard 
tending them. Then the warriors appear in a compact body 
of regular fdrmation, moving Very 'slowly vnth measured 
tread. Tho rhy thm of the song is marked by slightly throwing 
the spear vertically up into tho air, making it spin, and catch- 
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ing it ngnin. Ah the fipt-ars nrC bright nn silver, an<l (he bladt^ 
four foot long, the}* tlinnv back tlio hun’s rays like so 
revolving mirrors. The Marriorn in tlieir song recount w la 
they have done, and will do, and every now and again an 
individual under itn innuenen uorka him*5elf up to ^ 
pitch of frenry that he losen all self-control, especially if he 
has failed to kill a man, and has to ho disarmed and he 
down till the fit passes off, or he would certainly kill some ot y. 

* For this reason an old man always heads the procession as 
' it approachcs:tho crowd, in order to give the vvord to c isarm 
any too excited warrior. Lean, gaunt, tall, and taci um, 
they move at tho walk or the run, with the long, easj , tire es^ 
stride of tho, bird of their own jilains — the ostrich. Distance ^ 
they hardW seom.to consider. *To cover it seems 
them no* cfTort* ^Vith' ‘suffiVent^ incentive they per orro 
extraordinary feats of endurance. Given thai^meat is 
able wifcn fighting, they seem capable of eating aninde im 
quant itj’ * nothing is left, liow’cver large the original ^ 

If, on the other hand, no meat is to bo had, they will gcisvi 
out food for an equally indefinite period without a > 

“ or apparent inconvenienco. In the manyatta a- sheep, ^ 
gether witli'n quantity' of milk, is tbo daily, ration ^ _ 
warriors. The girl^ eecm to^UvO by jlicldng their i mm 
they certainly get no meal given to Qiem.„ , ^ -j 

When on tho warpath eleep"^ seems ab^olutely^ to be ai ^ 

I ^ ’aside -..they march and fight' all day, and -cat and singroun 
the firoall night ; no s^tries are posted or Watch kept, ^ 
sit In small cirqles round a number of,firfes, eimh ® 

being placed on edge b^ind him and mainlained by his s^ar 
driven Into the ground butt-end downwards. Clothes t ey 
have none, but look exceedingly smart and w'ell groonicd/ an 
a picture of manly strength “and beauty, rubbed down wi 
mutton fat and red ochre, their hair ^elaborately di’essed ^ ® 
short pigtail, and their arms and ornaments brightlybumis e 
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• Essenlixilly men of the plaii^, in tho open they are splendid 
fighters, but become absolutely nselcsa it confronted by an 
enemy in cover. Nor will they cross a river : the Braallest 
stream that is unwadcablc will turn an army. No ^tasai can 
swim, nor will he learn to sw’im, though' its military advantage is 
obvious to him, and all adjoining nations arc expert fiudmmcrs. 
This point is quite characteristic of the unadaptable character 
of these people. The JIasai is certainly by nature a bravo 
maji: fighting, or, more accurately speaking, the taking of ^ 
life in war, ho loves for its own sake, and ho is quite willing 
to stake lus own life for tho fun of thc^ thing and tho chance 
of distinction and plunder. 

* A few years, ago the rinderpest ^broko out and almost 
' exterminated tho herds. JFaniino,and disease followed to 
the herdsmen. Starving, fliey#fDll on one another, the eastern 
clans against those of the w’cst, for tho possession of the 8ur- 
‘ viying cattle. ,One day more than a thousand dead lay on 
the Arthi plain, tho result of a pitched battle : in other words, 
‘the result^ of a thousand simultaneous duels — sliield and 
_ spear against shield nni spear — for J^uch is Slasai battle. 

• Time and place is specified^ and ti6 .quarter given. Similarly, 
when fighting;^ with other nati6r^‘,'no quarter is* given. Old 

.^len. Women, and children, the pick, and tho wounded, all alike 
are speared, for no other motive than tho satisfaction of taking 
life. ..‘y. ^ ^ 

• ; Masai raiding is^a'^sndden irresistible rush delivered ’at , 

a point . far removed from tho basw of the raiders. They ' 
advance lo:the\attdck; in‘.a*body, but*‘eacU ^an fights inde- 
pendently. resistance is ^ broken they sweep along, 

killing 'the fugitives and rounding up the cattle from the places 
where they have been concealed.. ' t 

- And then they are gone again, -as suddenly as they came. 
Tho captured cattle the^' ^ivo beforo‘thcm for great distances 
wdth ‘excellent .skill, losing but few from exhaustion. 
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lln'rt' nro no jiri^onorH orSvoundcd of tho enemy. 
own uonmlrd ore left nh«o!titcly (vs Ihcy fntl; no mnn 
ainomcnt to liclp nnolher— Im ^slicrv he fnlN itunuoien* 

Tlien in tlio inky dnrkne-'i of tlio oijimtorml nigkt the nt' * 
conics (tlio int'-ti a form of Jijcn i, hi^m'r than n inn*>ti ant 
quite iw powerful) , ho utlert his dreadful Mood-cunlhHf; cOj 
s\hich means “I have fouiul,**rvs ho wnllca round fliu *^®**”^ 
his victim, llien ho rushes m : one snap of tho strong one 
hcavo of tho iwwerful shoiilders, and the woundetl man » 
completely disembowelled. Tlio brute alwnya bcgiiw m tin 
way on man or beast^, for ho knowTi that ho will thus bo bu 

of his victim. '* < , .i ♦ nil 

Tlio tnbal hfo and cufitbm of tho Mnsnl.is such t m 
tho oviU that tho white man brings with him and in his rmn 
cannot but have tlio cficct of making that which was ^ 

bad inGmtoly w'orsc. Before tho white man enmo on 
scene, tae only wonder is Iiow* tho race survived its 
moral B\-stem. Bince wo Im\o arrived, wo have ensuK 
definite destruction. To-day, a Masai manyatta near cm 
nation,” t.c near railw ny station, tow n, or Government pos 
a Bink of iniquity, corrupted by and corrupting physics ^ ® ^ 
morally ovorybod^' in its ncighbourbood. Hero things arc 
without public and pri\ ato disapproval that arc ^ 

deathby tho neighbouring nations. Yet it is impossi^ o ^eno 
jiny way in which our Government could attempt "fo interve ^ 
to save tho Masai from their own folly and its inevitable reso 
even if it were posstblo or politic to tr>' and preserve the race. 

Tho Alasai js by nature greed personified — fiulky, J 

and vindictive j a born thief, an arch bar ; absolutely 
of the sense of gratitude or the spirit of hbspitality. ® 
soldier ho is unreliable, and only of use for fighting nn e 
certain limited and special conditions.^ Tho least exposu 

* Tlje lving’8 Afrienn Rifles have, I believe, ftow diabanded ibe*^ Jlswl eo 
patues on these grounds — IV. b R , lOOD ' 
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to colder «-ct kills him; and i^/you put Jt 

disinclined and physically nnfit. 

r ^rif :, »r.s: 

areL very first thing that the ^^'hito man must and urill 

^^The pro'i^ct of special surroundings and of 
ahsdute • isolation, his environment must now J 

completely change. The isolation that brought him 
has ceased to be. Change dias come, but he caimot chang . 
How, then, can he survive ? The nations that ^ 

drove bach into the forest — the Akikuyu and the " m 
will now rapidly creep oi:rt a^ain and re-occupy the conn ry 
under the segis of the w'hite man, whose purpose they serve, 

■■ and the Masai ^vill remain but a name. • 

His old enemies and victims, the Akikuyu, in particular, 
are displaying in a marked degree those qualities thai; a native 
race must exhibit if it is to survive. Hard-working, intelligent 
and adaptable, peaceful and prolific, the il’kikuyu is the 
coming man under the altered conditions of td-^day. 



APPENDIX III 


ATTIRi: WORN BY W^XRRIORS WUHN PERrOR^nNG 
A SPECTACULAR DANCE 

The folloAMng is a dcrcnption of the nttiro of tho pcrformor& 
at a danco for v amors at tlio Cliief Mung6’8 Tlio*>o takii^ 
part \\orc all verj similarly adorned, but did not wear the 
short capo, tho only and usual 'form of clothing for men 
Their naturally short hair uasedivuded into many little curls 
Each curl "uas then lengthened by having string plaited into 
it, 60 that it should have a length of six to nine inches Partings 
were then formed and tho cords of each area brought together 
according to tho stj lo of hairdressing to bo adopted Sma. 
bono ornaments nero attached to tho hair at that part uhere 
baldness usually first appears, and to some of the shorter 
cords falling over tho forehead Erom the lobes of the eats 
depended various ornaments ■\\ hilst, from the upper part 
the periphery of the cartilage ornamental quills, from three to 
five inches m length projected at an acute angle Tilth the side 
of the head Tho whole of the head, face,* shouldflrs breast, 
and upper part of the back was of a bnght bnck red due to ♦ 
ointment The line of pigment (sa-si) had a shakily defined 
crescentic border Tvhilst over the back it was brought £o a 
pomt between the shoulder blades From this point either 
one band of colour was produced downw ards along the spine, 
forming a Y, or two bands continued the sides of a Y, thus 
forming wath it the letter X Tho prominence of the bnttock 
was emphasised by two crescentic bands of colour, or in some 
oases, by the design of a young moon Tvith its concave border 
directed outwards and serrated Some of the performers bad 

S£0 
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a slucK^iaped mark of a snoa^hito pigment o'ctendmg iti a 
horizoTitil hne across the forehead, and tlienco broug i on 
point on the chm In others the ^v lute pigment took the form 
of an o\ al patch emhraemg tlio nose, mouth, and chin 

This last find nnmdescnbably funny effect— making the man, 

wuth one touch, exactly like a "a lute nosed monkey Uiiere 
the face uas all ulutened the effect mus ghastly rather than 
ciuamt. The rest of their bodies and limbs uoro ungreased, in 
order the better to take the hite pigment (mu ni o) u ith 
which an effect, as of tattooing, is obtained The limbs are 
coaled with pigment, and the pattern produced m relief in 
consetj^uence of the finger tips removing the remainder 

Necklaces of some sort were invariably worn generally 
of trade beads, but sometimes of beads carved from the scented 
root of a rush (ki ra go) Some wore as a necklace manj’ 
coils of a cord so woven "lyth the fingers as to produce a 
succession of closely woveft knots This is known as lun oi o ru 
The most usual armlets were made of a leather strap em- 
‘broidered with beads, from the low or border of which depended 
a fringe of iine chain Armlets and bracelets of brass or copper 


wnro as thick as a lead pencil also were commonly worn 

Round the w aist w as worn the mu m o ro consisting of a PI 
strap II in wide, ornamented with blue and white china beads, * 
to the lower border of which 4 in lengths of fine steel chain 
were applied as closely as they could bo set 

Beneath the mu m o ro m the middle line was tucked a 
small bunch of herbago, the equivalent of the fig leaf of modern 
art To do so is amongst the Akikuyu most unusual 
• Bongthw ays dowm the outside of the right tliigli came the 
highly ormmented leather support of the dancing bell. Pi 
attached by horizontal straps above and below At the 
bottom of the vertical strap avas attached horizontally the 
bell This was about the size and shape of a large banana 
sUgMly sp .t open for .ts enhro length n.th Us extremthes 
produced to a sharper point In Us interior aro non boUeta 

;rtYf°2 f “ -considerable 

amount or clanging noi'so is made 

dust below each knee, and extending some G in backwards, p 
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is a peculiar ornament made cfi\tlio skin of the Colobus'ruonkay. 
Tho skin is bo cut that tljo upper border is formed of the black 
fur of tho l>ack» whilst tho long "whito hair of the belly extends 
to tho middle of tho man’a calf. , 

^ Kound each nnklo ia a Bomew hat aimilar ornament made of 
tho short black fur only. Tliis, Jiouover, only extends some 
3 in. behind tho ankle. Bel on- this again comes usually a 
strap, to 'i^luch arc attached six or eight bells similar in design 
to tho foregoing, but only about the size of a broad bean 
seed. These little bells liavo no clappers, but jingle togethe^ 
Each man earned a how in his left Iiand, and a suorn 
(simi) in his belt on tho right Iiip. In his left hand he carried 
his juguma — a piece oj heavy u ood about 1 8 in. long, fasluonea 
80 as to have a head the shapo and size of a lemon at tho 
extremity of a Btem tho diameter of the little finger. 


appendix IV 

THE SMELTING OE IRON ORE BY THE AICIKtrYU 

• BY PKOFESSOIt OOWIAND, A-B.S.M. 

The account of tlio operation of smelting iron oro is of great 
IntercBt both, to the metallurgist and tho^rchajblDgist. 

The preliminary preparation of the ore by the process o 
•washing the iron-bearing decomposed rock, in order to get n 
of the earthy material and Concentrate the iron mineral itse , 

3 an ingenious one, and has not been described before. It has 
its parallel, however, in the washing of argentiferous and auri- 
ferous material on the ‘‘ planilla ” in Iilexico. 

The primitwo method of emelting employed by the Akikdyu 
is analogous to those that -were practised in Europe and else- 
■whcre in early times, and is based on the same principles, namely , 
the reduction of the ore to metallic iron when exposed to a high 
tciiperature in alternate layers with charcoal. The temperature 
obtained by the use of the rude bellows is not sufficiently high 
to produce iron in the form of pig or cast-iron, so that the small 
piasscs of resulting metal, which are technically termed 
“ blooms,” are •wrought iron of a steely character. The furnace 
or hearth is much shallower than those of which remains have 
been found of the early iron age to the north dt the Pyrenees 
and in the upper basin of the Danube, or those which are still in 
use in retnote parts of Inffia and in Japan. It resembles more 
those rcpre=*entm§ the earliest period of iron smelting, remains 
of wliich have been unearthed in Kordofan, and of which'the 
Catalan fu ‘ ‘ 

45 
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ANOTHER EARLY FORM OF CATALAN HEARTH 

We aro greatly indebted to Sir Hugh Bell, Bart., for his M 

in placing at our disposal the foUoiving ori^na ma 

consists of a sketch inscribed by the late Sir ^ ow 

as having been drawn for him by Captain Grim 

after his return from discovery of Nyanza Lake. „neaks 

not given, but was presumably 1803, at whic 

of having received the hospitality of Sir o i 

returned from his o^edition with Speke in the 

year, and the visit is believed to have been paid on oc ^ 

of the meeting of the British Association in 

took place in the foUo^ving Apgudo. With ^ nied 

explanatory note, apparently supplied later ; it is a P 

by a covering letter dated July 1878. 



FIRST AOE OF IRON MARINO. 


The foregoing are here published as being the o 
made by that^ distinguished traveller concerning ^ ® ™ creat 
of working iron adopted by a people situate a n 
distance from the Akikfiyu. 

Note affixed to letter on back of sketch, written on separate 
sheet of similar paper ; — ^ 


S Cci/-: / ^-5 °^- 

iU /g^/ ^ fl^J^^::‘^A' 

c^^Cut. p-i-cey(^ 

jdL^ ^iPrtr ^ 

Aru^ 

/j^'^-C&e^p^i'iu^ ^4 

♦’SecaatwoTk la the countries of the Unyamezi and Bagweh (1 4* to 6"S lat., 
and 32* and 33’ E. long ) la 1861 outside the Tillage, or la forests one to three 
miles from hahiUtions. 

' ‘ 1 did not oVervo the i^uantlty of iron made daily, hnt would say that foitr men 
might turn out a dozen i^uuds -weight in one day 1 have no specimen of the ore. 
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lOfA July 1878 

M\ DEAR Mr Lowtiuak Bell, — am in a hotel here 
without any African notes or maps, and as I do not wis y 
to think that I take no interest m your queries I , 

once But if you want the note made on better paper or 
a different size, let me know and you shall have what 

Men go through Africa wath their eyes shut to this par i 
wealth They record that natives make all their simp © • 

but they stop ^vlthout further mqmry, because there is no 
opened up mine m tte whole of Central Africa, not even ^ 
dug to give the traveller cause for inquiring its 
as far as I know , is got from the surface ore But to g ^ 
you some idea of the general abt-ndance of ore a , 
knows the country well, and has been there five years o 
three weeks ago that he could make the iron posts of a * 

Ime in'^Central Africa if he got the order, and also ^ 
could complete twelve hundred miles of hne, having native- 
posts of iron in two years Such is his opinion of native w 

men and native ore Holm 

He may have some specimens Please ask him 
wood, H B M Consul for Zanzibar, The Albany, Piccaa 
Use my name , i »„vp 3 

He has a fine collection of native made spears an > 

and takes interest m iron, gold and ivory works r + i m 
Beheve me, -with a lively recollection of your hospita y ^ 
1863,— yours very truly, r'nAT.-f 

(Signed) J A GBA^T 


MAlSIIrEHo■ral*KAIK^ N B 
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, THE PliACE OE KIKTJYU THOUGHT IN THE 
COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGIONS 

The statements regarding the religious thought and ceremonies 
of the Ahikiyu, given m the text, are simply a record of field 
ohservations Any estim^iou of their mcamng, value, or 
bearing, v as not only outside our province and capacity , but 
M ould also have been undesirable 

These garnered facts ve submitted to Mr R R- JMarett, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, with the request that he 
would be so good as to examine and weigh thera He has 
most kindly acceded, and in the following article showra 
wherein their interest hes from the standpoint of the com 
parative study of rchgions 

It should be added that Marett attaches so much 
importance to the necessity of encouraging strict method 
in obtiorvation that he has dechned to alter the remarks 
. with which he prefaces his notes 

On the strength of hut a hasty glance at some — not all — of the 
proof sheets containing tho sections that relate ^to xehgion, magic, 
and folk lore, I should not venture, were I mdeed otherwise com 
patent, to pass judgment tm the woxh of Mr and Mrs Routledge 
as it heats mote spcaally on the comparative study of rehgions Of 
this much, honever, I can be sure ou cursory inspection, that they 
ha^o set forth fheir facts m the right way In the first place, they 
ate alwa)*8 careful to distinguish what they have ohsened with their 
oivn eyes from what has come hy hearsay If the Royal Anthro 
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pologtcal Institute -were to prcseisi a special decoration as it i 
might do — to e\cr) tra\eUcr "who obeyed this golden rule, the nnm e 
of their awards in each year would, I am afraid, prove uncommon y 
small Secondly, it is of a piece with this respect of theirs for 
directly given that, nhen the authors have enjojed more 
opportumty of watching a ntc performed, or hearing a st^ o » 
they have preferred in making their report to incur the 
repetition, rather than to concoct some generalised version, / 
conceaUng the divergencies that arc almost certain to have **^*^^*^ 1 ^^ 
These divergencies, small and unessential as they may appear ° 
uninitiated, tcU a talc of which the psychologist would fain 
single syllable The savage as compared with civilised man is ou 
the slave of social use and wont, handing on what he 
with little or no consciotLs e0ort to modify and improve 
Jess, primitive custom is subject to n more or less steady drUt , 
the causes of this drift he partly in an individual 
tradition which, I feel certam, might be illustrated abundant y y 
workers m the field, would they but set down genuine 
in their notebooks instead of pseudo umversals Thirdly, le 
commendpthe practice of furnishing the name and, so to ^ea , ^ 
address of native informants whenever possible I have 
met with ^ases m which others were by this m^ans led to sec a ^ 
obtain all important matenal for chcckmg and revising the sta era ^ ^ 
of the ongmal observer But enough concermng metho 
venture to praise the authors for the care they display m this 
it 13 with the practical object of mducmg others to follow ^ 

example ^ 

The problems that beset the comparative study of religions 
so many and complex, that it would take a bold man to ^ ’ 
of them, m virtue of their fondaraental character, are entitle 
logical precedence over the rest Anyone, however, who npproac i 
the subject from the psychological side, vviU be inclined, I t in , 
agree that, m respect of primary mterest and significance, w 
questions stand oat bv themselves The first of these question 
IS, T7hether the ammism of Dr Tylor provides an all sufficient accoun 
of primitive rehgion 1 The second is, whether pnmitive rebpon an 
^ primitive magic have something, or nothing m common ? I 

refrain from considermg very htiefiy what Sir ant^ Mrs Bou et o 
have to say in regard to these caidmsl issues ' . 

A sort of three cornered fight is bcuig waged at the pre«e 


V 
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Tiftraait between ftnmusra— the gbpst-thcory of religion, s o 

compendiously term it^and two adversaries, neither of wliorn cla 
any more than a portion of the tcnitor> which the Tjlonan doctrine 
Is prepared to saeep into its net entire The one ad\crsary is 
Lang’s contention that some gods neither now are, nor at any pre^nous 
time in then histot) ha\c been, conceived os ghosMike beings, bu^ 
from first to last wear the character of “ magnihcd non natural men 
Ihis view may be named “anthropomorphic theism o 

adversary is loiown on the Continent as “ dynamism, but m us 
country has managed to exist bo far without any distmctne title, 
unless it be that of “ the pre animistic theory." This hypothesis 
supposes that the objects of religious and raagico religious interest 
arc always pnmanly powers Here is something more than ordinarily 
powerful, which therefore ought to be treated with respect that is the 
root idea Now since the idea in question applies pre eminently to 
a ghost, or again to a Medicine Man, especially when apothcosiscd, 
It IS very ItUcIy that pouers* ongmally dissimilar, for example an 
uncanny animal, or a lucky’ stone, or the thunderstorm that makes 
things grow, will lu time be assimilated to one or the other of these 
* two types But (if the hypothesis be sound) there is ng necessity 
that they should be bo conceived The power may be thought of as 
just the concrete agency — this mysterious animal, this lucky stone , 
or else, more abstractly, as the mystery m the animal, the luck in 
the stone, that is, as a more or less independent, because transmissible, 
force 

How, then, do the facts collected by Mr and Mrs Boutledge 
.help ns to adjudicate between these rival thcones ’ It must be 
confessed that, on the surface at all events, they appear to etrengthen 
the case lor aninusni The N’jtf mo of the Alakfijm is a typical ontwia 
(not animws, the e'quivalent of which is the 2rgor o) It is hke the 
vpnd, being invisible and malang a whirring sound A dead man’s 
A gfimo may tcmpoianly enter a living man, lust as your breath 
passes out of your body bo it may pass into mine Here is a convenient 
method of explammg disease , though, be it notod, disease Btarts by 
being mystenous and portentous on its own account I have a bad 
mght because my father s spint. being in need of an oflermg of fat, 
puts a strain on mv filial aficction by taking possession of me This 
po^cssion theory is not unnaturally extended to the case of the 
caterpillar, for it eoi^ mto the hou^e, just as a deceased 
relation might wish to do Then we pass on. wii ever more s tram 
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upon the ghoit theory, to the cascs (\J the hyena, the late, the 
the gacred *Vti gu mu tree, and the elephant’s slrull We may suspect 
originally inilcpendont powers to ha\e been reconstrued in terms o 
ghost — human ghost, too, it s\ould appear, though it was more natura 
to hn\ c supposed the elephant's skull to ser\ c as a homo for an elcpha^s 
ghost The instance ol the mongoose is especially instructive > ® 
detect animism in the \crj act of supervening on tho pre animistic 
Some native theologians assert that the mongoose contains ® 
but others hold that it docs not, but means instead “ 

The snake, meanwhile, would seem to he simply unlucky I^gOma 
is no longer in question at all The uncanny beast can spoil your 
projected journey none tho less Call it religion, or call it mere super 
stition, y ou must find room for this class of fact in one and tho wme 
theoretic context with thoi facts about A 'gSma To draw the Ime a ov c 
the former and below the latter would bo arbitrary in the extren^ 
Mr and Mrs Itoutlcdgo were led by a sound instinct when they ma e 
one group of these animistic and non apimistic behefa 

Let us pass from tho lower to the ^ppe^ end of the scale, and consi er 
N gai, or Eng /!*, as Mr Ilollis would have us wTite it So far, at any 
rate, as the name goes, this Supreme Being has been borrow cd from « 
Masai AV^ith them he would seem to be nowadays at any rate, jus 
the sort of * magnified non natural man ’* that Mr Lang w in ° ' 
though lct*iis not forget that the word Eng simply means ® 

Bam ” However this is hardly tho place in which to consider ® 
Masai prototype Tho Kikilyu ectype would seem to have been 
assimilated to the N*g6ma pattern, in so far as he is likewise said ® 
invisible Meanwhile, ifc appears that not only the ram but also C* 
sun, the moon and the hghtnmg are “ m a sense worshipped I unde 

stand from tho authors that they do not wish this general stateinen 
to be pressed as it rests on scattered indications vthich stafid m nee 
of further verification It is better, then to take note m this connection 
of particular facts such as firstly, that the Medicine Man prays for ai 
indifieiently to N^gai, to the sun or to Mount K6nya and explains 
(possibly in answei^to a leading question) that it is ‘ all the same 
thmg” , secondly, that N*gai is " localised ” on another moimtam as 
well as on Kenya and in sacred trees besides Here it is possible o 
• discern what Max Muller would have termed a '* henotheistio ” ptoces^ 

*" the individual traits of various beings capable of possessing a godhea 
of their own — as the sun for instance, does amongst the* N^andi— passing 
by absorption into the superenunent personality of the ram god of t e 
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proMble that N'gai has lost most of 


3Siar' Yet it 13 perhaps more ^ 

iis personabty m being transferred from one people to another, 
become n vague term for whatever is mpticaUv potent—for the sacr 
ne'^s of a sacred tree, for instance Let us not forget t e sta men 
To:^ph Thomson { Uosm Land, 445), that ea en the Masai could speak ot 
Thomson himself, of his lamp, and so on, as N^gai, m virtue of the 
■Btrangeness and incoraprehensibilit) After hearing rom r 
tlmt he had himself come across nothing of the land among the Masai, 

1 uas disposed to think that Thomson had simply misunderstood what 
was said to him (cf The Threshold of Rehgxon, wm ) The AkiUuyu 
idcnce, however, makes me doubt whether, after all, the ant ropo 
morphic character of A'joi might not, with the leas theologica y 
minded, at all events, become lost in vagueness, so far as to allow a 
merely generic sense to attach to the term *“ All the same thing, as 
<inotcd by Mr and Mrs Routledge, may possibly indicate sjmthcsis , 
but it 13 just as likely — perhaps more likely — to indicate confusion 
It may be worth while to recah here that Mr H R Tote, in Journ 
Antkrop Inst , xxnv 2G3, speal* of no less than three gods two 
good and one bad — to whom the Akikilyu give the name of ITgai , 
‘though, to judge by bis brief accoimt, they are definite deities with 
highly specialised functions 

I have said so mnch about the first problem on whi^h the new 
facts ate hkely to shed light, that I must be very bnef regarding the 
second, namclv, the question of the relation of religion to magic One 
thing, 1 think, comes out very clearly in the loikuj u evidence The 
medicine man is not cut off by his profession from dealings with gat, 
hsit, on the contrary, is essentially a “ Man of God” (ilfifn du inA gu 
where mil git has prohahl> much the same sense as the Polynesian 
mann, namcl} , Bupematural pov er or ” virtue ”) Nor can it be argued 
that here we have hut the survivals of a former ” Age of Magic,” which 
» Aro being rapidly obliterated by the development of religion, with it*> 
prayer and sacrifice directed tow ards a personal God On the contrary, 
magic ns represented h> the art of the 5Iedicme Man, shows signs of 
gammg ^ound at the expenso of that "State schgion” to which 
belongs the most solemn service, the sacrifice to iV’gat” This 
nominally Supreme Being sends the Medicine Man his "call” gives 
him hia pow ers and assists him to exercise them This does not, how 
^ver. preaent the Medicine Man from assuming that tone of autonom> 
which some regard as m itself enough to diCeientiato magic utterly 
and finallj from anvthmg that deserves the name of religion “I 
46 
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dnxf unclcintix-xs away from llnx liamaxlcad," Iia can aay, or **^*^^^ 
purged )our nn” , )ct A *<;<»» tliror), at tlie bacV ol it a ^ 
much th» the ca'e, that hi# power dcn%ed from A’ cna M 
Medicme ^lan to manufacture cha^ln^ not niorch to protcc r 
c\il, hut likewise to hnng c\^l about If vc were to black, 

ment, we might even venture on the deduction that o-ro-fif*. 
magic, ultimately proceeds from N’gai e nnjr doubt, however, J 
Ktkdyu correlation of magic and religion would go so ^ 

Power to curse as well as to bless niv}, indeed, bo entruste y 
to his human v icc gerents to bo used for such purposes ns arc app 
by eocicty But when a man practises the genuine black. , 

IS, the sin of witchcraft, he surely puts himself beyond the told* 

and is on a par with those ‘ irregular practitioners ” who, we * ’ 

are poisoned So far, then, os A’'<70» stands for religion, ^ 

probably a non religious or even anti religious, since anti ’ 

namely o-riJ 171 On the other band, so long os the Medicine a 
his power for social good that power is»of N'gat or in other wor 
rchgious significance, despite the fact tlmt it is essentially a 
constraint nutonomoosly exerted To make constraint or depen * 
on onc*a o^m will the mark of magic, and concihation, or depen 
on the will of God the mark of religion is thus to set up an or t r^^^ 
distinction^ in place of that which corresponds naturally to na 
theory and practice After all, our business as anthropologis 
find out how the AlakiSyn think, not how they ought to think 

H R Mabett 


EufTia COLWO*, OxFonD, 
6 th Aoivmlier 1000 
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GLOSSARY 


Cham, loose Imks of 
Charcoal 
Cheat or thorax 
Chew (bait) to 

damp, wiredrawer’s (complete) 

„ „ name of part 


Claws 

Clay, a bar of 
Collar worn by boys 
Collarette, n 
Obpper, n 

Coanter m lot casting 
Crowbar, n 

Crocible (hole in ground, lined. 

earthenware, for Btnelting iron) 
Curse, special dying r 


Ga zi' ka 
5 Ia ka' Ra 
N’oob''*! o 
Ktj TA no' ka 
Rtr' OA 
PvO' OA 

Kb ba' ai 
NQO' JfE 

Ma hon' oo. 

Mow' DC A 
Nqi' la 
I KEW l' A 
Ml NI a' KA 
Msb' ou 
Mo OA bo' bo 

I u' SIA 

Kr Bu' siE 


Dance, a form of, by women 
„ by boys 
tr by boys onlv 
„ by Tnen and ■women, together 


„ by warriors only 

„ by women 
„ pnrr to circumcision 
Dish, n 

Dress of men part of d of ivoraen 
part of woman’s 

Dnnhing bom 


N'du' mo 
N coi' I SA 
Ke boi' r A 

^o' Ki A ■' 
}\X.O ^A' wo 
Ktr r VB wb' Ba 
M o aoi' o 
IPdi bi 
K r ba' ta 
Ge ti' ko 
Mam bo' ba 
Ki no u 
TToo' o 

Mo ZO' KO 

Mwan'mio 
L o' m Eft. 


Eat cylinder 
, ornament 


«• •, formed by spiral of 

wire 

I , like A stick 

»• t made of graw stem 

worn in cartilage 
» „ worn m lobe 

, ,♦ woTtunlobo 

.. the cartilage of the 
«• the lobe of the 
. <juill 

Fldw^*^ f°r expanding the cars 


Fxomsm by a Medicine Man 


Mo' TI wa Go' to, 

Jli iw' DO 
Go so BEl' 1 

no UXt' LI 
Cno' MA 

Mo Ni e' ki 
Ke cno' t 
Kl LT* OI' TI 
Do 00“ llA 
Go' TO 
Ilo-s i-on' I 
Mi>e he 
Ki a' ma 
Mo lUS'-JA 
Ko Ti nt ki' a 
Ta lu ka’ VI A 
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iL-^ upjirr 
„ th** Iiw'?r 


GLOSS.^ilY 


^Lv*ct' u. 
Ki cut' ui 
U ux' t» 
Je Ks 


Oirtct ..... 

,. or kiv*^ L-xiisl 
Ginllr wo*n l»y lx>ys daB.'-in? frwjr 
U> cJixuxscis on crrem&nj . 

Girl, biz. cj* yet ctfcUB5Ct'(«I 
ft bt^, on U4»irg und^r^^oo'* 
ctrcn million 
.. Idt!*- . 

GUsi MOct (rjitunl) 

Cod . . . 

J» i!V32? cS 
„ dish 

„ for lot-cMling 
Granary 

Guage, ■wiredravcci*ii 


Mt Tni?k'.c*. 

JJj car ’SO 

Till' Ra 

Ki w'^3a 

Ka br'-co 
iloi rt' tv 
3lc kc'ho 

Noai', tcreriionlallT Stwi vr Hrx*‘>0\ 
(if i>o33/^aorofwhilen«A) 

31boo' TtJVf 

Kl HC' u • 

JIvta' ^fo 

I KVH nt(pt 3 Ia ) 

U' TA. 


Hammer, » . ■ Ke H* m 

Head band fnnge *ilt i von' o 

Head-dress, special, worn bj boys 

prior to clrcumctsion ceremony Me ttt' no 
lUeo or Iwe box . Mwx' tu 

llolo 1 u' su 

Hora, dnnltmg Lu' tu cn 

Hnt, Bpccial temporary circumcision Ki Kxt' da 


Iron oro 

,, the metal, pig ot Iron 


'Kenya, Mount 
Kniie, a formot 

Lnd 

lead, tho ni*‘tal 
leg ornament 
lever, n 
lot bottle 


Has' a i 

Kt Ra' SIA 

Mu Rirs .OA or Me hin'.qa 

Ki Re '.ya' oa 
Ixa' in YU 


Go ^ tlEl' I 
Mtf TiiAir' QA 
OA nu' BU 
31^4' so 


Mallet, wiredrawer’n 
Man,n (yonngwamor) 
-tfc of middle ago 
MetLcmc Man 


Medicmea 


dU Ou' JiA 

MWa ■gJ^/ jiE • 

JI Zitb' I 

3^' DU Mo' ou 
'^^i' BE (componndedl 

Gon' DU 

. Iba 

3^ oo' MO 

Kast tr ou 

ViAi DO no (from plant Kr arw qa) 


47 
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GLOSSARY 


Mole 

Mole trap 
Necklace ^ 

,, a form of 

,, child 8 

form of 
of copper 
of plaited string 
form of 

Neck ornament 

boy 8 

Nozzle (rfooden) of bellows used by 
smitha 

(earthenware) of Bmith 8 
bellows 

Opening 
Ore of non 
Ornament boy 8 

in metal 

of tincirciimcised boys 
of uncircumcised boys 

small triangular 
worn diagonally across 
body 

worn on upper arm or 
below knee by men 
only 

Pamt (colour unknown) 

white 
Paheade 
Peel bark, to 
Platter n 
Poison 
Poisoner n 
Pound for cattle 
Pot to bold toilet grease 


'’FmOR 1 A , 

Lu su KO (frompUntilc nP 
j 0 MXT (from plant Mtaji da) 
Mtr CIIAN JA Jlu KA 
Mu ko sno 

1 Mu KU BU 

Ain Kc Au 

, Mu RU BI 
|Ahvl TIA 
NoO'N DU 

Bu su KU Of Lu su KO 
|Sl AB 1 
IT THE’? GI 
MU 

Hu^ KO 
ICl HEM BE 
Lu LI 01 
AIa LI LI CHU A 
AIa LI HI Bl 01 
Mang 01 O 

Aim NA KA 

Ncf ,0 

JIa LI U CHU A 
Mu HI HI O 
Kt BAV DI 


Mer u : 


I Lt MA 
Mu SAW OA 
Kt bah DI 


Kl H OHA TA 
MbU BU 

Sa si 
MUH I O 
Lu oi m 
Kuhob a 

Kl TA EU BU 

tfRO or 
Miio or 
Ky u ac^ 

Pi 01 8U 
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« . . . • • 

y-AT-V, oSCrul* oil cam . . ^ 

,, I/wrtt c2Ltu) , » 

,, lowwt oSLsiaHt ^ 

„ oCl-iil eiecGtiTC , , .2 

P.in;; far tn7»T ♦ , . . ^ 

P^U (twiae), ti> . , . . I 

Rash, for rniVing IxMtfA . 1 

Suu!, vinncrwetl , . » » 

bmdpaper (tutaral) . r * 

Fstch*-! for C3«!irico 

... . . 

E?i*U ili*c , . . . 

bhleld for danctng . . 

„ (or dancmg. omaismUi 

bandot ... 

„ the var 
bkift of troinaft 
6Ug In Iron iuncltmg 
Sling, fi 

Bnahe wonhip . » 

Bnadhottls . . • 

Soul, the. In hfe . 

Spew, »i 

> „ the upper or ttabbing por 

tionola, tbehloda 
„ the lower hill or Initt of a 
the wooden gnp or union 
In nuddlo of shaft of n 
Spmt, the 

Spnng of a mole trap 
Stake or crowbar, n 
Stick of dancing boy 
Htockiulc, n (around the home 
stead) 

*, n (for cattle) 

Stone, n . 

Story * . * 

Sword, n . 

• 

Tale, n 
Tendon, n 

Tonga used hy blackflnuth 
Tool, tt wircdrawcr’s 
T.-ay.n 


^Mt’XcV-ca xfA SIscBj^ 
Kt X Ml 
Mo 

>»Drx'.t»c 
;rj*' stA. 

Ki-cirr'.i« 

Kvkxjo' sa, 

Kt VA* CO 

. Id tn' ei. 

, JIa xu'.o 
, Mov* i>o 
. MDt'.oi:. 

. I Kts' X T. 

. mi; 

1 

Jx' 'TO Ta K*XK>'*Mr 
Noi' o • 

3It; rt?"' Rc 
I OAw'.ai 
KjhoCT' TitA. 

» I TWl' X* 

Ki L.iw'.Gi Ki Am ba' kt. 

•NaDR'-o 

M’kc' ri 


Treea, Shrubs, and Plants, vanctica 
o{(for edible plants, 8co*art Fowl 
and Cookery — 

Cno CHo , a 

Ka Qtj' MO . I 

Ka qu^ to . , . I *- 

Kas r' oc , . * J 


Mn' Ti 
NOO' MA 
Me n no 
Mo^oa nr' no 
‘S'dqb oo' at 

Lr<si' ti 
h-Y o' 00 

I ttl' OA 
Po qa' so 
Ro ni Yo 

no oa' so. 
Ilo OA 
Ml ha' to 
M o KT' HA 
Ki TA no' no 
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Trcos etc (conttnued)-^ 

Kinni OA 

Kt RA ao 

JIa u u cntTA 

JiA T0 RA N’au RtT 

Mli qa ri 

MoV DT7 A 

Mon DU B 

Mtan daMbo ao Cf 0 mu 
Mu CHAN JA Mu I A 
5Iu cnA 8A 
Mu cnu au 
Mu oi o 
Mu au MU 

filU HO TI 

Mu nu KU EA • 

Mu I OOI A 
Mu tM BAI ITOU RU 
Mu KE O 
Mu KOl' I 00 
Mu KO SHO 
Mu EUN OU QU 
Muku o 
Mu KJ RU KA 
Muku tu 
Mu LI KA 

Mu tijr' DA ITOU RU E 

Mu LIN DI KI 

Munderen DU 

Mure vu 

Mubin oa 

Mu RU RI 

Muta zi 

Mu TE I 

Mu THA QUA 

Mu Tl QI 

Mwi TI A 

N QON DU 

Ni u OU -o 
Ru au' TU 


l^ed m sacrifice 
Used for beads 

Scented leaves v t rf 

Used for oMcial handkercliiei 
Ki a ma , ■•f.A, 

Used m ceremonial Cf art 1 
cine Alan 

Used for stnng making 
Used for string making 
Medicinal 

Medicinal _ , 

Vemoma Sp used for firemaking ^ 

Used for Remaking 

Used for stnng making 

Sacred Used for str ng making 

Used for beads Blossom scarlet 

Aledicinal 

Used m firemaking 

Used in sacrifice 

Used for string making 

Used for charcoal 

Medicinal 

Used for traps 

Used as sandpaper 

Medicinal 

Used m sacrifice 

Used in fireraaking 

Used for stnng making 

Used in firemakmg 

Staff of Rjama made from 

Used m firemaking 

Used in firemaking 

Aledioinal 

Staff of Kiama mode from 
Used in firemaking and sacnbco 
Used m sacrifice 
Staff of Ivaima made fronij 
Sledicinal ^ 

Died cjnal 

Used, in firemaking 

Used in firemakmg 


Uncleanness ceremon al 

Vice part of a ** 
Vomit n 

^ Vnltnre 

WaiBtbelt fnnged 

ornament of women 
Winnowing tho action of 
Wire n 


Tua nu 

Ke RA SI ^ 

Ta m KA 
Ko ta m KA 

N DE RI 

Mu I Non o * 

St RA 

OU 1171 IIA 
Lu oo cm o 1 
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todnvw 

«* Cha » , ■ 

et4El^ part o' 

W ' 

;VIwnI,« . . 

Womsji.you'ig, 

„ „ riimM 

„ taldiUo »K“<1 • 


Kc-rc' cal A. 

, ^ JC'-< V 

. Kr K-i' SI 
. U m*.ci 
SUo'-c' 

Me m' %i 

. Ml«A5fA«c'KE 
. 31c n Ml' A 


Al TWl'.IU 


■Rc^l , , 

Catu' at 
Cno CT’o 
Cnu ytn 


Ca n’ KA 
Ge Tl' RO 

OiV'Oj rt 

Go so nin* i 

GOS' DC 
Ge CO TO . 

Ge TC (ji Ma> 


\ rcljpoaa cult FnaLe wonLip 

Omsnicnt In tatta! Citt'o IrU 

\ cota|»tjntl«l mctlicir** 

I’Unl uiM in iarnfico 
‘jljck liV<> •oroitnrnt worn In earn- 
la^ o! ear 

Ixxrto oI ch«Jn 
Dance perfonne*! l/y women 
Small rrnllonn bcUa worn arouna 
* ankle 

A tab ol lead worn in the lobe of tbe 
ear Tbe metal lead , 

A medicine 

Ornamental band worn diaponally 
Rcroaa IkkIv at eircumctjion dance 
The lol>o o! the car 


no Ko 

IIO LA HO'-U 

Tic HA nc' u 


A Bmall bnrrowy animat, aiio of rat, 
that ^€^cda on sweet potatoes 
Spiral of wire worn m cartilage of 
car 

Cf Hu la Im' li 


I OAK QA 

I m'-oA (pi Ma mflAl 
I KET A 

* I KZ'C 1 1 (pi Ma) 

1 KUM Bt (pi Ma) 

1 U MA 


I U StA 

1 LI 3tA TA A 130 SIB 

1 LI mayaK’oa ha 

In' A , 

I TI MC (pi iU) 


blag in lion Bmclting 
A atone, an anvil Cf JIu hi' ga 
Collarette worn by women 
A disc of Bhcll forming part of a 
breast ornament 

A largo thatched basket on legs 
forming a granary 

Cniciblo (hole ajn ground, lined 
carlhenn arc, for Emcltmg iron) 

A bole 

Tho central hole in a dancing shield 
The arm hole of a dancmg elucld 
A roedicmo 
Tho blade of a spear 


Lower fito stick 


Je' Ka 
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Ka au' MO . 

Ka ou' tu 

Ka' hee 
Ka' ra TP 
Kah p' op 
Ka be' CO 
Ke boy 1 A 
Ke cnp' I 
Ke cnu' ki a 

Ke HP bp' ta 
Ke u' n\ 

Ke o ea' to 
Ke ra' 31 
_ Ki a' MA 
Kl BAE DI 

Ki ba' ta •. 

Ki cnAE GO, n 

Ki cnu' in 

Ki OB' THA 

Ki' bee (pZ I' HEE) 

Ki hem' be 
Ki ms' G^ 

Ki bo' bo 

Ki bu' LI 
Ki ka' ma * 

Ki kas' da 

Ki las' gi kya Am ba' ki 
Ki let oe' bi 
Ki us oi' ti 
Ki s’osa ta 

Ki ST A TA 
Kxs-or' t \ 

Kira' GO 

Kl BE SIA QA 
Kl Kl CP 
Kl Kc' ME 

Kl TA KP' RE 
Ko cm A be I BO o M BOB 
Ko-om A re' 0 ke' RT 
«• kivta m ka f 

Ko TA m ki' a (causative) 
Kp op cm' V . 

Kp I se se Ra \ 




Cf 


A medicine Name of a tree 
A form of tree (f Vemorua Sp ) 

Ru gu tu Cf. Fire 
A small boy 
A form of knife 
Name of a tree used in medicine 
A bttlo girl 
A dance by boys only 
A ring ornament of the ear lobe 
Popular social dance of men and 
women together 
A bull roarer 

A hammer ^ 

A dance by men and women together 
Name of part of wire drawer’s clamp 
An elder 

A boy’s neck ornament 
Spectacular dance by wamors only 
Brass (!) the metal, (2) armlet of, 
(3)eanng3of 

A spiral of fine wire forming rmg for 
fiiger 
Aslinfe 

A big boy un circumcised 
A mole trap 

Name of a tree used in medicine 
lUedicme made from ashes of the 
Kl hm ga tree <■ 

Half gouids used os dishes 
Iron, the metal A pig of iroh . 

A temporary hut occupied hy 
youths after circumcision 
Snufi bottle 
C3iam n (fine iron) 

Ornament worn in lobe of car 
An omamedt nom on npper arm or 
leg of men only 
Embroidered band , 

A medicme * 

A scented rush, of which the root is 
made mto beads 
Mount Kenya 

A big girl not yet circumcised 
A dymg curse invoked by a father 
for disobedience 

A largo platter ^ 

* To bo oom of a goat ” 

To be bom again 
To vomit 

To expel * 

To draw wire, lit to draw 
A dance by warriors and young 
women togethe^; 


GLOSSARY 


•»Kc*’iOa'*A . 

Kt-O'Co'-sj. . 
Kr-Tx 'fC^'KA 
KT V'rCO 

Tj ru'-BA . 
LC-f!l^U 

“• ftc'-aix*o 

Lc'>ci Hi , 
l*r u'^i 
lx sc'-ro . 

Ma !rir«j'.ot? . 
iu ka''&a - 
Ma u ci h'-ci 
XIa u ly ^ cnr-i 

Max bc' ea . 
Maxo oi'-o . 
Ma r.H iix'-u 


XIa-tc ea Noc'-ec 

Mce'-ob 
Mboo'.twc . 

XtBc' ru . . . 

XltR u'-Kt . . 

XU ILl'-TO 
XU iv' CO . 

XU TCTTil BA T1 

^LI Oa'-RI . 

XIoi-be' tu {fi. Ai) 

MoV-do a , .. 

XIo\c' u-A, n. 

Mox Ctr'-E . 

Xio' BA 

Slo BAa'*JA . 
.j^rso'^oi 
XI■tA^'•DA XIbo 00 

Mu-ciiax-ja XIit'-ka 
Mn ooa' sa • 

Mcr cin vo , * . 
Me cne'-oo . 

Mu OA iiu' BU 


To r^I htrit. 

*■ To nits 
Toeb^r (WV) 
a gnjwiOj 

. W^naowed siR'b 

, hw>-kA.J-* reel** as trfy KiV-iivo 
I ocirtUAii 

. Itfii:*'*ei—tron wjtU t'ar* 

wtrtr W fre 

. Unnljnjt bo’n 

, A nje«U'*lnf iaA<le Uota Mu bu» 
bu' n C( ilu *u*-kt>. 

^ ClAirs of the »nt bear Cf Si r*. 
CljAiroil lor blarkanUh'it vrorfc. _ — 
A little pul’* n»<kUre 
A rernted plant, also ntcklaeea 
iti.-ulr from lU IravM 
The (lanro or fntlval of circumcision. 

. A form of oecklAcxi 

^ , An ornament worn by unclrcurocUca 
lioya only ^ 

, • Shrub of whose iicrbage Kisma * 
handkerchief la made 
. Counter* in lot oeatlng §<«1 
. A form of goonl 
, Marne of ft pigment 
. Noiilo (ftcwden) of bellowa used by 
rmltlia * 

Tonga used by bUekimitb 
An ornament uom in lobe of ear 
. UellowB (amith’fl) Wooden allpa 
cloemg mouth of 

. A tree uacd in initiation of Xledicino- 
Xfan 

, A big girl, when circumcision has 
been undergone 

A bag A Medicino<Man*A bag A 
aatcDol containing medicine 
Name of a fibre plant 
Plant Arbutilon 8p Cf Stneg 
The lowest of the throe parts of 
which a spear consists 
Lowest of&cial rank. 

. XVizard Poisoner 
. Name of a medicinal plant Cf 
O -mu 

A medicine Name of a tree 
* VemoniaSp. Cf Tire 

. A wide knee band 
Plant Cf Tire 
. A crowbar. 
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M f < 

Mt o » o 

Yf 

Mr ■* » 

Mt I I Kl 

J!r «» *: o 
Ml HI ro 

'll tt n 

^ 3li m Kr B* 
i I ms 1 •<> 

Mm i * 

3U tw ii«i N <M nc* 

Ml I SOR ^ 

Ml Kt K> . 

Mt K 1 I -<1 > 

Ml BO * JO 
Mt Bl ILl 
Me tt XI «» {ji Ml) 
Ml Kts ox ytt, Slut Bx 
Me KiN-or 

Ml Kt SI X < t 

3{n Ki •« 

Mt Kt nt Kx 
Mt te* Yt 

Me I rx -ox 
Me u KX 

Sit Lts Dx Noe no c 
Me us Dt XI 
Me NDEB tS DU 


Mes DC A 
Mes DC Mo oc X 
Me M X tx n 
Me SI z Rl 

Mes 1 o 

Me Rx 
Menrso x 
Me nx VC 


1 . 

oi.ossAnv 


lukl’J' ' 

r *r( (f “irp/ lit*" 

11) ^ T- *r.| tixDf-J (-) ► J 

*) -n.»i p) Ik-' »*r 

I Til* 

\ g » ei'O l< rot! (Sir 

xfnixJ JJ<.ertiUP tJ'f 
\r<sVi'Ti* 

\ Ikx tiom I jr l-^r* 

rrrrrifSTjr r f Hrropwitip'' 

\ r r«l lfT»» with Xs Aflrt I 'j»» 

\\ »,lr’x<!rlito»'vl» 

Sxrnwof P liwUMsl It inf 
Itrx>^I<l wMr{*sJ wUh Iron wire 
\ jJxnt CY t O’ 

\ jJxht i.»«I *1 xxfr I^'*' , . ^ 

\ (o-n of cUIn X Bpr 
xn 1 wxiit \ xn )i 

Ilxfit a String . 

Iln W X nrrxnthx Jlun 
• lY iD/nSmcUlfiR 
\ n«s! nf Nxrjf DIP tree 
\ wlfnlrpwer x tool 
Sfw'xr 

Thf”n»R n € f II e trre of wbicb ibe 
irxp M l«n 1« I* mxdf 
\ rxrp form of pxlf RO’rn *'<■*1. 

A tosi of which Ibf lepv« * 

nxtural rIxxx paper 
\ tiMsl cine Npidp of » tree 
A mrdcino N*nie of » 
llxnl uxed in xxenfeo 
Armlet of iron wire 
llant f T "tenioRlpSp ) Ci rite 
Hunt Cf fetr*g 

One^or^threT* woods 
may bo made Klxroa « ■<«“ 

ofUco . I 

A bar of elaj rcatly to l>o worKcit* 

A 'Medicine ifan ^ 

cJS«*^8tem worn in cart Ixgo of 

V wUto p gmeot used for painting 
dancmg aulolds 
Bellows used by bllcksmitn 
Iron wire 
Plant CS Pire^ 


i 
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E.05'*CA . . . . 

, . . . 

Me nc xtT , 

Me 31 H' Ci . 

Me ta' n . 

Mc-niAS-Oi 

Me ^^lX' QUA 
MeTe*! 

Mc'ti 

Me Tx' at . . 

He-n Ml' A . 


Mu' Ti VA oc'-re 
Me Tx' Ee . 


Me re' ne 
Mwa '^a' ke 

Mwa "^a ini' KB , 

Mwab' oo 
Mwa' bo 
Mwa' to 
M wi BB bta' oa 
M wi' TI A 
iriTTB.' I 

ITzub' I A Boe' I 
M/zub' 1 a Ki a ba 


Iron wtre 
splint Cf Krt 
Aircdjcmr ^&'neot»trt< 

\\wbe<l Iron o'e sand, ready for 


Bmeltmp 

One of three wooda froni wwon 
the itaff of a Kiatna raaj bo made 
An ornamental band worn aroand the 
umier part of the calf of le;y 
A plant iis«l In aacrjfice 
. Plant (T Ve'Tionla Sp ) Cf Pire 
Cf bacrifiM 

Tho wooden junction or grasp of 
the two iron balv« of a iiwar 
One of three woods from which may 
be made clder’a stall of ofiicc ^ 
A woman when one of her children 
has been *ircumci3cd, i e. mlddle- 
aged 

C)lmdcr of wood worn in the car 
. (1) Elastic wand forming apnng of 
, trap K» hem' bo , (2) a barrel to 
ft store honey (not hive), a box 
A woman’s Blurt 

A young man who has boon circom 
cised A wamot • 

A young woman on becoming pteg 
nant. with a houso of her own 
An apron ^ 

Lot gourd 

A form of bee hivo placed in trees 
Ceremonial name for God 
A medicine Name of a tree 
The father of a circumcised child 
A tottering white headed old man 
Man of late middlelife needmg a stick 


Ndb be 


Bings for expanding the lobes of the 


ITdeb.' I, n 

IPni Qi sn. aing and.pf 

ITdi bi 
ITno -MB 

oo' SI 


K’mj-os BA 
N do' mo 
ITdob no , 

New ou ho' ha 
48 


r 


A vulture 

A small earthenware pot to hold 
grease toe pereonaf adornment 
A danco by warriors oidy 
An ornamental shield worn on the 
shoulder when ihineing 
A wand carried by each boy when 
dancing pnot to circumcision 
ceremony 

Tho cartilage of the ear 
A danco i>erformed hy women only 
Lowest official raid, m Kanin b 
district 

The action of winnowing 
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K‘ui 

N*€Jt''T* 

N’oo'-v* 

K’oo'-«e 

^S’«or'-o 

^;*oo**T«o 

K'oo''«‘t 

N*ov'-«P 

N'ou'*o 


K»-c-oc'*o 

Yi !vDO-vt 


ITjc'-OTJ 
Njc-oc'^«* . 


K’jc'-nD 
K*oj*-o ' 


Uo'-OA 

Uo-oa'-so (pT. IToa-so) 
Ko'-mvo IIi-To) . 
Ko'j-i-or'*! {pi. Kv-oaM) 
Ru'-oa 
RC-OU'-TU . 

Rtt-so'-ktj . 


A At>M uKtl In tr*r 

(eAfthfnirArc) w 

CVillAr wom ly l-or*; ^ ' 

A iIaow' ty 

Tl»e rh-^'l tli"rA«- 

:;nWnryArmWwoml.yni«>«®>y- 

AnVIri o! copper »>«• . 

TiK* only 

A|iTmo!iny. .,p<>ct of 

bAinlJ on Inner 

« (UncinK *liIrliL Vi^M'-oo. 

Fine wire us«<l ’f !«' -rJfP- 

, A wo^en mallet osou O 

drAwtr. Club. , , . ,rd Jo » 

. A Lind of l«nan» fbal i* 

Ni^Uacc of ploAtcd itriw:. 

. MMWnemadefroror^taofatreo 
called 3lfan Mbo-po. 

. A Irndon ; nbw n^me of * of tl-e 
wlrp<lrftr«T*A clamp- 
. Folk t.ales. 

. A Bword. ^ <' 

Ear fliiUli*. , 

; Thowir«lrawer acli»“F g V cf. * 
. A form of tree H 

K»-tru*tu. CT- Tire. 

. A medicine, 

. A red pigment. Soup. 

. A medicine ynoceroa bink 

t^o feathers of the twn<^ 

• “'Srin'irortT oic b-ltai '-J- 
women only. * ’ 


( 


V 


T4''*TU 

TBA'-itn 
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# 

. Tljfr f iptiUiija cl erO by a 
Miin. 

. » Sp^irs of caterpilUr, 

. <>remoiilAl urelesnswa. Ulnw* 

rrtaltfnj froca cereeonul mj. 

cVAiine«3. 

, . worn by Ixjy* dAntioj prior to 

circamdsfon ccmaony. 


U-trx'-Di Upper firs stick, 

A medieme, 

U-no'-Qi . , . . . Wilcbcralt, Pobon. 

A bow, A iriredrawer^a too), 
o-nrEs'-ci A medicine. 
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AbrtiidottmCTit of «lwl person'* hot, 1 »0 
ot people (stall; >11, 1"0 
^beriiro Itang^, 1. 7* 12, 311, 
Adjainlstrat>on, SOX 
Age, ImpoasIbHity of conjpating, 107, 
laamage, I2(. 

of children, method oi eacplatning, 11 
iystcTO dI wkotnng, 10 
terma esptessrng men’*, S3 
terms expressing vromen'*, 141. 
A^cnlture, 3, 3S If , M, 67. 

legend as to reason, S8X 4 

Agnmba, Akiknyn name of, 3 * 

cnginal InhaUtants of Kikuyu, X 
Akamba, S, 81 
Lec-boics, 67 

Kikuyu view as to God of, SSX 
teetb’Cbng, 33 
tcmlory of, IX 
came ongm a* Akikuju, 22X 
Akicki, MO Asi. 

Akikoyu, future of, 349 

history and origin of, 2. 12, 2SX 
imitate Maaai arms and dress, IG 
iaoUtiori of, 15 
^ ongin, IX 283 
related to Akamba, 2 
relations with hLasai, 13 
territory, 1 

Amulets, bos Cliarms, ^ 

Ammal food. 49 

stones, 207, 209, 301, 303, 305, 307, 
• 312, 315, 320 

superstitions, 24 X 
Ammals as abode of soul, 241, 242 
medicine to prevent Beuuro by, 279 
rendered sacred by testament, 145, 
,^203 

Ammism, 242 

opposition to Dr Tylor’a theory of, 
358 

Anklets, 140 Bee also Ornaments 
Anomting, 18X * 

at tmtiabon, 138 , 

of neophytes, ICO , u 
Antidote, S5X u 


Anls.33X 

AnTiU.&8. 

made of itonr, 60 
value of, 89 

Tarioua iduls of, 8X j 

Andsuse. method of glrioj. IBX 
Apron, 130- > 

Arable land, division of, 39 
Ajmlct of maize worn at maize dance, 
189 

Annlcfs, 35. 140, 189, 351 
Arms, see IVeapona. 

Arrow used In blood drawing, 174. 

Art, 10311 
Arts, CQ f! 

Arum lily, 42. * • 

methed of cooking, 62 . 
roots eatbcTcd by mother after child, 
birth, 147. 

Ash of japvTUS used as salt, .58 
Asi, original inhabitants of Kikuyu, 3 
Aakan. 200 

Assault, cnminal, penalty (or, 210 
Attire, SCO Dress. 

Avoidance of dying man, 09 
at snake festival, 237 

Babies, colour of, 148 
method of carrying, 123 
Bachelor hut, 118, 297 and n. 

Bamboo horns, 112 

tubes, pUyed by mothcni at IniUa- 
tion, 159 

Banana grove, 1 10 
leaf clothing, 34 

leaf stoppers of Medicine . Man’s 
gourds. 253,>251 
seeds for petticoats, 4 
Bananas, 43, 60 
method of cooking, 6X 
BaxL used for string, 

Barter, IOC ^ 
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Bcana, method of cookm;^, 64 
Beating of boy at jnitjation ceremony^ 
1G2 

Beauty, Akikuyu ideas of, ItH) 

Bee boxes, 30, 67, 68, 100 
Beoa, 39, 6C 
Beer, 62 

blown over neophytes, lOO 
as dnnk offering, 2G5 
at initiation of l^ledicme ^ian, 232 
at makiog of iron articles, 8S 
at mamara ceremony, 127 
method of manufacture, 03 
at sacrifice, 230 
dtinking after a bunal, 172 
dnnking after circumcision, ICO 

^ dnnkmg at mamage, 133 

^^^^^■nnking after sacnfice, 233 
Bell dano'ng, 168, 351 
Bell, Sir Hugh, lends picture of Oila- 
lan hearth, 354 

Sir Bowthmn, letter to, from J A 
Grant, 354, 355. 356, 

Bellows, 85, 91 
method of use, 85 

nozzle aa medicine to protect crojis, 
91, 272 

Bells at atdijos, 35, 353 
goat and cow, 112 
Belt, dancing, 156 
Betrothal. 124 
presents, 1C6 
Bira Bcanng, 41, 292, 295 
Birds, as abode of soul, 242 
Bulb, ceremony of second, 151 
customs, 147 
feast at, 133 
ratio of sexes, 135 
Blacksmith, S3, 87 
power of curse of, 84 
scale of remuneration of, 88. 
tools of, 88, 93, 94 
Blood brotherhood, 176 
drawing from cattle, method 174 
^wmg, effect of, on cattle, 173 
dnnking, 174 
as food, G4 

of sacnfice, collected 232. 

Song Masai 345. t 
Bodyguard of chief, 200 
Body painting, 183, 350 
painUngateharming 270 
r painting, initiation dance, 15C 

reason for, 

painting, powder for, 2o3 
atpunhcation, 238, 2o9, 262, 263 
- Bone pointing, 157 


Boundaries, dispute as to, 203 
^howmarked, Asi, 8 
Boy, heating of, at initiation, 1 - 
(hincing, 109. , 

Boys, dances of uncircumcisetl. 17 J 
Bracelets, 35 

Branding of bee boxes, 68 
of cattle, 45 
Breach of promise cases, 

Ende, tusit of, to old home, to.,. 

Badge bmlding, 71 _ 

Broom at purifii-ation,_p8.“®0»“ • 

Brotherhood, blood. 176 
Btmal, beer drinking after, li- 
contracted 171 
onstoms, 168, 207 
day after, unlucky, 172 
feasts after a, 172 
foroldwomen, 139 

purification after a, 1<- 
reserved as mark, of honou , 
tabus after, 172 ^ 

Catip, staff of, 337. ^ 

Caning babies, method of, 1-^ 

* loads, method of, 103 
from forehead, reason for, 

Castor oil tree, 43 
Castration, 60 
Catalan hearth, 353 354 
Caterpillar as abode of 
Cattle, blood drawing, liu 
branding, 45 
comiwund, 117 
Slasai greed foi. 343 
znedicino to prot^w 
source of wealth, 44 
Ceremonial dances, models at. 
Ceremomes. »mtiation, 

“r xi'SJT Su . -w” 

ality, 159 • 

of blood brotherhood, I7» 
of elders at boys dance. 18 
of reception into a fresh UO 

on resumption of main monial life, 
Cham, weight and sire of, Vi 
Chain making 05 
Character, Aklkoyn, a- 86 

Charcoal used m nHVn <>71 ff- 

Charms. 167, 20 J. 200 ^0. -On, 
ftgLiIiwt won n ding, 

a ^tranj?er ^*71 
mannfactuTO of, SOO^-^O 
method of we*"*' milk, 
to ensure child taUng mother s mua. 

to ensure cloc^ lenee, 200 
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Pances previous to uutiation, 165 
lytlmucal moTementa In. 111. 
PanciQg bell, 158| 351 
boy, 109 

dress of women, 140 , of wamors, 36 
movements in, 178 
shields, 103, 189 
Dead, disposal of the. 168 
dwelling place of, 243 
offetinga to, 172 
Death, defilement from, 248 
pots destroyed at, D3 
power of volnntary, 273 
Deathrate, 137 
Debate, 205 

Debt, collection of, 203, 207 . . 

Decentrahsation of government, 196 
UsajjatiOD, 108 ^ 

Defilement, causes of, 256 
Deity, conception of, 225 « 

Dentistry, 33 . 

Departed, abode of, 243.' 

Dopilation, 26 
Design, 108 
Dice, see Lots 

Disease caused by mahgnant spint, 240 
Dmnation, 263 

by lot, system, 2C6 ff ^ 

Division of oxot feast, ^2 
of property, 143 

Divorce, procedure regardmg 216 
DoU exhibited at initiation, 101 
Door of hut, 70 * 

Draw plate, wire drawing, 93 
Dress 26, 34. 139, 156, 189. 350 
at imtiation dance, 36, 156 
at harvest dance, 1S9 
of women, 139 fl 
Drmk, 61 See also Hecr 
oCeiing, 230, 241 
oQcnng to spirit, 265 
Drinking after sacrifice, 235 

festival on reception into now distnct, 
177. 

parUes, C3. 200 £f 

Dru^^^Medicme man 253 See also 

Drunkennraa. 62 
Damosong. 113 
Dundas, 31r^ 3n. ' 

Dyes. 33 

Dying man avoidance of, 90 

<Far lobe, distension of, 31, 32, 157. 
pUnts placed in, after cireaniolsion.lC5 
rupture of, 2S0 ^ 

Ear mutUating m identification marks 
ol sheep snd gosU, 40. 


ordeal 


Ear ornaments, 31, 32, 140, 193, 3o0 
piercing, 31, 157 
Ear nng, Kiama’e, 198 
women’s 140 
Eggs forbidden as food, 50 
Elders at maize dance, 190 
conned of, 198 S 
imtiation Into ranks of, 198 
perform purification and 
trial, 227, 228 
nght to sacnfic** belongs to, -27 
teach morahty, 228 
Eldest son, portion of, 144 
Elephant’s skull, offerings on seeing 
242 r 

Enclosure of homestead, 117 
Endurance, power of, 121 
Masai, 346 

English rule, Akikuyn views of, 33- 
character of, 333 
effect of, on native jnstice, 219 
results of. 329 
Entail of land, 21 
Entrails of sacnfice, 232 233 
EstafeBround homestead, see 
E^ ropean life, descnption of, 33 -j^ 
Evil eye, 271 , . , 

Excavations on Agumba hut sites, » 
Exchange, medium of, 100 . „ 

Expansion of Akikuyu people, rate o , • 
Extemporising 111 

Face pamting, 33, 35, 259, 262 266 
Fallow land, payment for cultivating, 
39 

Famihcs size of 135, 136. 

Family life, 117 ff 
Fat, hbation of, 234 

used for anointing head, -< , , 

Fear, one reason for respect lor oia 

Feast blood brothcrhocS peremony, 
, 176 • 

sacred 232 ff , 235 
Feasts after a burial, 172 
after circumcision, 166. 
at Childbirth, 147 
at imtiation of Medicine man, -5* 
at purification, 259 
; Feathcra in hair, 27. 30 
' Fe*s, at initiation ol Medicine 5f»n» 
at trials, 210 
division of, 203 
for purification, 259. 20- 
for teaching danclng,lioy, iw 
of informer, 210 


of Medicine man I 'S, 2' 
Pestivai of tBeyouifi men. 
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Head men, Masw, 3^8 
number of, 190, 107 
Ucartb, Catalan 3 j 3, 3M 
Fireplace 
Hindoos, 336 
History of Alukuyu, 2, 3 
llobley. Hr 0 W , on Clans, 22 ft 
on Kikuyu medicines, 277 
on onem o£ Aliikuyu, 3 n 
Homestead, 6, 117, 200 
details of, 119 
position of, 117 

of family life, 117, 190 
Honey, 00 , „ 

gatbenng of, 68 

at circumcision. 112, 169 
ised in festival of snake. -^7 

Hospitality, 20, 240 

Hottentots, Tcmoval ot dead, 169 
Household duties of -women, 12- 
HoMcs, Agumba, 3 6 See also Home 

stead. Huts. 

Howe.Mr J Allen onKiknyuiron.Sln 

^abandonment of de^ person’s, 170 
as abode rf spirit, 252 
cUoico of Bite of, 138 
cooking furniture of, 60 
for secret society neophytes, Z37 
method of building COB 
of dead person, destruction ot, i lu 
piled on crave 171 
present sites of Agumba. 3 
prohibition to enter at childbirth, 
147, 148, 149 
purification of, 253, 263 
separate one for wives, 47 
Bites excavation on Agumba, 4 
special entrance made after a deatu, 
169 

tax, 332 

tax, result of, 330 
Hyena as abode of soul, 242 
folktale as to hmp of the, 303 
as a ecavenger 168 

Ilimu, mythical ammabi, 315 ff , 321 ft 
lUncsa, abandonment of persons 
aOlicted with fatal 170 
lot casting m coses of, 201 
^ Image at raalte dance, 190 
Implements, agnculturol, 40 
employed for ciicumeidon, IGS 
obsidian, Agumba 4 
Impotenoy, medicine for, 270 
Infanticide, 149 


Ii^antiadc, cases where practised. W9* 

Method adopted, 160 
Infants, position of, on aeaiu 

Informer, fee to -10 
Inheritance, 142, 143 
tnal concerning -11 
Initiation, oge ob 1-4. ^ 

age of 

BgoofguK 166 

bad results of 166 

ceremomes, 164, lua 

ceremonies, date of, 

ceremonies, j -rops fad, 16(r 

ceremonies not held if crops 

dance, great, 16^ 

dance prior to, 16° 

mrls’ dress at* 146 

mto elders, 198 , 

of Hedicme ma^ cSemomes of, 13S 
women’s share in cctc“ 

Instiuments. musical, 112. 

Intervals musical, lu 
Intoxication, 62 
InvoUtion, 266, 270 
^ of mountains, 260 

of spirits, 241 
’ToillLon>byw.»».U> 

extracted by water, V>s. 
import of, 81 
In folktales, 80 

""^I^Xmuloyed. 82 

rxsis”.gi;S«*.« “ . 

punty of, 87 
rattles, 112 
secretiveness as to. /w 

smelting. 83. 85. 80.333^ 

used by Asumha. * 
washing 62 n „ o-i 
rvnshing tlmeUkon, 83 

wo^n^? property fn, 84 

Jigger, bimowing ^ 

Judicial functions, -03 
powers, 199 

proccdore.W» 

lumping method, is- 

1 
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Kafir com, csctboil ol cooVta^^ 63 ] 

KdoitJs,33 ' 

K»^nya, Jloont, 1, 22 J, 26S. 
hojro ol God (>< gu). 22of — '5i 
280 

lovocabOD d(, 200 
name (or, 220 . 

K!ima grade, 154, 172. 

, 201, 202, 201, 207 , 200. 210, 211, 
-220, 211, 215, 210, 21.2 
tiVo part In aacnfice, 220 
KiknTO country, 1 

ewJy InbabUanta o!, 12 ^ 

onpnal condition of counify, « 

Under the Engliah, 320 
Kloangop Mount, 1, 258 
home of God (JTgat), 22G 
invocation of. 200 
Ki tha Bi, a Bccret charm, 273 a 

lAhour. Masai unfitness for, 310 
problems, 330 
wages, 332 

Land, property m, 30 
Lang str , cited, 350 , , ^ 

Lashings, matcnal employed for hut. Of 
Leather garments, greasing <^f, 151 
Leavea of saerw tree, impottanpt 
of at Imtiatton, 150 

l,cgomaincnta,35, 351 I 

Length, measureB of, 34 aod 
libation, 202, 230, 241 
of fat, 234 

life, uusanebty of, Maeai, 347 
lightning, pattern of body pamting, 283 
worshipped as mamfcatation of God, 


•Ldy, arum, 42 

aruia, method of cooluPS. 62. 
roots ^thered by mother after child. 

lAads canted by women, 121 
method of carrying, 19. 103 
weight of, 121, 142 
Lot-gourd of Medicino-3ian, 253, 254 
■gwafi, &ohica*ntm cA,2‘f‘'5 
Lots, 250 

casting of, 264, 287 
divjnation by, 280 ff 
^ interpretation of, 267, 268 
mtoro of, 267 

Inch, charm for, 23 a 

Lugs on pots, 101 

M Gregor, Mr . od snake vrorship 238 
on totems 22 n o 

Madnoaa, medicine t« cum, 378 
Magie, roiabon of, ti rehpon, 361 


Masmctite, 83 

3!atze‘, harrwt, claryc on compVbon of, 
J&5. 

manner o( sowing, 41 
method of cooking, 63. 
abealh, drtei formed of, at maito 
dance, 189 

"Man-eater, story of Uie, 320 
Manioc, 43 

mcthofl ot ooolaniv 63 
ilanneis, code of, AUkuyu, 23 
^fanufaeture of cliarma, 2C9 
of imttcrj, 00 
of spear, 02 
of slnng. 77 

Matett, Mr, on place of Kikuyu 
thought in tlio comparaino study 
of religions, 357 *» 

Sfarket, meaning of word, 105 
produSc, 100 ff 
Markets, 105 

members attending, 100 
site of, 105 
when held, lOS 

Clarks placed on neophytes, 100 
Marnage age, 124 
between Asi and Agumba, 3 
breach of premise, 125.212 
by capture, 130, 131 
ceremony, 127 
emtoms, 326, 327, and n. 
feast, 130 ^ 

freedom of cho-ce 124 
pnee, 123 128 326 
pnee, rcsbtution of, 126 
regulations, 20 

Marrow, bones cmckcd for, 62 
Masai 1,81,344 0 

Akikuyu view as to god of, 225 
ebaracter, 347, 348 
combination Against, 107 
face painting, 33 
habitat, 12 
head dress, 30 
legend as to flocks of, 283 
me and c'haracter, 349 
relations with A^kuvu, 12 
ultimate extinction of, 352 
Views regarding future life, 240 
Views regarding God, 301 
Meal amount of sustenance in, 65 




to protm neophyte 367 
M^cine-Man 22 202 249 0 2R7 t 
bond of polibcal umo^ zSi’ ® 
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MoibcJno Man M dmner, 203 

fco to, 168, 230, 205 
fanctiona of, 2J9, 255, ZoO 
homestead of, 110 

honesty of, 251 
imlmtion, 25L 

posUton of, 249 i nin 

^sition of, Jn tnftl by ordeal, 212 
03 purifier, 255 258 
performs punfication and ordeaj, 
227,228 
powers of, 227. 
etatuflof,255 

Medicine Men, number of. 250 
Medicines, 250, 277 
»t punfication, 260 
' from plants. 230 
Meit,'Mflncea of, 180 G 

but for, see Bachelor hut 
Men and women, dances of, IS^ 
MicMaca of Newfoundland, method 
of canTung load*, 104 » 
Midwivc9,feeof, 160 

punfication of, 160 

MiWions, Agumba, 6, G. 

Alakuyu, 6 

51,-^’’ charm, to child taking 

mother’s, 149 

of 64 

jliasions, effectaif. 331 
ModellmK, attempts at, 108 

Modda of human form, 108 

Momto"^. 333 Currency 

134, duo to poverty. 134 
wiU abolition of tnbal 

made at regarding. 234 

JlorSy.lf-”*”"®”'-®* 

Morals, * 

Akikuyu.gJ 

Masai, 34S 201,202,203.233, 

Moranja grade, 197, 

311, 31** 


Munge, the chief, I?* I, *125. WJ 
* I3ft 152 176. 162, 197 «. 4"" 
200' 202,' 207, 208, 212, 229, 230 
23lj 232, 233, 235,230 
Murder, 203, 247. 

commandment against, ~4& 
fine. 20 
tnal for, 210. 

MusiCplllO 

Musical instrumonta, II- 

Mvers Dr C S , on Kikuyu music, IlJ 
Mythical ammalfl, stones deabng with 
315 ff 

Myths, see Folk Tales 

Nairobi, 33G . . ,?n7 

Naivasha, Lak(^ homo of rainbow, 307, 

308 

Names of children, 149 „i,„nwlede- 
Nationahty. ceremony of acknowieag 
ment of child a, 160 
N’dome, dancmg shields, iOS, it>» 
ITdorobo, 3, 12 
legend as to, 283 

Neck Cmaments. 33, 3o , . . , 

Neophytes to oecict societie*. huts mr, 

iCgai (God), word of Masai origin, —0 
See God 

202, 204, 207, 209. 212. 231, -J-, 
233, 235, 230. 

take part in sacrifice. _ 
N’jenge, mythical animal, 44, 3ia u 
N’johi. see Beer 
Nozzle of bellows, pottery. 85 

of bellows, as medicine to protem?- 
crojB, 91, 272 ^ 

Numbera, lucky and unlucky. -<« 
unlucky, 274 o 

Nyen. 171, 335, 340,342 

Obsidian implemente. Agumba, 4, 

Ochro for anointing head, 27 
OOenccs, ccremomal, 250 
Offrinnea* 202s 233» 234* *33 
dnak,m24I 

oncTo^fljng a nver» 24.*. ^ ^ 

on paasine dlcphant fl ekuUr *4— 
to dead, 172 
Officialuy importonco ol 
Old wmeos respect ^td to. I3» 

Onlcfli. tnal by. 212. 

I OnleaK mnoti« of. 2J3 

I Order, keeping of, 109 

Ongin of AUkiiTTi<2. X 1— 

1 legend to, 5SJ 
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OrganUatV’*'* 

Ofnamfjjt t>f cIotMn^, 3*. 

OtninjfTitaUoo of body, iiutiaUon 
• d4nc«, 155, jsa. 

■■ olg^nnctjla, UO. 

Omanacntfl, 95, 302, 321. 
urm, 35. 
ehaiQs «, 95. 

, cmioms M to use of, 3 1- 
cai, 3\,3W. 
for neck, 3t. 
in hair. 27, 30, 350. 
of leg, 35, 351. 

^ of women, llO. 
waist, 35, 

worn alter circumcision, 1G5. 

Owncrelup established ^by cnltiTation, 

121 . 

Ox, division of, at feast, 202. 

Pain, immunity from, 33. 

Paint, see Pitments, 

Painting body, 183. 270, 280, 350. 
at purification, 258, 259, 262, 20i 
face, 33, 350 * 

for in; bation dsnrr, l£0i. ^ 

Pantonumia dance, 181, 180. 

Papyrus ash used os salt, B8. „ 

PaataraKC, 45 

Palnarchsl government, l07 
Peace, ceremonies conncctctl with, 181, 
Penalties, 200 If , 215. 

Pestles for beer making, C3. 

gnnding, 04. 

Petticoat, 4, ISO- 
Pharmacy, 280. 

Phyeicai characteristics, Agumba, 3. 
^ctonal art unknomt, 103. 

Picture ratUes, 100. 

writing, 110 
Pig iron, value of, 87. 

Pigments, 109, 253, 202. 

Pits, war, 13, 14, 73 
* Placenta, disiwsal of, 147 n. 

Plank for but walls, 68 
Plants, at imtiation of Mcdicine.'Man, 
252 

at punSoatSon, 2 GO 
gathered at sacrifice, . 

*Lily, Alamoc, Potato, Sugar Cane. 
Poison, antidote, 253. 

Poisoning, 218. a 

by Medieine-llan, 272. 
o! irregular Medicine Man, 255. 
Police, native, see^Ji’jama. 

Political organisation, 195 ^ 

Pollution of rivers, dk ^ 
Polygamy, 133. ’ 

) 


PopoUtioo, yias3l vtlUgcs, 3t4, 

Porters, 33 
Po»ae«.«toii, 211, 

Posts, but, GO, 

Potato, sweet, 42, 

caihercd by mother after chtldUrth, 
149, 

jnetliod of cooking, 52, 

Pols destroyed at death, 03. 

Pottery, 50, 07, 

Agumba, 3, 4. 

ar^cles msde of, 102. 

firing of, 102. 

made by women, 03._ 

manofsetnre, stapes in, JOO. 

material employ^ 07, 

method of mnnufacturc, 00 

noude of bellows, 85, 01, 272, 

Bimilanty to that ol early Bntaln, 07, 

ubem tfiadc, 03, 09, 

Powder for marking body, 253. 
used foe (lainting at purification, 262 
used for teeth, 32 

Prayer, 202, 226, 227, 230. 231, 235. 
230, 201,205. 

Pregnancy, medicine for, 270. 

Eoenfice in cose of, 205. 

Presents. 344. o 
after circumcision, lOfl. 
at betrothal, 120. 
at drinking party, 202, 
at imtiation, 154, 102df. 
at imliation of Medicme Sian, 252. 
at tnah 208 
at wedding, 131, 
eticiuctto of, 24 0 

to barber after circumcision, 100 
to boy at ago of fire. 150. 
to visitors, 246. 

Prices, 106 ff 


Produce, market, 106, 

ProhibiUons. 20, 21, 22 125 147 Ooo 
233^«,235, 

Property, 143, 

Atikuyn, 0. 

di^^on andi disposal of, at death, 

in land, 38, 329. 
owned by women, I2I. 
nghU of women in, 14ft 
settled, 144. 

tnariongs on cattle, 45. 
Punfieahon, 149, 227, 250 £T 
alter a burial, 172. 
medicine for, 253. 
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PnnRction of earners of a dead body, 
169 

of midwivcs, 148 

of mother and hut at childbirth, 1 18 
of village, 270 

Quills as ear ornaments, 31, 

Ilaids, Masai 345, 347 
Railway, Uganda, 16, 330 
Raiment, see Dress 

Ram, folktale regarding hanging of, 237 
worshipped as manifestation of God, 
226 

Rainbow, beliefs concerning, 307 ff 
folktales concerning the, 307 
personified as a man or a snake, 308 
pe-somfied as a monster, 307 
stories, distnbution of, 309 
Rainfall, effect of, on vegetation, 7 
Ranks, official, 197, 200 5 
division of 01 between different, 202 
duties of, 203 See also Grades 
Ratio of sexes, 135 * 

of value, 44 ^ 

Ration, Masai wacnota’, 346 
RatUes, 112 
picture, 1Q9 » 

Beapmg, method of, 43 
Rebirth, ceremony of, 151 
Regents, women as, for chief, 13S 
Region, 225 g, 

Mr Marett on Akikuyu 357 
relation of to Slagic, 361 
two aides to 227 

Bobgtoas duties of grades, 203, 204 
Bestnctions, food at childbirth, 147 
marital, after aaenilce, 23^ n 
See also Tabu 

Resuirecbon of victim of poison 
(Colktalo), 277 
Revenge, 219 
Rhythm. 113. 345 
Riddles 102 
Rinderpest 347 
Rings of wire, 35 
Ruing, possibility of native, 336 
River, offerings on crossing a* 242 
Riveting of chain, 97 «, 

Roof of nnta, 63 69 
Rope, vinos used for, 70 

f Sacnfico. 145, 203, 20^1, 207. 227. 229 ff . 
234 241,205 

as bond of nmon in clan, 20 
at Inibalion of Jtedictne.->Isn, 2S4 
at iot<easting 264 * 

at punfioation, 258 


6aenCcc,*cost of, 205 { 

^ton by God, 234 ^ 

fire at, 77 i)<jk < 

In charm to injure ehemffi. , 

*>namo used for God m, 2-0 
1 not offered at new moo^ -84 
on death of sand 
nght to, belomrs fo Elders, —7 

women take no part in 13b 

Sale, medicine to ensure a, 2 tu 
Salt, 49 

earth, 69 , 

from papyrus ash, oo « ^ 
trade m, 68 ,, 

Sand, extracted by tunnelling, 08 
iron washed from, 8- ^ ^ 

Sandals, 35 > 

Scale, musical, 114 
ScanEcation, 35, 141 
Seasons, 40 „„ 

Seclusion of Meicine Man, ->>- 
of mother, childbirth, 147 
Second birth, ceremony of, 

Secend Bight, 249 ' , 

Secret societies, 237 
Geduotion, penalty for, 
procedure regarding, 

Servants, 337 
Sexes, ratio of, 135 
Shamba, 131. 212. 299.313.3-0 
division of, 144 

147 

Shaving 26, 147 
afterabunal 17- 
after childbirth, 143 

after circumcision, loo 

as sign of status, 19S 
mcMrmto njiiro enemifcs -76- 
initiation dance, 150 
of father after «hildbirth, 14 < 
of mother's head at imtiation. 160 
of women. 137, 140 .uic<«t 177 
on reception into a new * 

Sheep kind used for Boenfice, -J 
used VCL 

See also Sacrifice. «> 

Shields, dancing, 108. 180 -orifica 

Shrnbemade into broom at ponu 
tion, 253 

Bm. 250. 253,201, 203. 

Singing. Ill ' 

at daises, 165, l8i 

Smug Iron,, wire jawing 

I Bknll, as charm, tUl 
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SWl fraritite of, 2M3 
* , oamng'onpMslnsf" 


sflcphsnl’*, 2J0* 

SiUBbter ot ebeep or goat, manner of,60, 
FW-cry, 16 

Sims for canyin;? load*. 103 
fimeltcia of iron. 83 

fanstliins, method employed, 85, oC, 
353 

ptimdjTe form of, 70 
amltha, «« Blachsmiths. 

SmoVc, tnahmg '‘Of, connected with 
peace, 181 

SnalvC, rainbow personified as a, SOS 
, eacted, 538 
story in, 312. 

snpcTstition regarding, 242. 

•worship, 237 ^ 

Snaff, 24, 43 

Somah, Ineasion of Kiknyrt, 15 
npnaing against, 3 
Song, blow, )iiaaai, 345 
Songs, in 

at drinVlng pattv, 202 
at initiation, IGO • 

Sent conception of, 230 • 

Souls, transzaigratton, of, 241 < 

Sowing, time of, 40 
Spear. mannlactuTa of, 02 
Masai. 340 
•pneo for making, 88 
Rpccchw at drinking ■party, 202 
Spirit, ideas regarding, 240 
Spirits, abode of, 241, 242 
abode of mobgnant, 243 
adtnimster iushce. 242 
cause of disease, 240 
conception o*, 240 
* dnnh oQcnnga to, 241 ^ 

frustrated by fire 77 
lUa ascribed to. 227 
inyocation of, 241 
Spittiug 08 a charm fo* Jack, 23 
at elmnning, 270 

« atpunOcation, 2o8 201, 2C2, 203 
at eacnOce, 230, 233 

OYr4tf<it?iM‘dv'gTrm.*p«itw 

Sponsor at cSrcummion, 163 
Staff, as sign of office, 198 201 

cameil by neophytes at iniUafiou 
^ dance. 101 

Stars, children of moon 28+ 

State and religian 228 * 

la connection with religion, 227, 
Stature. Agumba, 3 
Akitcuyu 40 • 

Status 107 

ol men, terms exp|esamgif j 
of women, terms erprcssing, U1 
0 


Btenhly, core for, 135, S53 
medicine for, 579 
Fiona ImplemrnU, 4 
fctonea for Erenlace, 77, 131. 

ojerJ by JfM^cine 253 
Etopj|wra of Stedicine I'an'a gourd*. 


Streams, number of, in Kikuyo, 71. 
String. 77 

drgrtea of Eneneaj of, 79 
from sacred itree, Smpotlanco of, 
at initiation, ICO 
manufacture of, 77. 
xnakera of, 78, 
objects made of, 78 
Taluo of, 79 
Rui^ar cane, 43, 63 ' 

I uico used to make beer, 62. • • 

Suicide, 248, 320 
Sun, husl*ind of moon 284 
womhippcd aa mamfeatalion of God 
226 

Surgery 2S0 1 

Suspension bridges, natiye, 71 
bw^ih, Kikuyu view as to God of, 226 
Swimming, Akfkuyu, 13 
Masai inability, 14. 347 
Sword used in fnc-mating^75 

Tabu, food, 21. 40, 60 
after a buml, 172 
of dead person a promrty, 170. n** 
Tate, ilr ll R , quolcxl 178 n, 3C1 
Teeth, adormng ot, 32+ 
filing 32 

powder for, 32. 
removal, Masai. 32 

’'”"c7S'..r78“ "»■» 

Theft, 203, 20+ ' 

commandment ai;a,nat.2A5 
mctlicinB to prevent 277 
of cattle, trial for, 209, 210 
of honey, 68 » « lu 

penalties foi>21C 

Tobacco 43 
'Tongs 91 

Trade, 1>}^ lo 
in iron, Ri 
In tobacco, 43 
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Trade routes, Kikuyu, 16 ' 

Traditioua. 21. 

of ongin, Akiknyn, 3 
TrauaUtton of lledicine 5Ian, 255 
Transmigration of souls belief in, 241 
Tree, as abode of soul, 242 
decorated, 109/ 
felluig of, 341 
sacred, 324, 325 ' 
sacred, at initiation dance, 169 
sacred, at initiation of ^lediclne Alan, 
253 

sacred, at sacnEce, 230, 232 ' 
sacred, fat poured oii, as sac n flee, 234 
* sacred, home of God, 220 

sacred, initiation dance near, 153 
Trees from wbicb bark for Stnng taken, 
.97 

of sacnSce, 229 

scarcity of, 6, 76 * 

Trespass, trial regarding, 212 
Tnala, 204, 209 « 

by ordeal, 212, 213- 227 
Tnbal life, result of, llasai, 348. > 

Triplets, kilUiig of, 161 
unlucky, 161 
Trough for salt earth, 69 
Tunnelling dor sand, dangers of, 
99 

Twins, kilbng of, 161 ' 

unlucky, 161 * 

Tylor, Dr , cite£, 169, 239 

opposition to his theory of animism 
358. 


Uganda Hallway, 15, 330 • 
Uncleanncss, CO 
cause of 260,257 
■none at childbirth, 147 
Unlacky day, 172. 

numbers 201 274 
Unne aa medicine, 277 
used to cleanse Tcsaels, 415. 


Value, goat as umt of, 44 
Values 100 ft 
Vegetable foods, B2. 

A7c«, hand, 04 
VllJage*, ^lasal, 3H. t t. 

praottcal absence of, 1 17 
Vine* used for rope 79 
A Iscera of aacnlice, 232, 233. 


A\ agea of Ubour, 332 
A\ aist omamenU. 33. 

At alls of hut 08. 

j frrnl/^ ..UMll. 


Warfare, metliods of, 13 | 

War pit", 13. 14, 73 
Warriors at ^nce, 181 
dress worn by, it dance, 350 
Masai, 347 .. 

Washing, jron/lB2 if , 353 
AVater carrying, 122 
ordfeal, 213 •» 

Wattle hurdle as door of hutj 70 ^ 
Wattlingior hut walls, 68 
Wealth, influence of, 142 
respect paid to, 142 
Weapons, 352 
Agnmba, 3, 4 , 

Akikuyu, 16 

Masai, 13 , 

Weight of loads, 104 
Welding of uon, 87 ‘ 

Wergilds, 216 

Widow, property retained by, 14# 
Wire, drawn from iron, 87 < 

ornaments 32 
niigs 35 j. 

Wir« drawing, 87, 92 . 

method of, 92 “ * 

Witchcraft, 272 - ^ • 

charge of death by, 213 
A^ivcs number of, 134 

passing of, at husband’s death, 
purchase of, 44 
separate houses for, 117 
Wood for fire drills, 74, 76 » 

Wooden hells, 112 r ^ ^ 
Woodland, 38 
AVomen, as iron rmners 82, 

» as pottery makers, 98 

attitude assumed at work, 41 
dances of, 187 ' 
dances of men and, 185 
dress of, 139 

forbidden to see men eat meat, 1 
forbidden to wikiefis sscrtficcs 2 
mixed dsnemg not lndulge<l h 
mamed, 187 . 

Owners of property, JSl 
position of, 1.0 
present at drinking party, 200 
respect paid Ui nkl 138. 
shsTo heads of circumcised boys, 
stronger thsn men 101 
work of, 69, 121 
Av oundsne penalty for, 205 
Wounds, Iiealing of, 2^^ 

AAnting, piature, on dancing I 
gourd 1 10 • 

A'ear, Kiluiyu agriMiilural, 4t 
length of, 10 

OJ»s iJittftf CJM-uffA 



